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PEN-AND-INK OUTLINES.— No. III. 

THE BEAD IN SPITE OP BIHSCLF. 
BY MAURICE HARCOUBT. 



Mat the blessings of a pair oF quite 
exhausted legs light upon that locomo- 
tive genius who first introduced omni- 
buses in this country! May those 
blessings be centupled on that bold 
speculator who 6r3t set the example of 
conveying passengers far beyond the 
limits of the twopenny- post-office for 
sixpence I To be sure, this mode of 
travelling wonderfully facilitates the 
operations of country cousins, in in- 
flicting their company on their town 
relations, whom, prior to this discovery, 
they were in the habit of seeing about 
once in seven years. Now they pester their 
Vol. II.— No. 8. 



city friends about three or four times a 
month, brintring, as some compensation 
for the trouble they occasion, a nose- 
gay of hedge-flowers, in which earwigs 
and spiders have taken lodgings for the 
summer season. But they are enabled 
to return to their domiciles in the capa- 
cious vehicle, which deprives tliem of 
all pretence for dra^ng any of iheir 
hapless entertainers through fields, 
valleys, and commons, on a pitch-dark 
night, to admire the beauties of na- 
ture. 

Omnibuses have saved my life, for 
they have rescued me from the penance 
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of seeing home every female, young, 
middle- aged, or old, who might prolong 
her stay till dark ; but I wish, for my 
ease, thai they had come up some ten 
years ago. Even now, occasionally, 
through our fair visitants forgetting 
the hour at which the omaibua starts, 



"NemniuDrl&liu] 



u Aorii sapit," 



I am obliged to resume my military 
duties, and escort home some rare spe- 
cies of the softer sex. 

At the age of eight my chaperoning 
qualities were called into play, but I 
confess that my compulsory politeness 
was often Touchsafed with a bad grace. 
" Now my son shall see you home. Miss 
Puddingface," exclaimed my worthy 
mamma, with a vehemence too expres- 
sive of sincerity lo afford me any vast 
delight. " No, I won't think of taking 
the boy out this time of night," replied 
the deceitful old cat. "Nonsense!" 
said my mother, and then an amiable 
contest (the object of which was to 
victimize me,) ensued between ma' and 
Miss P., I, at intervals, growling out, 
"I shall be most happy," in a tone 
which nearly choked me, and indicatin"* 
the very reverse of its verbal import" 
Mother's eloquence and my insinuating 
manners prevailed over the obdurate 
heart of the visitor, and 1 was allowed 
the honour of walking from Lambeth 
to Paddington with her, through a 
pouring wet night, with the adtntional 
treat of straining my arms to hold a 
large chaise umbrella over my lovely 
companion. 

Frequently have I been compelled to 
leave a party of merry-hearted children 
to give some antediluvian dowager, or 
superannuated spinster, the benefit of 
my protection. My protection ! A boy 
of nine protecting a mass of female 
thews and muscles ! A rabbit would 
have been equally efficient in defending 
a tigress from the impertinence of some 
varlet of a fox. Indeed, I was rude 
enough to think that the absence of 
personal attractions in the ladies en- 
trusted to my care, would have been 
their surest safeguard. 

Once it fell to my duty lo convoy a 
Mrs. Gammon, who had spent the day 
at Lambeth, to Hackney. This lady 



had but one attraction, and that was a 
beautiful head of hair — so beautiful, 
that its ringlets ensnared the heart of 
Mr. Gammon, a florist, who called her 
his hairbelle, and in a short time added 
her to his collection of flowers. It 
was a very windy night, and we had no 
slight difficulty in keeping our ground ; 
but, by dint of perseverance, we at last 
reached the foot of the old Londoii 
Bridge. Hearing the waterworks, I 
put my head through the balustrades, 
and Mrs. G. following my example, her 
bonnet was unfortunately puffed away 
by a gust of wind, but how much more 
surprised was I when her hair suddenly 
took a similar flight. All human efforts 
were unavailing to save her tresses 
from a watery grave. Poor woman ! 
violent were her paroxysms at finding 
to her cost that there were more locks 
in the Thames than in the Regent's 
Canal. She looked deplorably ugly, 
and to escape the laughter of the by- 
standers, who were much amused at 
the Capuchin-like figure she cut. she 
called a coach, and declined my further 
services. I did not forget to mention 
this mishap, which so incensed her that 
she never forgave what she regarded as 
the "front of my offending," and re- 
venged herself on my blabbing by 
never allowing me to walk home with 
her again. 

As I grew older I began to discrimi- 
nate, and did not particularly object to 
" doing the amiable" by a young and 
beautiful girl, or one whose conversation 
tended to enliven and beguile the jour- 
ney ; but these, alas 1 were as scarce as 
a prize in the late Glasgow lottery, all 
such rarities having some kind sweet- 
heart who felt happy in calling for 
them ; and human specimens of the 
antique, and demoiselles who informed 
me, when it rained, that it was a wet 
night, were still consigned to my special 
keeping. I have sometimes been so 
dreadfully nipped with cold id these 
nocturnal excursions, that it has oc- 
curred to me I must have discovered 
the North Pole; and at others I have 
been so knocked up, that a feather 
might have knocked me dovnt. But 
thanks to Shillibeer, my labours are 
terminated, those who were once my 
troublesome fair, now forming a part of 
the omnibus/ore. 
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A CONTENTED family is a circle of Na- 
ture'aown furmation, and one in wliich 
she delights to exert her most fascinat- 
ing powers; for I know of no more 
beautiful object of contemplation in the 
world than a scene of simple and un- 
alloyed domestic felicity, — no part of 
the social system which presents a 
more delightful picture to the eye than 
a smiling happy family gathered around 
their hearth in the sweet communion of 
affection and sympathy. At the same 
time, nothing is more acutely distressing 
than to see the sacred stillness burst 
rudely upon by the storm of misfor- 
tune, — to see the desolating hand of 
death remorselessly hew down, one by 
one, the component part of Nature's 
lovely structure, till, from the repeated 
gaps made in her circle; the remaining 
portions become scattered and lost. 

1 knew the Napiers intimately, — I 
became acquainted with them in their 
happiest days, and was a chosen guest 
at their hospitable board. In fact, my 
favourite method of passing ati evening, 
was to stroll in and partake of their do- 
mestic recreations, alternately chatting 
with the heads of the family, and listen- 
ing to the unexcelled musical powers 
of their eldest daughter Emily. They 
visited but little abroad, and saw but 
little company at home, for the happi- 
ness they enjoyed was of a nature as 
purely domestic as it was delightful, 
A few select friends, however, visited 
■hem, of which small number 1 had the 
good fortune to be one. 

Mr. Napier was a merchant of high 
respectability, and a travelled man. 
He possessed, in an eminent degree, 
that fund of information and anecdote, 
united to the graceful suavity of man- 
ner, which a long intercourse with the 
superior classes of foreign society sel- 
dom fails of imparting to an intelligent 
Englishman. He was little past the 
prime of life, and as yet the grey min- 
gled but partially with his dark brown 
hair. 

Mrs. Napier was of Germanic extrac- 
tion, and her union with her husband 
was the result of pure affection, un- 
allied to sordid motives, their fortunes 
having been about equal. Their ac- 



quaintance commenced, during a pro" 
traded slay which Mr. Napier was then 
making at Vienna, where they were 
married, and the ceremony was a se- 
cond time performed on their return to 
England. 

At the time of which I am speaking, 
Mr. and Mrs. N. reckoned a quarter of 
a century from the date of their 
union, and during that period had be- 
come the parents of a son and two 
daughters, who contributed as far as 
possible to the perfection of their feli- 
city, and the cementing yet more firmly 
the bond of their mutual affection, 
William was the pride of his father, the 
nucleus ofhishappiness, the foundation 
of his ambition, and the keystone of his 
hopes. He was a handsome spirited 
young man, just twenly-four. His 
mind, sprung naturally from the finest 
soil, was cultivated to the last degree of 
refinement by the unceasing asslduily of 
his father, aided by the most eminent 
scholars of the day. He possessed 
every sterling acquirement, added to all 
those light and external accomplish- 
ments considered as desiderata by the 
polished Chesterfield, 

Were it absolutely required that I 
should give an exact and graphic de- 
scription of ihe beauties, both menial 
and personal, of his sister, Emily Na- 
pier, 1 should abandon the pen in de- 
spair. Vain would be the endeavour, 
for, unless gifted with the genius of a 
Sliakspeare, I should ulterly fail. In- 
competent therefore of giving an ade- 
quate portraiture of Miss Napier, I 



. be ( 



:nted with i 






faint idea of those inestimable q 
tlons which adorned, and rendered her 
the delight of all. Emily was just 
nineteen, and in person was of that 
height best adapted for perfect symme- 
try of form, and the unaffected grace of 
her carriage I never saw surpassed, in- 
deed scarcely ever equalled. Her hair 
was of the richest auburn, floaling in 
long unstudied ringlets down her neck, 
and resting upon a shoulder, which, 
had Phidias seen, he would have thrown 
down his chisel, in despair of immor- 
talizing its contour in his marble. The 
outline of her features was in the purest 
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etyle of Grecian beauty, although their 
hue differed materially from the natives 
of that climate. Miss Napier's com- 
plexion was fair, — delicately, transpa- 
reatly so, and her eyes, so mild, so di- 
vine ID their expression, imparled a holy 
lustre to her countenance, the effect of 
which approached the sublime. Emi- 
ly's angelic face was a faithful mirror 
of her mind, which as nearly bordered 
upon perfection. Her life itself was a 
poem, and her mild and heavenly dis- 

Sosition such a theme as poets love to 
well upon. She saw but the brighter 
and lovelier parts of life, — was conver- 
sant but by report with the cares and 
crimes which form dark passages in the 
history of man, — her pure and inno- 
cent spirit, scarce cognizant of the ex- 
istence of treachery or falsehood, would 
fain have believed all created beings 
spotless as herself. The accomplish- 
ments too of Emily were of the first-rale 
order, for she was perfectly mistress of 
several continental languages ; and her 
musical powers! — the strains she drew 
from her harp were masic, extatic, soul- 
inspiring music. I could never long 
contemplate the finished beauties of 
Emily Napier without a melancholy 
sensation steahng over me ; for her ex- 
treme delicacy of constitution, and the 
symptoms of a consumptive tendency, 
which 1 feared I at times discerned, 
seemed to my sensitive fancy to fore- 
bode ihe early removal to a happier 
sphere of a creature too holy and too 
fragile for this world. 

Between this enchanting girl and her 
elder brother, William, there existed an 
affection truly beautiful to behold ; and 
their mutual acquiescence, and antici- 
pation of each other's slightest desires, 
formed a picture of fraternal love which 
we might seek far for in vain. The 
child, for Georgiana was several years 
younger than her sister, Ibnned an 
agreeable diversity in our domestic 
scene, and she exhibited considerable 
prccociry of talent: for which, indeed, 
all the Napiers had been remarkable. 

I was sitting one evening, at the 
close of autumn, enjoying the charming 
and animated conversation of this ami- 
able family, soon after my first ac- 
quaintance with them had ripened into 
intimacy, and 1 was an adniitled and 
welcome guest at their cheerful fire- side, 
when a loud knoct at the hall-door be- 



tokened Ihe arrival of another visitor ; 
and the servant announced Lieutenant 
Latimer ; at the same moment, a tall 
man, habited in a half military costume, 
passed him, and at once entered the 
apartment with the familiarity of an old 
acquaintance. 

" Ha ! my dear Charles," exclaimed 
Mr. Napier, rising from his chair, and 
warmly greeting the new comer, — " ar- 
rived in town so soon? — and without 
notice too!— This is indeed an unex- 
pected gratification." 

The officer returned the salutation in 
an equally friendly and graceful man- 
ner, and, after exchanging courtesies 
with the other members of the family 
and myself, he took his seat by the side 
of Emily, 

I had observed her colour heighten on 
the first announcement of the lieute- 
nant's name, and the vermilion tint 
grew yet deeper as, with a sparkling 
eye and animated smile, he drew near to 
address her. This inspired me with an 
idea which I afterwards found to be 
correct. — Lieutenant Latimer was a fa- 
voured and accepted lover. 

'* Heaven grant ihat he prove worthy 
of her !" ejaculated I, inwardly : and I 
shuddered as the thought crossed my 
brain of the possibility of the angel 
Emily being united to a man who might 
be insensible to her inappreciable worth, 
who might, in a word, use her ill. 

Mr. Latimer appeared to be about 
seven -and -twenty, of slight, but elegant 
formation, — I am not much of a physiog- 
nomist, and consider mascul ine beauty 
as a matter solely to be decided by the 
ladies, since we claim exclusive judg- 
ment on the merits of feminine charms; 
still 1 must stay, the lieutenant was 
decidedly handsome, although I always 
entertained the opinion that there was 
an expression, for which 1 can find no 
other name than sinister, in his small 
piercing black eye, and which detracted 
from the otherwise noble and command- 
ing air of his features. 

In the course of the evening, a de- 
lightful little concert was performed : 
Miss Napier took her harp, Mr. Latimer 
displayed a fine knowledge of music and 
brilliant execution on the piano, the old 
gentleman fingered his violin in very 
excellent stvie, and William gratified us 
by his chaste and delicate accompani- 
ment on the dute; whilst Mrs. Napier 
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and myself, with the little Georgtaoa 
seated on her carpet stool, were the 
delighted auditors. After playing seve- 
ral concerted pieces, and each performer 
had displayed liis powers in a solo, — 
here Emily far outshone all, — it became 
time to separate, and in the highest 
spirits I hade them farewell. At the 
same lime the young oflicer also de- 

" He is the destined husband of 
Emily," thought I, as 1 parted with La- 
timer at the corner of the street, and he 
became lost to view. " Oh ! ihat I 
could penetrate the mystic gloom which 
envelopes the events yet hidden in the 
dark womb of futurity, and bring to 
light those on which hang the fate of 
the celestial being for whom i am so 
deeply interested ! In a moment of ro- 
mance I uttered the above words nearly 
aloud, until, waking from ray dream, 
and convinced of its absurdity, I could 
but breathe a prayer for the welfare of 
Emily, and hurry towards home. 

Every evening now brought the Lten- 
tenant at the usual hour to M r. Napier's 
bouse. He was an universal favourite, 
and seemed as it were engrafted on the 
family tree. His suit was favoured by 
the parents and brother, and not dis- 
couraged by the g:entle Emily herself; 
forEmily loved Latimer, — loved him with 
all the fond devotion of her sex, and all 
the ardour of her own warm and aifec- 
tionate heart ; — loved him with that im- 
passioned and painful sensitiveness, of 
which the tender, confiding nature of 
an innocent girl is alone capable. Not 
that Miss Napier made any indelicate 
outward display of sentiment— no ; she 
threw the thick mantle over her feelings 
which custom and decorum demands. 
' She never told her love,' but subse- 
quent melancholy circumstances showed 
but too vividly 'the real state of her 
heart. 

The happiest hours of my life were 
those spent in the society of this amia- 
ble circle. By degrees the doubts which 
I had from time to time entertained on 
Emily's behalf, vanished like clouds 
before the sunshine of Latimer's elegant 
and brilliant conversation, in the course 
of which he displayed such nobility of 
idea, so many fine qualities, and so 
much tenderness of affection towards his 
chosen one, that I began to consider 
bim as a fitting partner for her whpm I 



used almost to look upon as a bdog 
almost too ethereal to be united to one 
of mere mortal mould. 

" I am sure she will be happy," ex- 
claimed the old man to me one evening 
when we were alone together ; " and 
yet I know not how to part with my 
darling." I thought a tear dimmed the 
effect of a smile which lit up his manly 
face as he spoke these words; but, if 
such were the case, the agitation was 
but momentary, and he quickly re- 
sumed his wonted cheerfulness. 

" I have no doubt she will, my dear 
sir," said I ; but I spoke with effort. — 
" The lieutenant appears in every way 
worthy of the inestimable treasure of 
Miss Napier's affection," 

" He is a princely fellow," replied 
he ; "I know his disposition intimately, 
having been acquainted with him ever 
since my return from the Continent, 
five- and 'twenty years ago, when he was 
a mere infant. In fact, he was brought 
up under my own eye; and so tho- 
roughly am I convinced of his deserving 
qualities, that there is not a man in 
existence on whom I would so willingly 
bestow my child as Charles Latimer." 

I subsequently discovered some other 
circnmstincesrelating to the Lieutenant, 
which the delicacy of my friend had 
concealed. He was the son of an old 
school- fellow and crony of Mr. Napier, 
who afterwards became an officer iti a 
dragoon regiment which was ordered 
for foreign service. Latimer gained 
promotion, but shortly after attaining 
the rank of major, he was killed in 
action, leaving a will by which he ap- 
pointed Mr. Napier the guardian of his 
infant son. This occurrence took place 
shortly after the latter had settled with 
his wife ; and finding that the widow of 
his deceased friend was left in very 
straitened circumstances, he generously 
took young Charles under his protection, 
and paid the entire expense of his edu- 
caiion at a public school. But Mr. 
Napier's liberality did not end here. 
There was a large estate in Nottingham- 
shire to which Major Latimer was enti- 
tled, but which had been unjustly with- 
held from him by another branch of his 
family; and it was only by the tedious 
process of a chancery suit, the heavy 
expenses of which the gallant officer's 
limited funds were utterly unaUe to sup- 
port, that it could be recovered. As 
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the guardiaa of the young heir, Mr. 
Napier laid the necessary instructions 
before his own solicitor, end advanced 
all sums for the costs and disbursements 
of the proceedings, aitliough he well 
knew tiiat in the event of a decree being 
made against the infant claimant, there 
was no certainty of reimbursement, 
young Latimer having no fortune in 
expectancy, unless, indeed, he should 
acquire one by any profession he might 
pursue. Mr. Napier's object was too 
disinterested to permit that consideration 
to influence his conduct : but conscious 
as he was of the proverbial uncertainty 
of the law, and the vexatious delays 
particularly attendant upon all suits in 
chancery, he was too prudent to allow 
the future prospects of his ward to de- 
pend solely upon the hope, however well 
grounded, of ultimately recovering the 
property. He therefore, immediately on 
his attaining a proper age, purchased 
for him a commission in the army, as 
the young hero evinced a decided incli- 
nation to follow his father's glorious 
profession, and congratulated himself 
that his favourite Charles was at all 
events provided for, with the addition 
of a very fair prospect of succeeding to 
a fortune which would entirely obviate 
the necessity of following any pursuit 
whatever. After a lapse of several 
years the suit was decided, and a decree 
made in favour of young Latimer, by 
which the holder of the estate was com- 
pelled to give up possession, and also 
to refund all rents and profits which he 
had received during his unjust enjoy- 
ment of it. So that when the young 
officer attained his majority, he not only 
entered upon a handsome property, but 
became master of a large sum in ready 
cash, out of which he immediately re- 
paid his benefactor the whole of the 
money he had so generously advanced. 

It was at this period that he first 
made proposals for the hand of Miss 
Napier, which could not be attributed to 
mercenary motives, as he was now rich, 
and the moderate portion of the young 
lady was not the slightest object to 
him. His disinterestedness on this point 
was fully proved by the determination 
he expressed of settling, not only the 
whole dowry upon herself before mar- 
riage, but also of adding to it a sum 
nearly double the amount from his 
private purse. * • • 



The wedding-day was fixed — the wed- 
ding presents were made — the lawyers 
were busy in preparing the marriage 
Settlement— and in about three weeks 
Emily Napier was to be united lo the 
man of her heart's choice. Just at this 
period I was summoned into the country 
on some business which I expected 
would detain me about a week. 

" At all events you will return to 
town in time to dance at the wedding !" 
said Mr. Napier, jocularly, as he accom- 
panied me to the door, on the evening 
preceding the day I had fixed for de- 
parture. 

" By all means." 

Business detained me longer than I 
anticipated, and upwards of a fortnight 
had elapsed before I returned to town. 
My first care, after arranging a few 
domestic concerns, waa to hasten to 
Mr, Napier's lioiise. It was winter, 
and the shades of a dull, raw evening 
had drawn around before I arrived at 
the spot. On turning the corner of 
B — Street, where he resided,! perceived 
that it was thickly strewn with straw, 
which extended nearly the whole length. 
My heart beat thick, and a sudden swell 
arose in my throat, as, with a vague 
presentiment of niisforlune, 1 quick- 
ened my steps towards the house, from 
which I was distant about fifteen doors. 
Being on the same side of the way, my 
impilient feeling urgedmeto cross, that I 
might gain an earlier and more complete 
view of the premises, and, as I hurried 
along, I endeavoured to pierce with my 
sight through the drizzling misty rain 
which seemed to hover, rather than fall, 
through the heavy atmosphere. As I 
drew nearer,! imagined 1 saw something 
white upon the door, rendered more 
conspicuous by the dim gleam of a 
lamp which shone full upon it. " Gra- 
cious Powers!" I exclaimed — "surely 
— no, no, it is fancy; — and yet— it is, 
itis, by Heaven!" 

I had now gained the steps, and on 
ascending them, found my fears too 
truly verified— the knocker was indeed 
muffled. 1 actually staggered back, over- 
powered by thesickeningsenautions which 
arose within me; and, had 1 heard certain 
news of the death of some dear and 
valued connexion, I could not have felt 
more petrified than I did at the sight of 
so seemingly harmless, and, in itself, so 
unimportant an occurrence as the 
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knocker or a door beiog partly covered time I endeavoured to fortify mysiDking 

vith leather ! It appeared to me the spirits with such Gug§:estions as first 

harbinger of disease, of misery, and of arose in my mind. " It may not be," 

destruction ; and, to ray unsteady and . thought I; " it may not be for any|of the 

almost frenzied gaze, death itself family — one of the servants, perhaps — 

seemed flitting through' the dim, gloomy Mr. Napier's philanthropy is well known, 

air, and pointing with a grin of hideous lie would pay nearly the same attention 

exultation to the house in which he had to their necessities and comforts during 

marked bis prey. Such importance do sickness, as to a relation of his own ; — 

very trifles arrogate in the miud of man the child, perhaps ; — Emily 1 Oh yes, 

from their causes, and the effects they Emily looked remarkably well when I 

frequently involve with them. left town — it cannot be for her — God 

Several minutes elapsed before I could fobid!" 
assume courage enough to give the 
signal for admittance, and during the {To be continued.) 



BY-GONE DAYS.—A Poem. 

BY JOHN CHARLES HALL, ESQ. 

" taitein thought again. 

Of the etolen aweetnees of those evening waUu 
When pansied lurf WR3 air to winged fBRt, 
And circling forests, liy etherlal touch 
Enchanted, wore the livery of the aiiy." Low. 

When wandering far from friends and native home, 
As 'mid yon glen at twilight's hour I roam. 
Pictured in Memory's glass, how sweet ! 
Our by-gone days 1 — days that are past to greet. 
To stray in fancy through each well-known scene. 
To pace the churchyard and the village green. 
The vista's ruin," where the ivy grew, 
And ail the fav'rite haunts my childhood knew, 
" How sweet ! " (while all that's evil shuna the gaze) 
To muse upon those happy by-gone days. 
Hail, by-gone days ! thee simply will I sing. 
" And from myself the artless picture bring : " 
Those well-known spots to me, oh ! mind, restore. 
Each youthful friend — each pleasure now no more ; 
The rocky dell — once my belov'd retreat, 
"The woodbine grot, where stands the rustic seat;" 
And as I watcli, Sol's last — the lingering beams, 
The parting streak, that o'er each object gleams, 
I gaze admiring on the setting rays. 
And think on past, on happy by-gone days — 
When I was wont to pace the mossy glade. 
To view the crimson-zon'd horizon fade. 
Here, far remote from care and human noise, 
I sit me down to think on former joys ; 
Pause on each scene of by-gone days once more, 
Aeain ! again! the well known spots explore. 
Oh that thou could'st, " from thine august abode," 
Survey thy friend on life's dismaying road ; 
That thou couldst see him at this moment here, 
Embalm thy mem'ry with the briny tear, 
And hover o'er me as I gaze around. 
Where the blest shades of by-gone days surround. 
But thou art near — hark ! hark ! the whispering breeze 
Conyeys her voice, soft murmuring on the trees ! 
* Ruin Wiseton, Notlinghamahire. 
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A MinitTel'i Song. 

She comes ! she comes I clad in the night's dark robe, 

" When deathly silence reigns upon the globe :" 

Whence comes ? — ah ! whence this visionary scene ? 

"Tis fancy's wild etherial dream i wean ; " 

By her inEpir'd, calm reason wings her flight : 

" What fond illusions burst upon the sight : "' 

And in bright memory's shroud-encircled face, 

The joys of infancy we fondly trace. 

My song must close, the murky mists of night, 

Obscure pale Luna's visionary light ; 

The muse must cease, — once more my adverse lot, 

Leads me (reluctant) from each cherish'd spot, 

Again compels to plunge in busy life, 

To share its cares, its turbulence, and strife. 

Yet 'fore my ling' ring, my unwilling feet 

Are banish'd ever from thislov'd retreat. 

Ere the bright prospect passes from my view. 

Scenes of my childhood — one— last foud adieu ! ! ! ! 

7, BalA Plact, Ktmnglim. 



A MINSTREL'S SONG, 
By M L. B. — Author, of " QurrE good ewouoh," 

Hanq thou, my harp, in thine old, old halt. 

Where rarely the feast is spread ; 
Where lonely beams from the gay sun fall. 

On escutcheons of the dead ; — 
Where shineth armour, of serf and chief. 

Where many a banner waves. 
Each, bearing a legend, bold and brief. 

Of " battailles," and gory graves. 

Hang thou, my harp, in thine old, old hall, 

'Mid stillness, and gloom profound, 
Where, to living voice, and light foot-fall, 

Hush'd Echo returns no sound ; 
Where the cold moon's ghostly beam is thrown 

On storied rain-bow frame, 
Till it lends to sculptur'd wood and stone 

Each strange, but gorgeous strain. 

Hang thou, my harp, in thine old, old hall. 

Where freakish minnikins play. 
And statues grave, at their wizard call, 

Dance on, until peep of day : 
Where mingleth with tempest — songs, and wail 

From the bodiless, — and where, 
Unearthly voices, — a ghastly tale. 

Of their butchery declare ! 

Hang thou, my harp, in thine old, old hall. 

Faint waxeth its minstrelsy ; 
But song, like light, on its strings shall fall, 

r that haunted sanctuary : 
Strength shall be gather'd from steel and stone. 

Deep colouring, from the glow 
Of tinted beams ; whilst spirits, the tone 

Of their wild lutes shall bestow. 
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BY J. C. HALL, U«. 

" Well, Massa, you do go leave me ; 
— me go too — me be free j ^ see 
great country ; you no flog me. I 
oDce had wife— me have childi— me 
have garden — me get up ooe night, 
see house fire ; me run out — me caught 
by strong men, put down ship, brought 
here ; they mark back — me no more 
see my country — me see yours, you buy 
me, let me go," and the poor black 
embraced the legs of the Captain, look- 
ing entreatingly into his face. 

" Well, Mungo, I have bought you ; 
you shall go with me to England." 
The black danced with joy, covered 
himself with ribbons, and seemed the 
happiest being in the world. 

Captain Henry Campbell had been 
from his earliest years a sailor, and 
after making many voyages to the 
East Indies, in the capacity of mate, 
obtained the command of a ship he- 
longing to tho East India Company, 
engaged in sailing from one settlement 
to another ; at other [imes he resided 
OD shore, superintending their com- 
mercial coQcerns. Being now in the 
possession of a considerable fortune, 
he resolved to visit his native country, 
and, accordingly, accompanied by 
Mungo, embarked for the shores of old 
England. 

The morning was beautiful ; a few 
drops of rain had fallen during the 
night; the dew-drops hung upon the 
magnolias, and a rainbow, darting 
through the fleecy clouds, shone as it 
were spanning the blue deep ; and all 
within the beauteous arch appeared to 
be clearer than that without — so pure, 
so truly magnificent it looked, bend- 
ing o'er the hills of that southern 
cooDtry. 

^It chang'd of conne ; ■ heavenlr ounelioo, 
■ 7 child of 1 
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GhttcTing like crescenw o'er a Turk's pKnliMi, 
And bleuding everj colour into one." 

For some days nothing could be 
more favourable : the steady breeze 
had wafted them a considerable distance 
on their way. The wind now rose a 
little, and a dark black cloud appeared 
in the north. 
^ Vol. II.— No. 8. 



" We shall have plenty of work era 
night, I fancy," said the mate, and be 
was but too true a prophet. 

All was prepared against the storm, 
which now burst upon them with almost 
irresistible fury. Mountains rose in 
quick succession, appearing every mo- 
ment ready to overwhelm them. But 
the ship rode over, ascended from the 
liquid vale, and scaled the watery 
heights, maintaining a successful strug- 
gle with the roaring elements. 

"Awful," said the captain, " was the 
thunder of the storm ; awful, too, the 
frequent descent of the wind, perpen- 
dicularly holding us in long suspense, 
as if resolved to push and bear us 
down to the depths; and awful the oc- 
casional suspension of our gallant bark 
upon the top of the white billows, when 
every timber trembled as in terror 
while about to be precipitated the next 
moment into, the yawning gulf be- 
low ! " 

Yet the scene was full of grandeur. 
Who can witness similar exhibitions 
without being struck with the majestv 
and power of the tempest ? The wind 
sometimes dispersing a wave in furious 
spray, reflecting ten thousand rain- 
bows — mountains of blue, crested with 
crowns of brilliant emerald, and these, 
again, gemmed with silvery foam. 

The storm continued with unabated 
fury : the masts were cut away, the 
rudder gone ; the leak had increased so 
fast, that in spite of every exertion the 
water was fast gaining upon them ; the 
wind had abated, but the ship laboured 
so much that it was of little use to ex- 
pect to hold out much longer. They 
were greatly distressed for want of wa- 
ter and food. All that came were con- 
stantly directing their eyes to every 
point of the compass to look for a 
sail. 

" In nin the tel»cop* 
Wu aaad— HOT shore, nor nil sppeer'd in 

light. 
Nought bat the heerj tea ud aoauag night." 

Out of a company of eighty-six men 
and boys, Captain Campbell, Mungo, 
the Captain's mate, and sixteen sailors 
belonging to the vessel were all that 
remained. The storm again rose with 
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all its former fury, the lightnings flaih- 
ed in qui<llc succession : at length a 
loud peal of thunder burst over their 
heads, and, horror 1 can 1 picture their 
dreadful situation? — the ship was on 
lire and they unable to quench the 
flames. 

The heat became so great that it was 
impossible to bear it longer ; the yawl 
and pinnace had been stove at the be- 
ginning of the gB.\e ; the long boat was 
now hoisted out, a blanket supplied 
them with a sail, a few pounds of bis- 
cuits, some porL, a cask of water, and 
some ram, was all they could procure, 
and the poor sailors jumped into the 
boat, and pushed away in time to clear 
the ship, which at this moment blew 
up, and scattered the burning spars in 
every direction. For five days they 
were driven about on the ocean, scorch- 
ed and blistered by the burning sun ; 
their water was gone, but during the 
night a few drops of rain fell, which 
enabled them to quench, in some mea- 
sure, their thirst. Day after day passed 
away, and every evening they mourned 
some fellow- sufferer committed to the 
deep. One morning they saw a sail ; 
all now vfere revived. They hoisted a 
waistcoat for a flag — they fancy it is 
coming nearer, nay, some descry a boat 
let down. A boat — a boat ! delusive 
hope ! she is soon out of sight, and 
either has not seen them, or paid no 
attention to their signal of distress. 
But another vessel now hove in sight ; 
Mungo placed a blanket on an oar and 
held it up. Anxiously they watched 
the ship ; she held on her course for 
some hours, day had long been fast de- 
clining, every minute the form of the 
vessel grew less distinct, and at length 
day closed upon them. Two more of 
their companions were committed to 
the waves. Famine, cold, thirst, de- 
spair, had rendered them so thia and 
gaunt that a mother would not have 
recognized her son amongst thera. The 
night was cold and frosty ; the stars 
shone twinkling bright, and the sea was 
smooth and calm, the winds were hush- 
ed, and they hoped that the ship would 
not be gone. The morning dawned ; 
with what anxiety they watched the 
Crimson tints of breaking day ! The 
mist cleared from. the waters,^ay broke, 
and the vessel was stjl Mb 'sights They 



again made signals, the ship saw tfaem, 
a gun was fired, and two boats hoisted 
out. They had some distance to row 
before they reached them, and the poor 
creatures were so exhausted with th« 
exertions they had made to attract the 
notice of the vessel, that they lay al- 
most inanimate at the bottom of their 
boat. Upon the frigate's boats coming 
up to them the^ were lifted out, and 
rowed to the ship; they could hardly 
bear the motion of the oars, and three 
more died ere they reached the side of 
His Majesty's ship, the Vampire, bound 

for England, on her return from . 

Mungo, the Captain and eight of the 
crew, were all that remained; all that 
reached the frigate. They were hoisted 
up the side of the ship, without having 
the appearance of life or motion, and 
immediately attended by the surgeon; 
they all soon recovered, wiih the excep- 
tion of the poor negro, whose iron con- 
stitution had been ruined by his suffer- 
ings in the hold of the slave-ship, and 
laborious employment when a slave. 
Every time the Captain came to see 
him the black fixed his eyes upon him ; 
poor fellow ! he was as yet too weak to 
speak, but oh ! what did his counte- 
nance express? — gratitude, love, affec- 
tion, and fidelity. And who was Mun- 
go ? A black, a negro, once a slave — 
one who had been torn from kindred 
and from friends — one who had sighed 
as he cast a last fond look on the hills 
of Africa — a being, we are told, inca- 
pable of feeling — one whose nature is 
allied to the brute — one, spite of all 
this false reasoning, descended from 
the same parents as ourselves; 



" Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still 
Slavery, still thou art a bitter draughty 
and though thousands, in all ages, have 
been made to taste of thee, thou art no 
less bitter on that account." 

Munjo had now so ftir recoverfel-'a* 
to beable to walk 'on deck, and thongfi 
the friends of the poor felloWthoil^t 
be would get well, the experienced 
surgeon of the vessel told thfem that he 
could not long survive. He was sink- 
ing under an attack of phthisis — ^".con- 
sumption, silent cheater' of the eye." 
His eyes soon became sunk in the fore- 
head, tile vo«e« hoarse^ and ^a in>eatb- 
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ing taboriouB ; he could not even walk 
along the deck without beiag exhaust- 
ed, add It now was but, alas ! too cer- 
tain that he was hastening to the grave, 

towards that bourne from whence no 
traveller returns. He was constantly 
attended by the worthy chaplain, and 
soothed by the offices of religion — at 
length he fell asleep. This son of the 
desert had been untainted by the errors 
of civilization ; he had shared in none 
of what he called "white man's sins." 
"Me no drunk — Mungo love water; 
DO dance — that be wrong ; the Great 
Spirit in hebben say so, so tell the 
the priest ; roe pray to Him, he hear 
me, he hear all— black man. white 
man, all who pray." To express myself 
in the words of an Indian poet, such 
were the sentiments of Mungo. 

"God lend me angel, Uke me citre. 

He come heself — lie hear me prayer. 
If inside heart do pray. 

He we me doif — be know me here ; 

He snr, ' Poar lodiiin, uebber fear. 



wid you night and day.' 
head be giej. 



Now I not old, D 

UeD he no leave me, so him sty — 

Me widyouliil you die. 
Pen tnke dk up to shiny place. 
See wliite man, red man, black ohd face. 

All happy like on high." 

Tbey all assembled at the ship's side 
to see the last sad rites paid to the poor 
negro. " When a ship-mate leaves us," 
said an old sailor, "it is rather hard- 
ish ; one likes to see him weather the 
storm, even though bis masts be gone, 
and a few holes in his sides 'twiit wind 
and water ; and as to this here black, 
though be was not with ua long, still he 
was a good sort of achap, and shivermy 
timbers, but if he wa'n't as good as our 
parson ; but I'm not book-lamed, tbo' 
Bill Towrope wag saying as how he had 
beard that the king was going to 'roan- 
cipate the blacks, which means they are 
all going to heaven, 1 reckons ; however, 
this Mungo's gone to Davy's locker," 
and with this speech he took off his 
hat, put it under his arm, turned the 
" backey" over in his mouth, brushed 
away a tear, and was ell attention to the 
service. It was soon concluded ; thechap- 
Uin rend that part, " and we commit 
hit body to the deep ; " a iplaab wai 
brard. toe water agiuted for a moment, 
then all was 



The ship went nobly on her course, 
and arrived on the coast of old Eng- 
land. The Captain had been absent 
twenty-four years, and when you have 
never seen your home, and friends, 
and native ciime for so long a pe- 
riod, strange thoughts and fancies 
flit across the mind. " Where," we 
ask, ''are our late playmates? where 
the companions of our fireside — the 
schoolmaster and his dame? Where 
they who formed the joyous happy 
throng at our Christmas parties? where 
the rosy-cheeked, sprightly Harriet, we 
used to dance with— who handed round 
the plale, ' big with the fate," if not of 
thousands, of the company who were 
to drawalotfrom Fortune's fairywheel, 
upon that twelfth-night ?" Alas! many 
a heart that then was gay, now sleeps 
beneath the green hillock, unconscious 
alike of the rude urchins that play and 
trample o'er them, and the once absent 
friend, now returned, who waters the 
wild flowers that grow around their last 
silent resting-place with the briny tear. 
So thought the Captain: it was long 
since he had gazed on the green hills 
of his country— long since he had wan- 
dered through her verdant fields; he 
was now returned, hastening up to 
London, musing ou the past and think- 
ing of the future. The rattling of the 
coach over the stones reminded him 
that he was in the streets of the great 
metropolis ; he hastened to the bouse 
of his brother — he found that be was 
dead, and his family dispersed, and 
was directed to Violet Cottage, where 
Mrs. Anson, one of his nieces, lived. 

The niece received the Captain with 
open arms— was so glad to see him, 
and hoped he would not think of leav- 
ing them during his stay in town. Of 
course he was pleased with his recep- 
tion, and expressed bis pleasure at 
seeing them so happy. 

" Ah, but I remember another that 
we must not foi^t — where is my niece, 
Clara ? your sister. Oh ! I remember 
many traits of her character. Pity a 
poor old sailor; but you know well, 
that at limes the tear roust dim the eye, 
and trickle down the furrows of his 
weather-beaten face. Forgive the briny 
drops that now flow as I think of 
pleasures gone for ever ; — but we wera 
speaking of Clara. Can you tell me 
where she is gone ? Is she, like you. 
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happy and comforUbte? 1 feel ray 
time drawiog to a close, 1 shall, there- 
fore, settle the little 1 have to do in the 
wwld, and then, living among my 
friends, await in peace and tranqailltty 
the hour that aoOTier or later will come. 
But what news have you of Clara, my 

Eretty little play-felJow ? I remem- 
er her, as though it were but yester- 
day, coming behind my chair, giving 
me a sly pull, and then running away 
that 1 might Tollow and give her a kiss. 
Sorry indeed should 1 be if my old pet 
was not well — 

" Happv, h>pp]' cliildhaed ! 

Woald 1 were a child, 
Agun to tule iU pore delight! 

Its pleasnrei uoallof 'd." 

"Alas, sir," replied Mrs. Anson, 
"she was always a very foolish wild 
girl, and has given her friends a great 
deal of trouble, and it would be happy 
if we could forget her altogether." 

"Forget!" said the Captain, rising 
from his seat, "forget her 1 forget 
Clara! Poor tiling ! where is her base 
seducer ? Old as 1 am, this arm is not 
yet nerveless — I will be her avenger. 

" Nay, nay, my dear sir," said Mrs. 
A., interrupting him, " I cannot say 
she has ruined herself in the worst 
sense of the word, but has disgraced 
herself and family by a thoughtless 
and hasty match with one far be- 
neath her, and it has ended as might of 
course be expected, in misery and 
wretchedness." 

" Oh, I am indeed happy," ejaculated 
the Captain, " 1 am truly happy that it 
is no worse. I much disapprove of im- 
proper and foolish marriages, but still I 
cannot help thinking, that where there is 
no crime there can be no irreparable dis- 
grace. Butwhowasthe man, and what 
opinion had my poor brother of it?" 

" Why, 1 cannot but say that it was 
perhaps partly my father's own fault, 
for he became fond of the young man, 
who was an artist of considerable ta- 
lent, and employed to teach drawing in 
the family, antl even would not dis- 
cbarge liim after he was informed of 
the danger of an attachment between 
Clara and him ; so when it was too late, 
he fell into a violent passion about it, 
which had only the effect to drive the 
girl into the arms of her lover. She 
eloped, was married to him, and soon 
fell into difficulties; of course my fa- 



ther would do nothing for them, and 
when he died, be not only disinherited 
her, but also made us pledge ourselves 
never again to look upon her as a 

" And you did mskc that promise ?" 
" We could not disobey the com- 
mands of our parent, but we have ooce 
or twice sent tier a few shillings when 
we heard she was in very great dbtress, 
though we could not call upon her, as 
that, you must be aware, would have 
been very improper." 

" And pray what has become of her t 
where is she now?" 

" To tell you the truth, her husband 
has so often changed their abode, that 
it is now some time since we have beard 
any thing of them." 

" May I ask how long?" 
" Perhaps half -a year, or more." 
" Poor outcast 1 I have made no 
promise, however, to renouoce thee, 
and I never will. Be pleased, madam," 
said he, addressing Mrs. Anson, " to 
have the kindness to give me the last 
address you had of this unfortunate 

Blushing and confused she presented 
it to him. " But you will not think of 
leaving us to-day. My servant shall 
make any inquiries you wish, and to- 
morrow you can ride to town in my 
carriage, and do as yoa think best." 

" Ten thousand thanks, my dear ma- 
dam, but 1 am at all times an indifferent 
kind of sleeper, and 1 am sadly afraid 
what I have heard would not much 
tend to compose me ; besides, I am 
naturally very impatient, and love to do 
business for myself— you will excuse 
me." So saying, he t*ok up his hat 
and stick, and bent his steps once more 
towards London. 

When he arrived he went without 
delay to a narrow street near the Hay.. 
market. The people of the house told 
him that the lady and gentleman he 
asked after had long left, and they did 
not know what had become of them. 
This perplexed him a good deal ; what 
to do he knew not, till at length the 
women remembered that Mr. John El- 
lis, for that was the drawing master's 
name, had been employed in the school 
of Mr. Waller Richardson, and remark- 
ed, " it was very probable that some in- 
formation might be obtained of him in 
that quarter." 
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Tbe Captain was uslMred into a 
amall room, containing half-a-dozen 
chairs, a table, writing desk, peni, ink, 
and paper, a few books, among which 
he observed, " Baxter's Call to the 
UocODverted," " Yoaii|; Man's best 
CompanioD," a large family Bible, the 
I^tio' and Greek grammar, a copy of 
Virgil, an^ some others. At one end 
of the room was a mirror, (the walb 
were garnished with a view of Clifton — 
Gravesend, with the new baths,) and 
at the other a full length portrait hun^ 
in a large massive frame, of the peda- 
gogue himself. Mr. Richardson, who, 
habited in a suit of half-worn-out black 
and slippers, his white neckerchief 
soiled with snuff, and the sleeves of his 
dress threadbare from constant friction 
on the desk, now made his appearance, 
bowing and retreating, and at length 
entering the room ; " had great pleasure 
in seeing him, and should be most 
happy to learn his commands. Ha 
could assure him thdt he had been ho- 
noured with the care of youth for many 
years; taught Latin, Greek, trigono- 
metry, analytical geometry, conic sec- 
tions, fluiions, and the — —" 

" Stay," said the Capteio, " I am not 
coming to aik your scholastic acquire- 
ments, I have no child to place under 
your tuition; will you have the kind- 
ness to tell me where a Mr. John Ellis 
lives, who, I am informed, was once a 
teacher of drawing in your academy. 

" Ah! Ellisl poor Ellis, a good kind 
of young fellow, but he left me some 
time ago — he was very poor, and did 
not dress sufficiently well to cut a re- 
spectable figure among my pupils, I 
was therefore reluctantly compelled to 
discharge him — and this, I think, is the 
last direction he gave me — opening his 
desk, he gave the Captain a card — who 
thanking him for his kindness, left the 
room, and calling a coach, once more 
set out to trace the abode of the lost 
aara. 

They went up one street and down 
another, till at length stopping at a 
narrow court he entered a house, the 
windows of which were patched up with 
oil paper, as a protection from the bitter 
November blast, that howled without, 
and from the falling snow, that already 
had covered the pavement. A rush- 
light cast a faint glimmer o'er the room, 
revealing a picture of misery and dis- 



tress beyond description. Yea, loTOly, 
fair, and beateous reader, tenant of th« 
courtly hall— you who never yet have 
known what it is to breathe a wish that 
has not immediately been gratitied ; you 
who have servants ever ready to execute 
the slightest command upon your bid- 
ding, pause and reflect upon the many 
scenes of misery around you, learn a 
lesson from the sketches from life, that 
may daily be painted as we ramble along 
the courts, the alleys, the highways and 
bye-ways of the great city — the capital 
of England — the empress of the sea. 
It is not in some fashionable part of the 
West-end, not in the crowd of wealth, 
youth, and beauty, that throng in the 
Parks or Kensington Gardens, to listen 
to the music of the band, or in the dress 
circle of Covent Garden or Drury Lane, 
that we can trace misery: truly did a 
distinguished foreigner remark " he had 
seen every class in England but the 
poor," — they, too, yon may see also, in 
the courts near Drury-lane ; but a few 
yards from that gay place of amusement 
objects of the greatest misery are to 
be found — children expiring with cold 
and want — looking into their parent's 
face, asking for that bread which is not 
theirs to give — then uttering a faint crj 
— the painful scene is over — yes, poor 
unfriended infant! you are then happy, 
reposing in peace for ever on the bosom 
of thy God. 

1 cannot describe the picture of mi- 
sery, the room as I have before said, 
was low and dark; a small bit of coal 
and two sticks were in the little grate 
as an apology for a Gre — an old woman, 
covered with a few rags, was endeavour- 
ing with her breath to excite some little 
blaze, in order that she might warm 
some gniel — stretched on a mat in the 
other corner lay a pale emaciated form. 
The Captain, after pausing a moment, 
asked him, if he was the husband of 
Clara Campbell. He raised his head 
from the pillow, looked on the Captain 
for a moment, and then fainted — a little 
brandy and water which was immedi- 
ately given, restored him, and he faintly 
whispered, I was her husband, but she, 
alas ! is now no more ! to-night I may 
not tell you, sir, my history, but to- 
morrow you shall hear it. I shall 
shortly be gone — my tired, my wom- 
oot spirit longs to leave this earthly 
tenement to soar on high, to-j.oin her 
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iD'heaven. Ha then muttered in a low 
tooe of voice, 

Y«s, neglect bu iting me lore, 

Hope'ii wild rapturEa thrill no more. 
Sonn ahall DHiiie nnd memory fade, 
In Ilia lomb thii fnrm be lud ; 
Soon this body irwid iti trnot. 
Sleep forgotten m tb- -*"-' 



and then sunk into a quiet slumber. 
Captain Campbell, after giving orders 
that every thing: might be procured for 
him during the night, left him, in order 
that he mielit find some comfortable 
abode, in which poor Ellis might spend 
the remainder of his days. 

The next morning Mr. Ellis was re- 
moved ; in the afternoon. Dr. , 

Dr. , and Mr. , the celebrated 

surgeon, met in consultation. They 
agreed that nothing more could be 
done, it being evident that the poor 
sufferer was beyond the power of human 
aid, and therefore, after ordering some 
soothing medicines, left him. In the 
evening be appeared better— got up, 
and calling for pen and ink, sat down 
to write; he sat writing some hours, 
till at length exhausted he fell asleep ; 
he awoke so much worse that Captuin 
Campbell was immediately summoned — 
" God bless you — God bless you," ex- 
claimed the dyina; man, " 1 am going 
hence — to tread the dark passage of the 
tomb — thank you for every kindness — 
you asked me to give you some account 
of my history, and that of the poor crea- 
ture who is now no more, here (handing 
a sealed packet to him) sir, are a few 
brief lines that will tell you all— fare- 
well— farewell— my God — my God!" 
the hand of the sick man pressed the 
Captain's — he fixed his glassy eyes 
upon him — gradually they lost their 
expression- the grasp of the fingers be- 
came fainter, and fainter — suddenly the 
hand fell motionless upon the bed — poor 
Ellis wu no more ! 



It appeared from the paper, that 
after he married Clara, he got employ- 
ment in a school as drawing-master — 
hoping that in lime Clara's father would 
forgive her :— heart-broken with grief, 
exhausted with hunger and fatigue, be- 
yond measure distressed at the unkind- 
ness of her father, she resolved to write 
to her sister, asking her to plead for 



herself and hnsband with Mr. Camp- 
bell. I give the copy. 

" Mydear sister, — Excuse the liberty 
I am taking in addressing you — what 
am ! saying ? — why need I fear to write 
to one 90 dearly loved— to the playmate 
of my happier days — to a sister? We 
are driven to the last resource, we have 
pawned every thing. £. is now so ill 
that for the last week he has received 
nothing for drawing lessons — my time 
has been so occupied with attending 
upon him, that my needle has, I am 
sorry to say, contrbuted little to our 
support. What then is to become of 
us ? Are We to be driven into the 
streets? Are we to come as paupers 
on the parish in which my father is so 
wealthy an inhabitant ? Oh ! let me, let 
me beg of you, to use your influence, 
not only on my account with my father, 
but also for tlie sake of one so dear to 

me as . I may not even mention 

his name. Oh, dearest sister! — you who 
1 hear are about to be married must, I 
am sure, feel for me, and pity me — and 
though I admit I have done wrong in 
disobeying the commands of my father, 
still, I hope I am not yet so lost as to 
be beyond your pity. Think of my 
dreadful situation- my little trinkets — 
my gowns, ay, even the very bed is 
gone to procure the common necessaries 
of life. The partner of my life too, lies 
on a mat spread on some straw in the 
corner of the room — poor fellow, so ill 
— so much in need of many little com- 
forts, and I unable to procure him the 
least." 

It appears probable, that this letter 
never reached Mrs. Anson; perhaps her 
husband opened it, and concealed it 
from her. A note was sent with five 
pounds in it, but without any signature. 
After this cruel neglect, her delicate 
constitution, unable to bear the hard- 
ships so long endured, gave way — and 
poor Clara was buried at the expense of 
the parish of St. — . But avail- 
ed it that the bloom had faded from her 
cheek — tfaat the lustre of her lovely eyes 
was dimmed? — No! she had fled from 
the vale of tears to that happy land- 
where the poor wounded heart will be 
comforted, where tears are wiped from 
every eye, and sorrow is unknown. 

After the funeral of poor Mr. Ellis, 
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our old friend (he Captain, retired into 
a romantic part of Yorkshire. He wrote 
a note to the inhabitants of Violet Cot- 
tage, that was any tbiog but pleasant; 
with it was a copy of his will— and now 
that the Captain is bappy in bis snug; 
little room — you seated round your 
cheerful Christmas Gre-side, it is high 
time for me to conclude my sketch. 

Think not, however, that the tale is 
overdrawn, it is partly founded on fact. 
Then can we, knowing the misery of our 
fellow men. cast away the beggar from 
our door? Look on yon poor woman — 
her tattered rest — shoes through which 
the bare feet are seen — gaze on the in- 
fant clinging to her breast ; poor little 
thing, how cold it is, how destitute I 

Alas ! tlie scenes 1 have witnessed in 
this metropolis, will furnish materials for 
many a tale of woe. Can you think on 
poor Ellis — look upon his grave without, 
saying, 

Ab 1 whose is this hillock — thfa rresh coTer'd 



Mark wdl ttM Inseriptimi !— the poor OM< 

cut' I grave. 
And o'er it the willowt ti 



and yet there are many more poor crea- 
tures equally destitute, equally as much 
in want as ne was. Be merciful to the 
poor, pity their sorrow, and great indeed 
will be your reward. But see, mamma 
is looking at her watch — it is supper- 
time — that is a hint for me, 1 dare not 
refuse to obey. Christmas is the season 
for joy, mirth, and festivity — how de- 
lightful to meet brothers and sisters 
come back fromschool — to see the friends 
we have been so long been separated 
from, returned — assembled once more 
around the cheerful fire, singing the 
merry song, or mingling in thejoyoua 
dance, all seem so happy that I cannot 
intrude longer upon you, so after hoping 
you have spent a merry Christmas I wish 
you, fair readers, 

A HAPPY New Yeas. 
7, Ballt-pkee, Kentivgton, 
January Ul, 1637. 

(To be continued.) 



NO. I.— LEAVES FROM MY SCRAP BOOK.— A Thovght- 

BT J. C. HALL, ESQ. 

Long on Golconda's shore a diamond lay 
Neglected, rough, conceal'd in common clay. 
By ev'ry passenger despis'd and scom'd. 
The latent jewel thus in secret mourn'd : 
" Why am I thus to sordid earth confin'd ? 
Why scorn'd and trod upon by every hind ? 
Were these bright qualities, this glitt'ring hue. 
And dazzling lustre never meant for view ? 
Wrapt in eternal shades if 1 remain, 
Then shining virtues were bestow'd in vain." 
As thus the long-n^Iected gem display'd 
Its worth and wrongs, a skilful artist stray'd 
By chance that way, and saw, with curious eye. 
Though much obscur'd, th' invalued treasure lie. 
He ground with care,— he polish'd it with art — 
And drew forth all its rays from ev'ry part. 

- . WhTIe now Hortensia's neck ordain'd to grace, 

It adds new charms to beauty's fairest face. 
The mind of man, neglected and untaught, 

' ' ' ' Is this rough diamond in the mine unwrought ; 
Till Education lend her power — unknown 
■ The brightest talents lie, a common stone. 
B^ her fair hand, when fashion'd, the young mind 
R)Bes with lustre, polish'd and rcfin'd. 
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THE STRANGER OF OUR VILLAGE. 

Ho : Give me truth in taocy fletion dreiE, f 

It >cls like ssroured sauce 1 and makei it palatable. 

Dear twilight ; indeed hia conduA alto* 
gether was very strange : each of Far- 
mer Hazleton'a men had teeD or heard 
something wonderful he had done ; oar 
gude wives told long tales of Turpin, 
and Clifford, and others ; our farmers 
spoke of Captain Swing, and other in- 
cendiaries, — each seemed to look at him 
as their spy ; but, as the Fox with the 
Grapes, they made their minds up he 
was no good, and contented themselves 
with quietly watching him ; and as time 
forgotten. The beauties 



It was in May, 1835, when our village, 
which had begun to throw off the lethar- 
gy with which a long, cold and dirty win- 
ter encircles it, — the sun peeping through 
the clouds, the new foliage upon the 
trees, and other spring beauties display- 
ed,— began to assume its wonted love- 
liness, and after the day's labour our 
lads and lasses would assemble round 
an old wooden-legged fiddler for a dance 
in some green unfrequented spot; while 
the aged dame, with her grandchildren, 
would be seen toddling off to the neigh- 
bouring wood ; and the little beer-shop of nature began daily 
door, thronged by the farmers and men wood, which was rathi 
of the neighbourhood, would send forth 
tones of happy melody. It was while 
our village inhabitants were enjoying 
all the pleasures and happiness which 
a return of spring affords, a stranger 
suddenly paid us a visit, and expres^ 
an intention of stopping some time. 
Our gossips were immediately on the 
alert, with the usual, " Who is hi 



was 
1 have been delighted 
mere, natcnmg the squirrels leaping 
from tree to tree, — hearing some night- 
ingale chaunt her melody, at my favou- 
rite seat beneath a huge oak, at the foot 
of which ran a pure little crystal rivu- 
let, warbling over its pebbly bed, and 
giving music to the scene. Here for 
hours I have been seated, listening to 



but all they could discover was, that he the wind rattling through the 

came by the London stage, which set while enjoying my cigars and watching 

him down at the end of the lane, with the rabbits and hares, from the estate of 

only a laige cloak and portmanteau, our magistrate and lord of the manor, 

which he carried himself to Farmer Hugh De Barralt, an old-fashioned 

Hazleton's, where he engaged lodgings, English gentleman, with large estates 

for which he paid one sovereign per and two pretty daughters, his only joy. 



week, which we all agreed was a shame 
that Farmer Hazleton should impose 
upon the gentleman so much, though 
he was a stranger ; but as yet we could 
not discover who he was or his busi- 
ness. Indeed, we heard his name was 
Muff, but the good dames of our village 
declared he was no muff, and Mrs, 
Tupp, who was the eldest dame in the 
village, and I think the greatest gossip, 
declared there had not been a stranger 
within her recollection come to stop at 
(he village, but within four-and-tweniy 
hours she knew his pedigree, business, 
and every particular of his visit. The 
whole village population were now an- 
xiously waiting for information, and 
there was not an old dame amongst us 
who did not dieam something concern- 
ing him; but, to their great vexation, 
he seldom entered into conversation, and 
when he did, was little gifted with that 
great and common virtue of speaking of 
himself. He never left his room tilt 



lis only care. One evening, having 
taken my usual seal, and smoking my 
cigar very comfortably, 1 fell into a 
dose. However, I was awakened by a 
voice, saying as plaintive as music, 
" William, I must not leave the coun- 
try ; I speak not my own inclination, 
but my father would not hear of such a 
thing: besides, you are a mere stranger 
to all my friends, — how can you expect 



theii 



:nt. and I i 



will violate 



their wishes." 

I looked up and was transfixed at 
beholding Miss Elizabeth Barratt walk- 
ing arm and arm with the stranger of 

" Should my father know of these 
visits!" said Miss 6., with emphasis of 
a Juliet. 

" He shall know of them," said our 
stranger, " Now I will myself unfold to 
him our acquaintance." 

" No, no, you must not, — you shall 
not," said Miss B. 
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The Stranger 

" You dare not," echoed a voice un- 
discovered ainon^t the trees ; but 
coming forward, to our great surprise, 
was youDg Squire Malpas, whose fa- 
ther's estate joined tliat of Hugh de 
Barratts, and the considered lover of 
Miss E. B. — and presenting himelf be- 
fore our stranger, Master William Muff, 
seemed inclined to dispute the posses- 
sion of the lady, whom Mr. Muff now 
released, and lel^ her a trembling specta- 
tor to a verbal contest, cliiefly consist- 
ing of, "Who are you!" — At length 
the combatants got more enraged, and 
Mr. Muff, seizing Squire Malpas by 
the shoulders, showed his superior prow- 
ess by shaking him well, and thrusting 
him some yards distant. I thought it 
now my turn to interfere, but there was 
no occasion for it, for Mr. Malpas had 
no idea of breaking the peace, but con- 
tented himself by walkmg away, pro- 
mising vengeance. 

" Ah ! how do you do, Mr. Day," 
said Miss B., " I am glad you were 
here to prevent a quarrel; then taking 
both our arms, we escorted her to her 
father's garden gate: she wished us good 
evening, and disappeared, much to the 
disappointment of Mr. Muff, who turned 
TOtind and said, " You are going my 
way, I think, Mr. Day." I bowed in 
acquiescence. He made a few remarks 
upon interruption, quarrels, curiosity, 
and BO forth, rather more soliloquising to 
himself than talking to me, and as 1 
was myself in rather a moody way, I did 
not press him with replies, being rather 
inclined for enjoyment. We walked 
in silence. Gloomy and more gloomy 
becameour path ; louder and louderthe 
winds hissed through the trees; then 
all was still ; some owl preparing for its 
midnight flight would screach ; some 
bird disturbed would echo his last note; 
— then all was still again, — my spirits 
were remarkably depressed- I paid 
no attention to the path we had taken ; 
for, being so used to the wood, I 
thought it of little consequence. We 
had walked a considerable distance, 
when my stranj^e companion inter- 
rupted me, inquiring if I knew where we 
were. 1 looked round and replied, " Oh 
yes. That path leads to the village, 
but we must have taken a very cir- 
cuitous route." We continued our way 
without any further interruption, ex> 
cept Mr. Muff remarking, there was 
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plenty of game in the woods; till we came 
to an open spot surrounded by trees; — n 
house stood at one end. " 1 never was 
here before, "murmured Mr. Muff. "Nor 
I," laid I, — " we had better inquire at 
yon house," Accordingly, we made our 
way, — we saw no light, — the door was 
bolted, — so Mr. M. made his foot sub- 
stitute a knocker, but no one answered 
it; — it was now getting exceedingly 
dark,— 'We were both in a strange spot. 
1, who had been all my life in the 
neighbourhood of the woods, had never 
seen it, although, I thought I knew 
every part of them. We knocked louder 
and louder, until we nearly shook the 
door from its liinges, when we were 
assailed by an old lady's bead put out 
from the window above us, who hoi 
loa'd vehemently, 

"Ah I you villains, my husband's 
on the look out for you, and now you 
do take advantage of a poor lone wo- 
man, because her husband does his 
duty." We both shouted out " We'Ve 
lost our way 1" 

" Lost your way," relumed the 
amaion, " my husband will put you in 
the right way if he catcbea you ;" and 
BO shutting the wfndow. 

" The devil take her," said Mr. M., 
while he thundered sgain at the door. 

" She takes us Ibrpoachers, or some- 
thing worse," said 1; "we had better 
retrace our steps, for should her hus- 
band come home, we might be roughly 
handled." 

It now got intensely dark, and the 
rain drops which had been falling, be- 
gan seriously to increase, and warned 
us to take shelter. We crossed the 
grass plat, to discover the path we 
came by, and struck into the woods as 
near the direction as we could recollect. 
The rain began to pour down last. The 
wind, which had considerably risen, 
whistling amongst the trees, was quite 
numbing. We ran as fast as we could, 
in hopes to find shelter, and at last 
stopped beneath a large tree to take 
breath, when Mr, M. spied a light; we 
hailed it with the joy a boat full of 
shipwrecked mariners would a sail in 
sight, and we made no less haste to get 
to it ; for we took to our heels, and to 
our great joy discovered it to be a 
small cottage, with a large party of 
jolly fellows ; for when we were some 
distance from it, we heard the vibration 
D 
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of their lungs chantiog sopae huaiing 
choruB. " Braro 1" shouted Mr. M., 
and seizing the door, Bhook the lock and 
found it bolted. A peal of thunder 
followed, the lightning flashed, and the 
rain poured down in torrents. No one 
answered the door. We knocked at the 
window, where we could hear them 
singing about some old sporting farmer 
in the neighbourhood, — but with the 
noise outside and the noise inside, no 
one came. A woman's apron served 
for a blind, so we could not discover 
who they were. Standing \o be wet 
through was not to be tolerated, — so, 
after searching round the cottage for 
shelter, I discovered a sash-window un- 
fastened : — any port in a storm, — up 
I threw it, — a bell was fastened to it, 
which gave a long peal. In jumped 
Mr. M. and I was following him, 
when down he went over a table in the 
middle of the room. " Wasn't there a 
noise," said one of the jovial party. 
" 1 think there is somebody in the next 
room," said another in a whisper. I 
heard footsteps coming, and, to my 
great surprise, saw the muzzle of a blun- 
derbuss pointed. I holloa'd out, and 
was making my way to one corner, 
when I came in contact with a globe of 
gold-fish which stood in tlie recess of 
the window. Fortunately, down it fell, 
gold-fish, globe, and all the &c. stock 
of the little table on which they 
stood ; and the next instant, no small 
discharge of what afterwards proved 
slugs passed above my head, " A light, 
Jessie, a light !" shouted several voices, 
which Jessie was not long obeying. Mr. 
M., struggling with a targe oak table, 
having now disengaged himself, rushed 
at the foremost of the party, an old man 
in a game-keeper's dress, and seizing 
him by the throat, esclaimed, " You 
damned rascal, to fire upon persons un- 
armed, seeking shelter from the storm." 

The old man slm^led to disengage 
himself, and Mr. M. seeing bis enemy's 
allies too strong for him, thrust the old 
man against the boy wich the li^ht, 
which he overturned and extingnished. 
" Seize them, seize them [" shouted the 
old man; " I know them." I bad now 
risen, and stepping forward, said, " My 
name is Day, of Lynch farm. Whips- 
nade, and I don't know — " " You're a 
d— d liat," said a man, seizing my 
arm. The insult I attempted to avenge 
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with the otiier, but which was likewise 
led, and they dragged me into the 



next room. We were all in darkness, 
could see a boy with a match trying to 
get a light from the dying embers of a 
wood-fire. Mr. M. spoke in an impetuous 
manner, with a voice well known to the 
old game-keeper. " Eh, eh," said the 
old man, " 1 thought as much : I don't 
half like these strangers coming to a 
quiet village, no one knows where from, 
or what for ; I always said he was some 
poacher, who had found his late situa- 
tion too warm for him." Mr. M. an- 
swered proudly and haughtily; but the 
old man kept tormenting him with 
several paltry allusions. At length 
Mr. M, got quite indignant; he seized 
the candlestick, which still remained 
unlighted, and dashed it at his oppo- 
nent; it evidently hit its mark, for a 
deep groan and heavy fall followed. 
The next instant the click of several 
firelocks followed, and the boy, who 
had been busily employed over the fire, 
produced a light. Imagine our com- 
fortable situation, with six or seven 
game-keepers presenting arms at our 
heads, swearing, if we did not surrender, 
they would fire. But our suspense was 
cut short by a general cry of" Halloa, 
Mr. Day, it must be some mistake!" The 
light had undeceived them. I knew 
them all to be 'Squire de Barratt's game- 
keepers. They now bade us sit down, 
made up a good fire, which, as we were 
wet through, made me forget the past, 
and to patronize the present. On in- 
quiring, I was told we must consider 
ourselves prisoners, and that old New- 
man, the head game-keeper, was stun- 
ned and desperately wounded, for the 
candlestick had struck him between the 
eyes and forehead. To Mr. Muff, who 
had been sitting with his eyes steadfastly 
filed on the fire in apparent reflection, 
I intimated how matters stood, and that 
we should most certainly be taken 
before 'Squire de Qarratt in the morning. 
Nothing could portray his horror upon 
this occasion ; he ofiered the men any 
amount, if they would permit his escape. 
" Old Newman often observed you 
lurking about the woods, and always 
thought you were after the game ; but 
I'm apt to think you're something worse; 
for if you were innocent, what would you 
care about going before a magistrate V 
However, these various discussions are 
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not entertaining ; but tocontinue : much 
to the mortiBcation of Mr. MufF, we 
we were niarslialled to the house of 
Hiiph De Barratt, Esq. magistrate of 
the county, and from thence to his 
presence-chamber. Upon entering, I 
found our opponents had the advantage 
of being before us. On one side stood 
old Newman, with his face bound up, 
with a green shade over his eyes, which 
appeared very much swollen and black' 
ened, and by the old 'Squire stood 
young 'Squire Malpas, and at our backs 
were arranged eight game-keepers. I 
stepped up to the table where the old 
Squire sat, and said, " 'Squire B,, I 
think it very hard,— I who have lived 



you I 



inyyea 



n Mke- 



ir tenant, should be thus treated 
by vour servants." — " 1 am sorry for 
it, Mr. Day,*' said the 'Squire, " but I'll 
hear the case." Old Newman, the 6rst 
witness, related the whole case, with a 
trifling exaggeration ; and then a good 
dame made her appearance, who de- 
clared two men attempted to break into 
her house, and she thought it was us; 
but her husband, Mr. Newman, being 
out on the look-out, she was so fright- 
ened! Well, their whole evidence was 
gone through; and I made my defence 



by stating the facts of the adventure, 
which Mr. MufTcorroborated. He then 
having obtained Mr, M.'s Dame and 
address in London, summed up the 
evidence, and returned a verdict in oar 
favour ; and then ordered the room to 
be cleared, except Mr. MuS*. myself, 
and Mr. Majpas. He tbeo asked cer- 
tain questions upon Mr. Muff's visit to 
that part of the country ; these were 
interrupted by the entrance of Miss 
Elizabeth herself, who explained her 
introduction at Lady P.'s ball, and that 
her aunt, with whom she was stopping, 
permitted his visits. After some further 
discussion, Mr, Muff begged, and was 
accepted as Miss Elizabeth's lover, to 
the no little chagrin of young 'Squire 
Malpas, who shortly after left the coun- 
try, and emigrated to foreign parts, 
leaving Mr. M. and Miss E. de B. the 
uninterrupted bliss and felicity which 
must follow true and devoted love. A 
few months since, our village was enli- 
vened to a universal joy by their mar- 
riage, though deepened into gloom the 
month aher by the death of \he good 
old 'Squire. Hugh de Barratt. Yet we 
had the pleasure of seeing his place 
worthily' filled by the stranger of our 
village. A. P.G 
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' JULIET, AT DRUKT I.ANE 1 

April 11th, 1836. 



The Juliet Shakspeare drew waa fair and young, 

A vision of the land of sun-glad skies, 
A chaste emotion ! exquisitely strung 

To fondest trust, and heaven-sent sympathies. 
As pure, as young, as exquisite, and fair, 

A vision and reality combined, 
One glimpse revealed thee, maid [ beyond compare, 

Her of our dreams, the Juliet of the mind — 
Artless, as eager hope that made her blegs'd — 

Anguish 'd, as sever'd love that bade her die — 
We saw thee move, caressing and caress'd ; 

We wept to share thy grief's last enstasy— 
And now we long the vision to renew : 
Haunted by ber we saw, sweet Juliet, and by yoa. 

From Poems by J. Jones, Egg, 
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L*b7poeri«ie rsl nn hommnge que ie v 

The eveots that form the subject of 
the present tale occurred not many 
months hack, within the vicinity of Lon- 
don. Events that are worthy to form 
the theme of novel or romance, and 
make many an eye to be dimmed with 
tears, and many a cheek to turn pale at 
its recital. 

ft is true, we are no lonc^r inhabi- 
tants of an age ofchivalry and romance, 
— that we live not in those days when 
when every damsel was wooed ' by 
" couched lance and spear," when 
" To winne him «rorshipp«, and her gmce Eo 
Which of aneaTlhlielhlngiheTnostdidcrave."* 
each goodly knight endangered life and 
reputation, to execute the mandate or 
gratify the lightest wish of his ladye-love. 

" And prove his puissance in baltell braTe."-t- 

Oh! no, those days are passed, and 
young ladies in this era of refinement 
are sued by sighs and tears, by unmean- 
ing nothings poured into their ears by 
their no less unmeaning suitors; or, 
which is of more common occurrence, 
are courted by money and vfon by dress, 
as though love could be bought by gold, 
and affection and happiness were mere 
trifles to be considered hereafter. But 
the human mind, since (as has been 
frequently remarked) it cannot be satis- 
fied with present enjoyment, lives on 
grateful recollections and pleasing 
hopes. The brute creation love to range 
the fields, to crop the green pasture, and 
to bask and ruminate in the sunshine ; 
but for man, the dull reality of things 
must be gilded by the radiance of ima- 
gination ; and the routine of ephemeral 
pleasure must be brightened by the 



Nymph of our soul, and brightneu 

being. 
She mokes the c 
Binds ihe rude night-winds in a silrertiir^Il, 
Bids Hybla's tbyme aodTcmpe's riolet dwell 
Round the green marge of her moon-faaanled 

She, the idenl in the wells of Truth, 

Mores Rladdeniog all things with a godhead's 

But our tale is not one of fancy's 
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wreathing, or imagination's creation ; it 
is a scene from real life, — a leaf torn, 
as it were, from the book of nature, 
whereon to read the human heart. Had 
it been my determination to have fol- 
lowed the beaten track of many in the 
present day, 1 should but have waved 
the fairy wand of charm, and canied 
back the reader to days of yore, to wit- 
ness jousts and tournaments, — or trans- 
ported him to some eastern dime, per- 
chance to Gulislan, the land of toses, 
where the bulbul ceases not to pour 
forth nightly its mournful note, — or to 
those orbs where is assembled all that 
imagination in her boundless flight can 
conceive, or heart desire. But 1 will 
divest it of all the gay and gaudy trap- 
pings that in mockery attract the eye, 
and present it with simple truth as it 
came under my immediate notice. 

Henry Rawdon^ had lately arrived 
from a military college, where he had 
been pursuing his studies with the in- 
tention of embracing the profession ; 
but owing to ill health he had quitted 
WoolHFich, and obtained an appoint- 
ment under government. Among those 
with whom it was hia fortune to asso- 
ciate, there was but one whose habits, or 
whose conversation, seemed at all agree- 
able to his own. William Roscoe had 
held the rank of subaltern in the Spa- 
nish Legion, but had retired from the 
service from wounds received in a 
conflict with the enemy. My friend 
and he grew so intimate, that they 
shared the same roof and the same table, 
and seemed as though united by the 
nearer ties of brotherhood, than the 
friendship of a lew weeks. I saw much 
of Roscoe, and the favourable impres- 
sion on my mind was not at all de- 
creased by the events that marked hia 
former life. 

His father, a man of property, resided 
near**". At theageof seventeen, an 
uncle had died, and bequeathed him 
a lai^ estate in the West Indies, which 
was vested in the hands of trustee!), un- 
til he should arrive at manhood, but to 
that period he was in the yearly receipt 
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oT tive liuDtlred pounda. When he had 
re»clied hiseightee^nth year, he went [o 
college to complete his studies, previous 
to a tour on the Cootinent. Within a 
few miles of Cambridge, there lived an 
old and valued friend of his family, 
with whom he waa in the habit of 
spending much of his time; but by 
degrees the society of his fellow-col- 
legians ceased to please hJm, their mid- 
night revelry and mirth delighted him 
no more, and all his leisure hours were 
passed at the house of Mr. Vernon ; for 
there was a charm that attracted him 
thither, a spell that bound him, as po- 
tent as those of the fable*! Circe, divest- 
ed of their evil, but not their magic. 

Aniie was the only daughter of Mr. 
Vernon, the sole prop of his declining 
years. Her father was a roan who had 
encountered trials and difBculties, and 
oflen would have sank beneath the load 
of his misfortunes, had he not been 
cheered and sustained by his wife. But 
when fortune seemed to smile upon him, 
— when honour, wealth, and riches were 
at his disposal, — when the utmost of 
tioman happiness seemed within his 
grasp, — his wife died, — the partner of 
hia sufferings, but, alas 1 not doomed 
to partake his joys. Oh, how often is 
Ibecup, when raised to our lips, sud- 
denly dashed away ! — how often is the 
summer sky obscured and dimmed by 
tempestuous showers 1 — how often is our 
morning of bliss changed into an even- 
iag of tears I 

He loved his daughter, for she was 
his only child, with all the warmth of 
affection : in her a new well of life 
seemed to have been opened to him, — a 
new existence to have sprung around 
him ; and it was with feeling of plea- 
sure that he beheld the growing attach- 
ment of Roscoe and his daughter ; to 
see her wedded to one not unworthy of 
her, and to witness her happiness, was 
the only desire that occupied his mind. 
And now but few months remained 
to the consummation of his wishes. 
Roaeoe was to enter upon his estate, 
and his daughter to take upon her the 
nuptial vow. Her lover bad left her for a 
few weeks, to settle his affairs, and 
make arrangements with his family pre- 
vbua to his marriage. But he had 
not been absent many da^s, when he 
received a letter begging him to return, 
as Amie was very unwell. Since in her 



own letters she only mentioned a slight 
cold that troubled her, he paid little 
attention to it, knowing that her friends' 
anxiety had magnified the illness. Ano- 
ther letter arrived, and again he quiet- 
ed his mind as before. But a third post 
summoned him to Cambridge, as she was 
dangerously ill. He delayed no longer, 
but returned immediately, and found her 
confined to her room. Inflammation 
had succeeded to neglected cold — the 
incipient too often of disease. Prom 
day to day the symptoms grew more 
alarming, and now the physicians gave 
no hope — she was beyond the reach of 
medicine. From that time Roscoe did 
not leave her bedside; he watched by 
her day and night; he tasted but little 
food — he took but little rest. At length 
the sad, the mournful moment arrived — 
no sigh escaped her lips, no tears were 
in her eyes, and her soul winged its 
flight to better and to brighter worlds. 
They that gazed upon her thought she 
looked more lovely ; they would not, for 
they could not, imagine that the vital 
spark illumed no more that heavenly 
frame, and that her limbs were motion- 
less in death. Tliey thought that though 

" Her dewy eyes were clowd j 
Vet ou tboae eyelids, whose texture fine 
ScHTce hid the dnk-hlue orbs beneath. 
Tie baby sleep was pillowed." 

But she had died, 'loving, lovely, 
and beloved ;' youth, and youth's affec- 
tion had bound her to this earth; but 
Heaven had claimed her, for she was 
Heaven's adopted. Her hand was 
clasped within her lover's, and her dying 
words seemed to be ringing in his ear. 
He could not speak, for his heart was 
full; but he stood with fixed look on 
her angelic smile. Dreams of withered 
bliss and blighted happiness flitted be- 
fore him ;— tears that had hitherto re- 
fused to lend their assistance, whose 
springs seemed to have been dried up, 
now flowed fast — his brain reeled, and 
he fell into a swoon. 

Days and weeks hastened on, but 
reason seemed to have deserted her 
wonted dwelling-place. At length he 
began slowly to recover — it was a strug- 
gle between reason and madness — be- 
tween life and death. The youth, the 
vigour of his constitution, had gained 
the victory ; but his frame had Buffered 
a shock, from which it would require 
years to restore it to health, and ever 
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since was be a Bobject to epjteplic fits. 
He quitted Cambndge ; he left those 
acenes where he once loved to wander, 
but which now possessed no charms for 
him. He went home to liis family, but 
there he found no comfort; every thin^ 
around him was impressed with but one 
image, andevery day called uparemem- 
brance as afflicting as it was regular. 
He became moody and silent, — he 
avoided society, — the sportive mirth and 
gaiety of his friends was gra^ng in his 
ears, — they seemed to mock him, and 
to laugh at his misfortune. His health 
was gradually declining, and the physi- 
cians ordered change of air, and change 
of scene. 

The Spanish Legion was then at its 
zenith : it was officered by many whose 
names were not unknown in history, who 
had joined in the ardour of the mo- 
ment, but who have since retired ; its 
fame had been spread far and wide, and 
had reached even that obscure village. 
Roscoe obtained a cadetship in the Lan- 
cers. He had not been there above ten 
or twelve months, when he was wounded 
in the head and in the side. He threw 
up his commission, he returned home, 
and obtained a vacancy in the same 
office as my friend. 

Buch was his former history, as I 
gleaned from him at different intervals; 
and certainly I felt a greater attach- 
ment to him than perhaps I should have 
done, had no sunn features existed in 
hit life. Of its veracity I had not the 
slightest reason to doubt, therefore I 
gave credence to all that he said ; in- 
deed, there seemed a confirmation of it, 
for at the time I first became acquainted 
with him he wore a wig, his own hair 
having been shorn off on account of the 
wound. I did not for a moment, for 
why should I, discredit him. I knew 
nothing of bis family or their connec- 
tions ; i certainly was curious enough 
once to inquire, and was told that there 
did reside at • • " a family of his 
name, but who or what they were my 
informant was ignorant. So I rested 
contented, for I had a few scruples of 
conscience at my distrust. But as 1 
have been told by Dr. Feelum, that the 
organ of inquisitiveness is very largely 
developed on my cranium, perliaps I 
cannot be blamed. 

Though Rawdon had many friends 
with whom he was always welcome, yet 



his principal visits were confined to the 
family of his aunt, Mrs, Monrose. She 
had spent much of her life abroad in 
the West Indies, where her husband's 
property was situated, and at his death, 
had returned to England, to complete 
the education oF her family. Helen, 
the elder of her daughters, was at the 
delJglitful age of seventeen : it is that 
period of life when all the charms of 
womanhood, and all its budding beau- 
ties, are bursting into view ; — it is the 
season of lightsomeness and gaiety, when 
ail the enthusiasm of an ardent temper, 
and when all the buoyancy of youthful 
spirits, have not yet been sobered in 
maturity, and assumed a settled tone. 
You could not call her beautiful, for her 
features were not sufficiently regular, 
but there was that which more than 
compensated for its absence — " expres- 
sion." It is a language that not only 
speaks to the eye, but affects the ima- 
gination and the soul, — and is not ex- 
pression all in all ? Can eyes that rivcJ 
in their lustre the blackest jet attract? — 
can those that borrow from the sky its 
heavenly blue delight ns, unless they 
catch its sunshine and beam with sym- 
pathy ? Is there aught of charm in 
rosy lips, except they smile with purity? 
Can we feel pleasure in gazing on a 
dimpled cheek, if it be not sometimes 
mantled with ablush? The face is in- 
deed the index of the mind : and with- 
out mind, without expression, beauty is 
like a marble statue, perfect, yet inani- 
mate, — 'tia like the h.idy spoiled of the 
soul, — it is a casket robbed of its jewel. 
Her face was lighted with one hea- 
venly smile, — love and innocence beam- 
ed there, and gladdened the heart as it 
gazed upon it. Her eyes were of an 
azure blue, and shaded by long silken 
Isshes; — her forehead was round and 
full, that betokened the presence of 
much intellect; — her light-brown hair 
was thrown gracefully over her shoul- 
ders, and concealed a neck of snowy 
whiteness. She was exceedingly fair, 
and though, from exposure to the air, ft 
few spots were discernible in her face, 
yet were they but the marks the sun 
had left behind him, as he sipped sweet 
kiasesfrom her lovely countenance. Her 
figure, though not above the middling 
height, was elegant and graceful. Ret 
small foot and ancle seemed to have 
been cast in a Fhidian mould, and 
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not have disgraced the Venus de that the gentle name of frteailihip (bould 



soft, and wheD ;ou held it in your own 
and felt its warm and kindly pressure, 
you could not fail to raise it to your 
lips, and own its possession a heasenly 
boon. Such was Ellen Monrose: — to 
see her was to admire her; one could 
never forget that face so full of breath- 
ing eloquence, — her smile would ever 
haunt, her image would be ever present 
in your dreams. 

Rawdon was attached to her, but in 
vain he loved her ; for she only beheld 
in him a brother and a friend. He had 
no property, and she had but little, 
therefore to possess her hand was to 
him a thing impossible; for these are uot 
the days of " Love in a Collage," when, 
as Fusbos says. 



laugh at this affection, and despise it'; 
but he hath never known what it is to 
love — he hath never felt the force, the 
power of love within bis breast, turniop 
its fiery torrents into pure and limpid 



Ym, lore indeed is lig^ from beavca,' 

A (park of that imaiortiil fm. 
With rnigelii Bharcd, by AU> rirni. 
To lift from auib out low detire. f 
Love is the breathing of the divine 
spirit into our natures^it is the sup- 
fwrt, the stay of life. Do not all things 
love t Love not the winds, as they 
whisper to the rushing waters ? Love 
not the waters, as they kiss the flowery 
banks, and speed to mingle with the 
sea 1 Love not the tendrils of the vine, 
as they curl around the lofty elm? 
Loves not the bee the flower from which 
it sips its honied sweets ? Loves not all 
nature? — all, even heaven and earth, 
are sustained by and live through love. 
And is man alone the creature that feels 
not this impulse in his soul? — is he but 
a thing on earth made like the leviathan 
in the waters, to take his pastime there- 
in ? It is far different : woman is the 
object of bis adoration, — she is the goal 
of his wishes ; — without her, what are 
earthly enjoyments, what are pleasures ? 



Oh no, — such times eiist only in the 
imagination, and hut form a part of the 
day-dream of the poet; for, unluckily, 
man is a carnivorous animal, and r^n- 

uolsubsiston sighs and winning glances, 
at least not after marriage. 

Roscoe was introduced to the family : 
he was pleased with Helen,— be told 
ber of his former history, — of his wi- 
thered love, and faded happiness. She 
pitied him, for she felt for him; and 
oh ! what is such balm to a wounded 
spirit, as words of consolation poured 
from beauteous lips ! She bade him not 
despond, she told him not to pine; — that 
life still possessed enjoyments, — had vet 
pleasures in store for him. — The more he 
saw of ber, the more he was struck with 
her ; for Helen did not, as is the custom 
with many youngladiesofthe present day, 
eshibit all her attractions to catch tlie 
passer-by, and, like horses at a fair, put 
forth their best qualities for the highest 
bidder. She resembled rather that 
lovely little flower, which, though it 
blushes unseen, still possesses most of 
charm and beauty, and adds to its fra- 
grant sweetness by its humility. ^^ ^^^^ 

TTiere is nought so susceptible of that man, withouuhe\ali 



Tell me not of besTCDly bliiw, 

WbKt'i so dear u woman'i love : 

What BO iweet u womui'a liirn 



[the avhile in Beaulj , 

And bask in rays of Fancy's light. ' 

00 soon, alas! theae joya will fade. 
Too acxin from hie rapt gaze depvt ; 

ut noughlV so firm aa love of maid— 
Oh iioiiffbl's ao steadfast as her heart. 



lide, irill btesB, 



sympathy as a female breast, and no- 
thing can so appeal to it as misfortune 
in youth. Every day she saw him, her 
gentle bosom tbiobbcd with pity and 
compassion ; and is not pity akin to love ? 
Was it to be wondered at, then, that 
another feeling occupied her heart, and 
* Bomba*l«s FDrioao. 



Her smile wrjl cheer, will gad 

And fondly soolhe each deadly ai 

And oh '. Uua world's ■ wildemeia 

Without her love, without her heart. 
Then teU me not ot joys above. 

Tell me not of heavenly hlisa ■ 
For nought ia there like woman'a love- 

Nooght to sweet as woman'a kias. 
'tj^o* been said by a French writerj 
woman's 



affection, is a flower without t 
water without stream,— a harp without 
lone,— or a violet at night. And such 
IB the wisdom of Providence, that no 
one is too common, or too dull, no one 
too unmtellectuat. to produce that senti- 
ment, which inspires ivhilst it blesses, 
t Byron. ; Lh Fontaine. 
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Mrs, Monrose, as 1 have before stated, 
lived within some tweoty miles of town ; 
her house was situated in the bosom of 
a deep vale, embowered among trees, 
there was nothing gaudy or of show 
about its exterior — it was simple and 
pretty. The country around was rich 
and fertile, hill and dale were on every 
side, and foliage of the richest verdure 
lent their beauty and added to its charm. 
A littlefurlheron was the village church, 
a pile of antique structure, that seems 
to have been m existence about two 
hundred years — it is a spot that will 
ever be remembered by me, for there it 
was I witnessed one of the most touch* 
ing scenes it has yet fallen to my lot to 
behold— but I anticipate. 

Time hastened on with noiseless step 
— and every day added fresh roses to 
the cheek of Helen, and new beauty to 
her smile. Roscoe was indeed to be 
envied — for he was an accepted lover. 
There is no joy under heaven like the 
feeling of being beloved — the gratifi- 
cations of vanity — the triumph of am- 
bition are as nothing compared with 
this, or rather they are all compre- 
hended in it — when we know that we 
are beloved by one whose affections we 
prize beyond all earthly, almost beyond 
all desires, — when the sweet avowal 
still lingers on the ear, and the delight- 
ful consciousness is burning within our 
hearts — then, indeed, have we reached 
the summit, the very apes of all human 
enjoyment. 



As yet nothing had occurred to mar 
her happiness — life had been to Helen 
like the bosom of a calm and placid 
lake, unruffled by the faintest breath — 
and would to heaven that thou hadst 
then been summoned hence- — how much 
of misery and misfortune would have 
been spared thee ! how much of agony 
and woe ! But a cloud was gathering 
over thy devoted head, in dark aud 
deepening mass, soon to burst with un- 
relenting fury. 

1 remember one evening, they had 
been amusing themselves with having 
their fortunes told, by one of those who 
pretend acquaintance with that ima- 
ginary science. The rest of the parly 
had frequently before undergone that 
ordeal, for bands of Gipsey Nomadea 
used ever and anon to pay that district 
a visit. Roscoe had always refused to 
cross their hands with silver — but at 
last he was prevailed on, at their con- 
tinued persuasion — it was the only time 
he ever tried. The Sibyl, scanning bis 
hand, looked up in his face and said, 
' Sir, you are treacherous.' It may, 
perhaps, appear foolish to relate this 
anecdote, but after circumstances have 
recalled it to my memory, and though I 
am no believer in the mystic lore of a 
Zadkiel or Raphael — yet still has it 
often struck me and does even now — 
that the coincidence was remarkable. 

(To be coniinued.) 



SOUTHERN LASSIE'S SONG. 

My Heiland laddie's bon and brave, 
He danced and sung, but none he gave 

But to me one little kiss. 
Clansmen are true, and ever free, 
And as true his love to me. 

For he talks of future bliss. 

When I am an Heiland bride. 
Yes, when I am, 'twill be my pride 

Then to have an Heiland lad. 
Ah! should my Heiland man deceive, — 
Not marry me, — I do believe 

That I should go really mad. 

A. P. G. 
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PUSS AND THE POETESS. 



AUTHOR OP COKTI. 



" Laura had do time to afflict or per- 
plex herself; for her partner (probably 
to atone for a piece of involuDtary or 
irresistible impertinence) begsn to talk 
to her in suck a strain of flowery dis- 
course! Never before had any thing 
so enchanting gladdened the ears of 
Laura' Beresford. Mr, Hertford told — 
and this witli no obtrusive resolution to 
broach the picturesque — of a moonlight 
Bight passed alone among [he ruins of 
tbe Coliseum, by the side of a dying 
bandit: — of a month spent in one of 
those magnificent Spanish monasteries, 
where the religion of romance still lin- 
gera, though decaying, as yet having 
kwt none of its old ceremonials. He 
bad travelled with Shelley for four days 
and nights — no wonder that, to listen, 
his partner stood motionless and rapt, 
thereby giving the Stony Hampton 
S«ntry another cause of complaint 
against her for damaging the symmetry 
of the quadrille! he had been abandon- 
ed by ruffianly Arab guides in one of 
the tombs in the valley of Beban-el- 

Malook but my readers will lose 

breath if they follow him further. What 
a glorious contrast and compensation 
was this colloquy for the monotony of 
Sir Anthony Oliphant's wooing! Poor 
Laura : she lost her heart within an 
hour. She passed the transparency 
with its lights again and again; but 
the associations which had , made her 
eye linger upon it, somewhat relent- 
■ngly, but half an hour before had faded 
away for ever ! 

" From Foreign scenes and charac- 
ters, the subject naturally changed to 
poetry — from poetry to romance : and 
Dere Laura was at home. She, too, 
bad been in Arcadia, and could talk of 
its " whereabouts." Every one who is 
well read in light literature remembers 

" The ," Aat tale so full of 

talent and terrible incident, which was 
heralded by preliminary paragraphs for 
months before it made its appearance, 
and tbe advertisements whereof were 
improved (so say the divines) by bints 
■nd commentaries, and appUcations, 
Vol. 11.— No. 8. 



till booksellers' shops were broken open 
by readers eager to obtain a first glimpse 
of a story so magnificently lauded, and 
the proprietors of circulating libraries 
were compelled, in self-defence, to call 
in the constabulary force, to ensure an 
impartial delivery of early copies — so 
fierce was curiosity — so riotous tbe 
world of gentle readers. Now, Laura 
was brimful of this " dear awful book," 
and as good, at least, as a key to its 
difficulties and insinuations. Fancy, 
then, the pleasure, the positive ecstacy, 
she felt upon discovering the secret of 
its parentage, on being told, in a voica 
as musical as Rubini's, that she hung 
upon the arm of the magician of its 
mysteries — of one whom she had, at an 
awful distance, regarded as little less 
fearful than the veiled Prophet himself! 
How the writer was led so far to forget 
himself never thoroughly transpired. 

" ' We understand one another," mur- 
mured Mr. Percy Hertford, as they 
parted for the night, with a gentle 
pressure of hands, too emphatic, while 
it was gentler, not to imply sometiiing 
nearer and dearer than mere common 
acquaintanceship. The gentleman ran 
his hand negligently through his splen- 
did hair, and repaired to his hotel — 
not to dream of his hundredth con- 
quest. The lady reached home, as she 
expressed it herself, to ' confide tbe 
raptures of the past hours — O earth! 
how rarely found on thy orb of tears 
and disappointments!' — to her diary. 
It would be shameful maliciously to 
put forward the fact, that she could 
fall asleep after so much exciting and 
high-souled communion: her slumbers, 
then, must have been but a trance, 
and not the mere vulgar refreshment of 
weary tiaiure ! 

A dream which can last three weeks 
is a thing that can o»l<f befall the most 
readily enchanted of visionaries once in 
her life. For three weeks was Laura 
totally contented— happy is too poor a 
word to use — she was absorbed, fasci- 
nated — lapped in Elysium. With the 
fourth week, some of tbe sunshine of 
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her lot had grown dim— she acciden- 
tftlly discovered tliat Mr. Hertford was 
forty-two, instead of llie a°'e he owned 
to — thirty: in the innocence of her first 
seniatioK, she had fancied him only 
twenty-five. What was worse, with 
forty-two years he had as many ways 
of his own; — was particular in trifles, 
loved his own corner, and his own cbaJr, 
and his own weather. The sun made 
him languid, the breeze irritable; — an 
English summer he pronounced to be 
the most irruUonal of hot weather; — 
and, did Laura venture to hint at a 
liking for frost, and Christmas berries, 
he coolly gave her to understand that no 
one knew what winter was, save those 
who had merrily sledged it through in 
St. Petersburgh or Moscow. Then in 
music he wus lo exclusive a connois- 
seur I He had walked out of the room 
in the mtdst of ' Auld Robin Gray,' 
with a more than audible sigh for Ma- 
libran — no Englishwoman, he had once 
declared could sing: and, though this 
declaration was made before he had 
heard Laura Beresford's small but mu- 
sical voice, and though she really ex- 
cused the remark on its first utterance, 
it clung to her memory, and in the 
course of the fourth week aforesaid, 
made a more conspicuous figure io her 
thoughts than she cared to own. It 
was provoking to have to lay aside her 
guitar whenever he came in : — surely it 
would be only lover-like and courteous 
in him sometimei to listen to her! Some 
men make love by expounding their 
own opinions, and talking of their own 
exploits — Mr. Percy Hertford was of 
the number ; and it was rumoured that 
of late his listeners had proved less pa- 
tient than they had once been. 

" And then the gentleman's anti- 
pathies! — as numerous were these as 
the sands of the sea — as necessary, it 
seemed, to his comfort, as the air he 
breathed, or the clothes he put on. He 
shared in Lord Byron's dislike to re- 
ceiving ocular demonstration that the 
gentle sex were fed on aught more sub- 
stantial than air, or May-dew, or sun- 
shine : he loathed sounds, and sights, 
and scents, which other people hear, 
and perceive, and taste, as so many 
daily matters of course. Once, when 
the two were enjoying a sentimental 
tite-d-tlte — I^ura expatiating upon 
some favourite poem with more than 



usual earnestness— he suddealy inter- 
rupted her, almost rudely, turning pale 
the while, gasping for breath, and 
showing other symptoms of distress, 
which she could not but remark. 

" ' Pray, Miss Beresford — you must 
really excuse me — but 1 shall not 
breathe again till that cursed animal 
be gone.' The quadruped thus uncere- 
moniously designated being a pet kitten 
of our heroine's; Laura pouted, turned 
red, and tears made their way into her 
round eyes. Antagonists as cat and 
dog have been, since the days of the 
flood, she thought that they should be 
included in the same proverb. 

" Mr. Hertford's uncharitable speech 
led to a brisk argument; for Laura's 
dread of him had so far worn off, that 
she could now venture to support her 
own fancies. Too young and too pretty 
to run the least risk of being suspected 
of the humours of spinsterhood, the 
maiden defended herself by precedent 
and quotation — talked in nigh>sound- 
ing phrase of Bacchus and his pards; 
did not every one know that cats were 
only little leopards T Did Mr. Percy 
Hertford mean to say that his disgust 
extended to all the mythological repre- 
sentationb of the joyous, wine-lovinj; 
god ? Was it likely that Gray (and 
Mr. Hertford, exclusive as he was, 
owned to a great admiration of that 
choice poet) would have immortalized 
Felina, had the race whereunto she 
belonged deserved to be estimated as 
the Pariah tribe among quadrupeds? 
Lastly— for Laura was rather discursive 
than logical-^she came down from limes 
ancient to times modem, and quoted 
Mademoiselle Jenny Vertpre's inimita- 
ble personification of La Chatte Metn- 
moTphosie, in support of her predilec- 
tion. To this last convincing argument 
there could be nothing replied : the 
gentleman smiled, shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and took his leave. The lady, 
triumphing in her successful argument, 
found herself in such an unusual mood 
of charity towards all mankind, that, 
in closing a letter to Mrs. Gray (about 
one-tenth of which it is presumed was 
understood by that excellent lady), she 
found herself, strange to say, sending 
her compliments to Lady Oiiphaot, and 
' hoping that the cold winds had not 
tried her severely.' 

" A strange puule is the huDwn 
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lieart ! Laura's pertinacity in the littl^ 
debate just described, so fer from dis- 
gusting her admirer, proved, it would 
Kem, if any thing, a stimulus to his 
admiratbn. Such of the gentler sex 
as intend to win by unlimited acqui- 
escence, must confine their hopes of 
appropriation, or of being appropriated, 
to the inex)>erienced or the stupid, 
l^ere was auotherofthe eternal Stony 
Hampton balls that evening, during 
which the grand and difiScuit Mr, Percy 
Hertford devoted himself exclusively to 
Mrs. Roxburghe's fair guest ; while she 
— a strange puzzle U the human heart! 
b^an to fancy herself in some slight 
danger of yawning, even when his dis- 
course flowed the most poetically — 
began to regard the conscientiousness 
with which the Smiths, aud Browns, 
and Joneses, regarded all engagements 
admitted or inferred, with more sur- 
prise than approbation — began to ad- 
niit that, though sentiment is a dear, 
delicious thing, 'Love itself can't live 
on flowers' — aod to wish for her sup- 
per! But her cavalier was persevering 
IR withdrawing her from the giddy 
throng, and his whispers were more 
fervent and more significant than they 
had been formerly ; he spoke of the 
anion of hearts and the mysteries of 
unworldly affection — sighed twice — 
took, with a reverential gesture, one 
flower from Laura's bouquet, and re- 
placed it, on parting, by a perfumed 
billet', saying tremulously, as he press- 
ed her tiny symmetrica! fingers, ' Read 
this, and let me have your answer to- 
morrow.' She knew that that most 
agitating of all things — a proposal — 
was coming, and bade him good-night 
with less than her usual composure. 

" Arrived at home, locked up in the 
solitude of her own chamber, it may be 
supposed that Laura lost not a moment 
in tearing the declaration of love (for 
such, indeed, it proved) from its enve- 
lope. She threw herself into a richly- 
carved easy chair, and began to read 
it. ' Down Minette, down !' cried she 
to her kitten, a privileged intruder into 
her room, who was rioting upon her 
toilette, among scraps of verse, and 
flacons of perfumery. The presence of 
her (kvounte was hardly very propitious 
to Mr, Hertford's suit— the style of his 
declaration was yet more fatal to his 
success. ' Much obliged to him for 



his condescension,' soliloqaised Laura 
— ' down Minette ! I say, you are too 
\xAA,' ' Yes, indeed, he makes me an 
offer because be cannot help it : every 
line shows it. After many struggles 
with his passion 1 — and then, this allu- 
sion to my dear aunt — the insolent! — 
tDtll remove me from all contracting tn- 
ftuettcei. — He is confident, at all events ; 
as if I would give up my relations for 
his sake! — and what has this long- 
winded verse from Shelley to do with 
the matter ? The delight and comfort 
Hf his future years— o! his old age, 
he means — it is too presuming, too 
selfish— I will read no more of it' — and 
she threw away the envelope in high 
disdain; and, tossing the offending let- 
ter upon the table, to he finished on 
some future opportunity, look up a 
book to tranquillise her ruflled spirit. 
But the wound inflicted was not very 
deep, nor could the hand which had in- 
flicted it have been very dear; for, ac- 
cording to the usual placidity of her 
temperament, sleep, in the shape of a 
downy dream, overtook her, before she 
had, by way of sedative, turned over 
(for she did not pretend to read) ten 
pajjea of her darling ' Corinne.' 

" There is no more awkward moment 
in life than the one in which a welt- 
assured (call it not self-conceited) man 
awaits an answer to some love proposal, 
into the making of which he has been 

Secipitated — such things will happen, 
r. Percy Hertford had pshawed and 
wondered at himself half the night. 
' A green girl without rank, without 
style, without fortune 1 What had he 
been about? — he who had wandered 
over Europe and Asia, without ever 
having committed such a folly ! So 
ignorant, too, as she waa^and then 
her talk made up of odds and ends of 
fustian! — so fond of his antipathy! 
Had he been drinking too much, or 
was it his fate V And to these nncom- 
fortable self-questionings succeeded vi- 
sions of a most homely and unpictu- 
resque future — of a fat red-faced wife, 
with a loud laugh and spirits, and a 
tribe of clamorous children. His 
dreams continued in the same current 
as his waking thoughts : and so un- 
favourably wrought the combined in- 
fluence of the two upon his personal 
appearance, that, when he rose on the 
following morning, in spite of all the 
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aids of dresa and decoration, bis mirror 
revealed to him the unpalatable fact, 
that he looked cross, and olJ, and 
fifty! 

" Laura*B disenchantment had pro- 
ceeded so far, that she, too, liad made a 
a similar discovery, when she greeted 
him in the full daylight of Mn. Rox* 
burghe's sunny little breakfast parlour; 
and this in spite of an embarrasameDt 
of manner — which may be said to be 
awkward rather than conscious — to be- 
long to one who has made a blunder 
rather than to one kbouring under a 
delicate embarrasBment. 

" Mr, Hertford, it must be confessed, 
tvas chivalrous enough on the present 
occasion to satisfy the most ex actio gly 
romantic of maidens. How he sighed 
and pressed, and protested ! He won- 
dered at himself while he bent down, 
whispering bis raptures into Laura's 
ear:— but 'twas his fate: and perhaps 
he inwardly resolved that this outlay 
of gay words should stand in the stead 
of moresubstantial and less showy deeds. 
She, meanwhile, listened mute as Niobe 
— teased, anxious, uneasy — onc-e or 
twice a little disposed to smile, but !n 
the main obliged by the compliment of 
such a splendid act of wooing address- 
ed to herself. He ceased, end she 
blushed, and b^an — 



' Dea 






Be res ford -^ dearest 



" A pause on the lady's part. 

" ' That sweet confusion, how it en- 
hances your beauty ! — But, in one word 
— in only one word, I entreat of you — 
make me the most blessed of mortals: 
you read my tetter, did you not?' ■ 

" ' I am very sorry ' continued 

the lady, full of her own matter of ex- 

" ' The letter,' persisted he, his mind 
equally possessed of the cfMstle he had 
put together with such care and sub- 
tlety, and a copy whereof had been 
deposited among his archives — • 1 trust 
you did me the favour of weighing well, 
and with a btas towards the favourable, 
the ai^umeuts I ventured to advance 
at its conclusion.' 

" Laura's agitation visibly increased 
— ' Indeed, I am very sorry— 1 do not 
kuow what to say.' 

"'You understand me, however — 
there can be no doubt of your uoder- 



staading me, after the explicit mannw 
in which I there stated my expectations. 
Say but yes, and I am the happiest of 
lovers.' 

" 'Indeed, indeed," replied his an* 
ditor, feeling herself on the verge of a 
dilemma, and the better an<l more 
truthful part of her nature coming to 
her assistance — ' I am afraid you will 
be very angry with me, Mr. Hertford, 
but 1 must tell you every thing. 1 have 
not read the whole of it.' 

" ' You have not !' replied he, with a 
start, almost a stern one, and his natural 
temper, rather ihaii his acquired breed- 
ing spoke in bis sudden and unpremedi- 
tated manner—' i hope, madam, you 
have some satisfactory account to olTer 
me for such — such a singular iind dis' 
respectful proceeding.' 

" Laura was a little frightened, a very 
little piqued — ' I might question Mr> 
Hertford's right to call me to an acr 
count,' said she, quickly, with an at- 
tempt at a gay rallying manner, * wen 
I to choose; but 1 am not very punc- 
tilious, and will own the exact truth, 
and throw the blame upon the right 
party. Poor Minettal — if you were 
oery anxious for me to read the whole 
of the letter-^ the blame lies with her, 
and it is another to add to your list of 
causes for antipathy.' 

" Mr. Hertford made a wry face (O 
how old, how positively monkey-like, 
he looked at that moment!) as the name 
of his aversion was meutioned — ' You 
are making game of me. Miss Beres- 
ford,' said he, gravely, and with yet 
increased irritability of manner. 

" ' Upon honour bright I am serious 
— To say the truth, then, 1 left your 
letter half unfinished on my dressing 
table — and — do not look so awful — 
positively fell asleep. Well, my dear 
tiresome little Minette, who loves a 
secret as well as any of the Stony 
Hampton coterie, chose to mount up 
there for her usual game at romps— 
overthrew my dressing-box, which over- 
threw my candle, which set fire to the 
various treasure spread around ; and 
had not the faithful creature waked me 
by her screams, and by scratching my 
face — for, believe it or not, i^s you will, 
she U as sagacious as any quadruped 
under the sun— the blaze would pro- 
bably have reached my gown, and you 
might have been called irpoo to write 
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an elegy upon tny untimely fate, in- 
stead of being put to the labour of wri- 
ting your letter over again, or conrniu- 
nicating its contents to me as we sit 
here. You loojc ftngry, Mr< Hertford; 
Burely you do not place me in com- 
petition with a scrap of paper and a 
moTsel ofwax; the time spent over em- 
ploying the same being, of course given 
into th^ bai^n, when a fair lady is in 
the case.' 

" Laura'B raillery, which was half real, 
half assumed, proved too much for her 
admirer. 'Could this,' he indignantly 
asked of himself, 'be the meek, deli- 
cate, sentimental Miss Beresford 1 — 
this hoyden, with red cheeks, and a 
wide mouth ; she who confessed herself 
capable of falling asleep over a letter — 
and such a letter? There was no know- 
ing what she might not say next!' His 
colour chang;ed from a sallow to a yet 
paler and unlovelier shade, and his 
frame trembled with ill-concealed vex- 
ation, as he rose, and, taking his hat, 
which he had crushed into fifty uncouth 
forms as Laura had made her playful 
defence, bade the yonng lady good 
morning, with a stiff bow and a few 
freezing words — 'She should hear of 
him again !' 

" But it has been conjectured that 
his resolve was lost in empty air, for 
Laura never received duplicate or se- 
cond edition of' the epistle so ignomini- 
ously destroyed; and, on (he evening 
of that very same day, Mr. Percy Hert- 
foTt disappeared fVom Stony Hampton, 
called away, of course by sudden and 
peremptorybusiness, and bearing thence 
with him. It must be confessed, but lit- 
tle of its sunshine. 

"'Minette! Minette!' cried Lady 
Oliphant (not the dowager) as she 
watched, with a mother's proud eye, 
the gambols of a round-limbed, crow- 
ing boy with a grandchild of her old 
favourite, who sate blinking by the fire- 
side, as demure as if she in her time 
had never indulged in the like indis- 
creet sportiveness, ' what an awkward 
business it was that you once delivered 
me from ! ' 

" ' Yes, indeed, my Laura,' replied 
Sir Anthony, who, like many other 
country gentlemen, was an indifferently 
bad hand at a pun in his own parish, 
* if every one could bo easily get rid of 



a foolish, insipid, coxcomb of a lover 
and her only folly — for your common 
sense came speedily back when once 
you dismissed Mr. Ferr.y Hertford, or 
he took himself off — who would not 
rather court than deprecate such a 
CATTASTROPUB ? ' " — From Ackermatt't 
' Forget-me-not.' 

A Popular Treatise on Diseases of the 
Generative System. By John Gut. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 
We have just turned our attention to 
this interesting and instructive little 
Treatise, which has now reached a sixth 
edition. The introductory remarks dis- 
play much acuteoess and zeal, ajid cer- 
tainly represent many of our own views 
as regards the doctrine of diseases, 
believing fully that mankind would be 
greatly benefited by well- arranged en- 
deavours to reduce the cure of the 
countless maladies, that to grievously 
afflict us, to some sort of principle. 
Were it more the babit of the members 
of the Medical Profession to " examine 
the nature of diseases, with a view of 
settling their efiicient character," as the 
Author observes, a clearer general 
knowledge might be obtaiued by the 
studious in all classes of society. 

Mr. Guy has preferred to confine his 
attention chiefly to those derangements 
of the animal economy, which are con- 
nected directly, or indirectly, with the 
propagation of the species; and, in 
order to enable the suffering parties to 
describe their ills with greater accuracy, 
be has inserted a concise hut clear and 
correct anatomical description of the 
system concerned, as a fabric from 
whence his physiology, or science of 
function, is drawn ; which, from its 
easy and perspicuous style, all persons 
might derive much useful information. 

Tints of Talent, from Many Pencils. 

Edited by Geoi^e More Dussey. 

Thomas. 
This is a volume of original composi- 
tions, which, for sterling merit, are far 
superior to the generality of the papers 
in illustrated ancuaJa, the mediocrity of 
whose literature, though emanating from 
distinguished namea, is a subject of 
general complaint. The object of the 
Editor appears to have been to produce 
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an annual work, wbosetestof excelleDce 
should be fonnded on its literary merits, 
and most successFul haa the experiment 
proved. The Tales are abort and 
pointed, and are established on plots 
worthy of beiu^ unravelled, and dis- 
placing; much originality ; and to the 
lyrics which grace this volume, the term 
" poetry," in its titrictest sense, is per- 
fectly applicable. Among the contri- 
butors, whose papers are worthy of 
especial mention, we would name Mr. 
Bussey, the accomplished Editor, who 
has furnished several powerful articles; 
the late and deeply-lamented Authoress 
of "Sketches of Corfu," Mrs. Crawford, 
Miss Beevor, the Authoressof" Woman's 
Love," John Clare, Delta, of Black- 
wood's Magazine, Mr. Francis, the 
well-known Author of " Rainbow 
Sketches," James Montgomery, the 
late Viscount Glentworth, and "The 
Hermit in London." It would be diffi- 
cult to point out a more rational or 
prettier New Year's Gift; for it is 
embellished with a highly-finished fron- 
tispiece, and is got up in a very elegant 
Style. The following are specimens of 
its poetical features : — 

THE PEDAGOGUE. 

Bebold lb« tad, but lately freed 
From Bome mild goremess's role ; 

AnlicipBtiaa; all the illg 
"•■■-■■— -"-^-ma "his boys'" achool. 



Which ,.._„.. 

His little breaat is Slled with avi . 

And scarce compoaure can he feigo 
While dark fbrebodinKa prompt that a 

Hil back will bear the " mark of cc 

The pedagogue, with courtly phrase, 

Euu^cB on acholastic joya ; 
TeUs what indulfence he extends 

To willing and precociouD b<iya : — 
He names now manjr a tempting prize 

He gives, the emnlous to vie for ; 
And adds, that pupils apt at hook 

And_figiirti, DOlhing bare to agkj, 

He tender mother recommenda 



And, for bii bappiness, she breathes 
A fond, — a consecrated prayer. 
' With MrcamiDs ejta the youth departs. 
Of academic lore in search ; 

And the first knowledge- tree, of which 
He young adventurer taates, ia, Birch.' 

Ill after yean, the man will amile 

At years the tyro schoolboy knew j 
Yet ID maturer age, the cares 

He felt in cfaildhood still pursue. 
The world itself is but a tchool, 

In which we towards parTectiOD jog ; 
Bui little can we learp. until 

Eipsrieaoe ii ourT^dagogue. 

MaVRicb Harcourt. 



The Yomtg Cadet. By Mrs. Hoplahd. 

A. K, Newman and Co, 
We are again indebted to the clever 
Mrs. Holland, for another work of a 
most amusing character, full of interest, 
and well calculated to amuse and in- 
struct the Jurenile mind. Such is the 
" Young Cadet," which, being pub- 
lished at this time of the year, will be 
sure to be purchased by those who may 
wish to make a neat present to their 
young friends. The work is elegantly 
got up, and illustrated with a steel 
engraving of the " Young Cadet" him- 
self. Messrs. Newman and Co., the 
publishers, certainly display great taste 
in bringing out works of this class. 

Qutla Vegetabilis. — Ohiervations on 
Us Use, and superior Efficacy in the 
Treatment of Diseaits of the Eye. 
By William Marshall, Surgeon- 
Oculist, 30, Gerrard Street, Soho. 
Painter, 342, Strand. 
Mr. Marshall's mode of treatment of 
Incipient Cataract appears to be of very 
great importance ; much duubt existing 
as to tbe possibility of removing the 
opacity of the crystalline lens by local 
application alona, without incurring the 
risk and pain attending the usual ope- 
rations forthecureof this very prevalent 
disease of the Eye, But we strongly 
recommend a perusal of the above little 
work to every one whose sight is de- 
fective, either from the above cause, or 
from the other various diseases to which 
the Eye is subject; because, in the 
treatmcDt of diseases of this valuable 
organ, we must naturally prefer a safe, 
sure, and simple mode of cure, to the 
very severe and ancertain, not to say 
injurious applications, too often recom- 
mendedinthesecases, which seems to be 
Mr. Marshall's object entirely to a»oid. 

The Daughter. By Jaues Sheridak 

Knowles. E. Moxod. 
This Tragedy has been looked for with 
great anxiety, by Mr. Knowles's ad- 
mirers; and, indeed, they will not be 
disappointed ; the beautiful sentiments 
are expressed in a poetical language 
rarely met with. It is likely to afford 
full scope for very effective stage repre- 
sentations. The Daughter is likely to 
bring a good fortune for some one. 
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CoHTitiNS the priocipal female charac- 
ters in the plays of the great Poet, 
which are a][ beautifully fiuished fully 
equal to the last Number. 

The Library of Fiction. No. IX. 
S. Koovrles, M. Harcourt, and E. 
Mayhew, are the contributors to this 

Work. 

Peter Parity's Tales, about the Sun, 

Moon, 4-c, Tegg. 
Pbte& Parley's Tales about the Mood, 
is like some other Works we could 
meDtion ; — just the book to puzzle 
children in the real path of learning, 
rendering it awful, mysterious, and 

painful. 

Little Tales for Little Heads and 

Little Hearts. EfiBngham WiUon. 
There is something so pleasing in the 
very title of this neat little work, that 
h would induce a parent alone to pur- 
chase it. It abounds with delightful 
tales, calculated to the greatest nicety 
to pleasure and instruct the Juvenile 
branches, and forms an excellent ac- 
companying volumeto Miss Strickland's 
"Floral Sketchea," We think both 
should be bought together. The en- 
gravings (for there are many,) are of the 
most pleasing character, and beauti- 
fully executed. We can strongly re- 
commend this work to parents, who 
may be leaving town to visit their 
children in the country. 

Floral Sketches, and other Poems. By 
Miss Agnes Strickland. Effingham 
Wilson. 
We are delighted to see works of this 
kind issued from the press, particularly 
when they are from the pen of an au- 
thoress possessing the capabilities that 
we know Miss Strickland does. The 
" Floral Sketches" are written with 
just the sort of feeling to convey mora) 
instruction to juvenile readers of both 
sexes. The work forms a pretty pre- 
sent. It is embellished with a great 
Tariety of pretty engravings. 

The Comic Almanack for 1337. Tilt, 

Fleet Street. 
This is decidedly the king of all the 
almanacks. Its pages are complete, 
afibrding real amusement for every 
day in the year (Sundays excepted). 



Most of the remaHts are exceedingly 
humourouH, and the twelve engrarrn^ 
for the months are admrrablv designMl 
by George Cruikshank, and executed 
in a manner not to be surpassed. We 
are particularly taken with " March- 
tossing the pancake;" " May— beating 
the bound;" "June — hay-making," 
(which is superior to anv :) "August- 
regatta," is also spirited. We know of 
no other almanack we could recammend 
sooner than Tilt's. 

The Royal Book of Dreams. By 
Raphael. Effingham Wilson, Royal 
Exchange. 
This is by far the most astonishing work 
of the kind that we have had the plea- 
sure of perusing for some time. The 
clever author makes you acquainted 
with the singular and miraculoua disco- 
very of the valuable manuscripts in the 
most pleasing manner, which furnishes 
the groundwork of the publication now 
before us, which would be exceedingly 
interesting to our readers, but a little 
too long for our pages. We aball 
say the book is one mass of intelli- 
gence and interest to the carious. It 
furnishes upwards of one thousand 
answers to dreams. Locke says, *' The 
dreams of sleeping men are all made 
up of the waking man's ideas ;" but 
this we cannot agree with, since hun- 
dreds of persons have dreamed of places 
and individuals which they have nevrr 
beheld or thought of, and of divers 
events which never came across their 
imagination. 

Curious enough, since the publi- 
cation has been in the hands of the 
reviewer, he has dreamed of a very sin- 
gular circumstance, and was induced to 
refer to the work for an answer, which 
so far excited his curiosity as to invite 
his attention to the spot, and to his 
great surprise found the circumstance 
to correspond completely with the an- 
swer. There are many, no doubt, who 
will express their surprise at our super- 
Btilion. Why should not a fact be 
made public ? Thus we feel confident 
in recommending the work, which is 
got up in a style that reflects credit on 

the publisher. 

The Bridesmaid. A Ballad. By W. M. 
Tolkien. The Music by T. Baker. 
The words of this ballad are wTitt«n in a 
strain, touching beyond measure, and 
the music by Baker, in his best style. 
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We regret to state that Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 

Cambridge has appointed the Baroness 
Von Sliitterheim to be one of her La- 
dies of Honour. Miss Kerr, daughter 
of Lord Robert Kerr, and cousin to the 



Brighton. 
his Majesty has experienced another 
attacL of the gout, and that the Queen 
is suffering from a cold. 

"n Thursday the King held a PriTy 



Council, which was attended by Vis- Marquess of Lothia: 
count Melbourne, Viscount Duncannoa, ' ' -" ■ - 

Lord Glenelg, Earl of Minto, and Mr. 
Poulett Thomson. The Ministers had 
the honour of dining at the Royal table, 
when covers were laid for forty. 

Lord Hill and Lor<l Fitzro^ Somerset, 
who have been paying visJts to their 
Majesties, have taken their departure 
for London. 

Prince Edward of Sase Weimar has 
arrived at the Pavilion to pass his vaca- 
tion with their Majesties. 

Prince Ernesr. of Hesse Philipsthall, 
left the Pavilion on Wednesday, for 
London, with the intention of proceed- 
ing immediately to Germany, having 
been called there by the death of his 
brother's daughter. The Prince is ex- 
pected to remain in his native country 
about three months ; at the expiration 
of that lime he will return to England, 
and again reside with their Majesties. 

The Duke of Cumberland is expected 
at his residence at St. James's on the 
38th of January. The Duchess and 
Prince Geo^ will remain abroad for 
the present. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent has settled an annuity for life on 
the sisUr of tiie late Mr. Westall, R.A., 
teacher of her Royal Highness the 
Princess Victoria. The Duchess of 
Kent and the Princess Victoria, attend- 
ed by Lady Conroy, Baroness Lehzein, 



( the resident 
Lady in Waiting at Hanover, to the 
Royal Duchess. 

FASHIONABLE OCCURRENCES, &C. 

The good people of Chester are griev- 
ously disappointed in consequence of 
his Royal Highness ihe Duke of Sussex 
having deferred, for the present, his 
intended visit to their excellent neigh- 
bour, the Marquess of Westminster, at 
Eaton Hall, where his Roya! Highness 
had been expected to pass the Christ- 
mas. It is s»id, however, that at no 
distant period the Duke of Sussex will 
honour the splendid mansion at Eaton 
with his presence. Lord Westminster, 
and only a portion of his family, will 
remain at E^ton Hall during the holi- 
days. His Lortlsliip is expected in Lon- 
don at the end of January. 

The Earl and Countess Cornwallis 
have just experienced a loss in the 
death of their amiable and affectionate 
daughter, Lady Jemima W. Martin, 
wife of Charles W. Martin, Esq., of 
Leeds Castle, who died at Cowes, Isle 
of Wight, on Saturday last, leaving a 
family of four children — three sons and 
a daughter. 

The Marqness of Hertford has en- 
gaged a fine hotel at Nice for an inde- 
finite period. The prevalence of the 
cholera in Italy Will prevent his Lordship 
from extending his journey either to 
or Naples, unless that ravagin 



and Sir John Conroy, came to Kensing- epidemic should entirely subside. The 

ton Palace on Thursday from Claremont. entire suit of the Marquess ate admirabljf 

Id the evening their Royal Highnesses accommodated at Nice, where the cli- 

went to Drury Lane Theatre. mate is very mild during the winter. 
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Sa^ion^ fax Sanuarp. 

(From our Paris Correspondent.) 



Voici ma trSs chfere amie. New Year's 
Day qQ& noos arrive & graadt pas, and 
we air hail its return with much plea- 
sure, not on account of les bOn-bons, 
kg etrennes, et leg cadeaus, mais pour 
le plaiajr of seeing all our good friends, 
wiio complioient us dee touB cot4s, and 
ve cannot lietp thinking that these is a 
certain charm about the words jovr de 
Fan, mais, h61ai ! alao chaque New 
Tear'sDay nous Tieillisong, Oh! what 
atriste thought de vieillir, mais, no more 
of this triatesse; parlons des cents autre 
cboges. 

Nous avons VQ Mr. Green, who has 
told us a thousand adventures concern- 
ing balloon affairs ; '. 
charmaiit; he made a proposition to 
take one of us with him in his balloon 
voyage to Angleterre, but ma maman 
would not let one of us go ; and as I 
wa* the one who wished most to accom- 
pany him, I cried tout le nuit in conse- 
quence. You know, ma chferie, I never 
was in your delightful country, and as 
Mon mari has been several times, 1 
think it a bard case; but this is just 
like les messieurs ;— they only tell one 
of these beautiful places. You would 



JHrM en cheveux were adopted most fay 
young ladies, and mostly in the Grecian 
style, dressed very low behind. 

Hals, — Small velvet hats in the Beret 
style, ornamented with feathers, are 
really very becoming, and will be much 
worn by the higher closBes this seasoo ; 
pearls and diamonds are placed under 
the brim. — Some dress hata are made 
of light-coloured satin, ornamented with 
a couple of crape feathers : flowers are 
still worn under hats. 

Dresses, — Poplin dresses are *ery 
numerous, brocaded with white on 
coloured grounds ; the sleeves should 
be quite covered with ruches of tulle, 



homme which look like small bouffant alee 

some have two or three bottUlont sepa- 
rated by ribbons : satin dresses are 
trimmed with deep volans of silk lace, 
with abeading of ribbon twisted spirally, 
and muslin dresses are ornamented with 
a profusion of point d' Angleterre, 

The Hair. — Hair coiffures are still 
worn low; bands are out of fashion 
altogether ; curls, d li Ninon, or d la 
Sevigni, are most distingu6 ; bands are 
only allowed with caps; a chaplet of 
flowers looks pretty for young ladies' 
scarcely believe me when I tell yon that coiffures; long gold pins, with bright 
I quelque fois dream of Regent- street, heads, nearly as large as a bullet, are 
and fancy to myself it is one of the plus used in hair coiffeurs: I have seen 
belles des Rues dans le moade ; and in some ladies with no less than four of 
reality I long to come to your Angle- these pins above the temples, 
terre, to mix with les jolies Anglalsea. Pelisses. — Those worn in full dress 

Mon mari arrived here from Orleans, 
some few days after I last wrote you, 
and brought ma petite Josephine with 
him, who I think is getting stronger. 

I think I never recollect Paris, even 
at this season, being so gay as at pre- 
sent — Balls, parties distingu^, (fee, and 
in short, all Paris is alive, and a great 
number of foreigners have taken up their 
winter quarters. Now, ma cbfere, que 
je tu dis quelque chose de nouveaux 
regarding des toilettes. 

Caps and Turbans. — The very first 
time the grand piece of Esmeralda was 
played, it drew one of the most fashion- 
able audiences ever known. We noticed 
turbans of every description, — i la 
jvioe, d I'odalis^ue. a la Creole, ho 
an elegant variety of caps that Iste 
choicMt materials could produce ; coif- 



ire generally of dark colours, trimmed 
with ermine or sable. 

Fars.— There is little doubt that furs 
will continue to have an immense run 
through the winter. I have seen some 
beautiful articles in Palatines, Boas, 
and Muffs, manufactured entirely of 
Grebe. This is the plumage of a bird, 
which is employed like swan's-down : — 
this plumage is called fur, but only 
adopted among quite the distingue. — 
Furs are much employed for trimming 
of cashmere and velvet scarfs; also 
lining of cloaks. 

Feathers are much worn this season; 
we have seen some recently of quite a 
new fabric, mixed with gold, for the 
eaclusive trimming of dresses ; and in- 
deed, we may say, they are tres elegante. 

Waist Ribbons, for muslin dresses. 
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are of pink or white velours epingli; 
and observe, ma ch^re, that the white 

S loves to be worn with these handsome 
Tesses mast not reach higher than the 
middle of the arm, with a pair of rich 
bracelets, worn over them. 



sot allow sach a report -to have any 
foundation; tbey will, toujour, remain 
useful as well as oniementat to the 
figure, and we never could think of 
giving up snch a security to our neck 
and shoulders E^inst cold on quitting 
owt ball-rooms. 

Muffs are much worn, and are quite 



indispensable this cold winter : ermine 
aud sable are liked most. 

Fans continue fashionable, and are 
much varied in size, make, and beauty; 
they should have a email gold chain 
attached to the bracelet on the right 
hand. 

Haintenant chite amie il faut te dire 
adien 1 Mon mari m'appelle to accom- 
pany him to a grand festival ; que let 
homraes sont amiables.— .This is as it 
should be. ' 

Je t'embiBsse de tout coeiir. 

M.de..W. r. 

Rtu Eickelitti, i Part*, Dec, 27. I&3& 



We have received the letter of a fair bevy of ladies, in classical, and there- 
correspondent, from which in haste we fore chaste costume, consisting; of those 
make the following extract, assuring her of the house, and their friends. The 
of future attention to the whole : — orator, on a platform, stood before the 
" On Monday, Dec. 12, we were taken Master, surrounded by a throng of 
by a friend to die celebrated school of beautiful and erudite boys, and at their 
the Charter House, where so many great feet their learned schoolmasters. On 
men have been educated, either on the their left were, in prepared seats, the 
foundation at free cost, or at compara- young scholars; on the right, most 
tively moderate expence in the excellent appropriately, the ancient fraternity of 
families of the masters ; which, in our the house. In more distant places, were 
mind, is much better, as relates to seated unintroduced visitors, increasing 
manners and habits of domestic life. — ■ a coup-d'ail delightful in the extreme. 
On announcing ourselves, we were po- The young orator pronounced himself 
litely ushered, by an officer of the esta- well ; when we lamented our ignorance, 
blisbraent, through ancient court after we were told by one who declared it was 
court, exactly as at the Universities, with difficulty he could follow him; 
but lighted by gas. At length we that the Latinity was good ; that egga 
passed through a long cloister of the had been restored to ego, (whatever 
ancient Carthusian monks, (lighted up that means) ; that he complimented 
on account of the rain pouring down,) learning, and the learned men of his 
to a very handsome school, where a school, particularly the aged master of 
Latin Oration was to be spoken by the house; showed how many great men 
Mr. Brooke Boothby, a young gen- 
tleman about to prepare for College ; 
and then it was that we found this was 
a two hundred and somethingth com- 
memoration of the apotheosis of the 
founder. The scene was, indeed, worthy 
of him. On our entrance, we found 



had been educated there, and how many 
might be ; complimented the ancient 
and respectable fraternity, military and 
civil; and concluded with agrand pero- 
ration on the whole of his subject; 
and on the whole, the auditory appeared 
._ delighted, and loth to quit their seats: 
the ancient and Reverend Master of this what was better, the young student 
ancient House, at the age of 86, fresb carried away an ample purse, without 
as ever; in his front, on an eminence anv of the meanness of the Eton 



over the door, the founder's bust 
crowned ; around him were a Secretary 
of State, the Governor of the Bank of 
England, a Captain of the Guards, and 
many equally eminent, who had re- 
ceived their education in the house. 
On the right and left were a beautiful 



Montem. Every thing was so gracefiil, 
and so well-conducted, that we deter- 
mined to advise ouryouthfiil and mater- 
nal circle, both morally and physically, 
to visit the salutary regions of Charter 
House Square." 
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fint 

Switzertiatd. Parts XII. and XIU. 

By WlUJAM BE4TTIB, M.D. 

Or die general excelleoce ofthis nork 
we have already recorded our opinion, 
and can strongly recommend the present 
numbers, the engraving of which are all 
beautifully executed, and reflect the 
highest praise on Mr. William Beattie, 
as well as his clever assistants. 



arte, 

Madame TWtaucTs ExhUition. Baket 

Street, Portman Square. 
Since our last notice of this popular 
Exhibition, Madame Tussaud and Sons 
have added to their splendid collection 
a full-length figure of poor Malibran ; 
TO beautiful in appearance, that a spe- 
culator woidd bncy she was alive. It 
is worth all the price of admission. 



C^e Brama, ^* 

Drout-Lame. — On Monday night, house, not excepting " dress circle." 
after the play of The Hunchback, a new As it would be just as heterodox to dina 
Christmas pantomime, called Harlequin without plum-pudding on ChristmaB Day 
tind Old Gammer Ovrtan ; or, TAe as to find a theatre destitute of a panto- 
Lost Needle, was produced at this mime at this festive season of the year, 
theatre. In whatever light it may be the entertainments were concluded by a 
viewed, whether as regards the music, performance of that descriptioa> entit- 
the scenery, the tricks and transforma- led, Harlequin and Georgey Barnwell; 
tions, or the variety of laughable inci- or, the London 'Prentice. After Ma- 
dent, it certainty is one of the best, and dameLouis Irvine had made herastonish- 
has proved one of the most successful, ing ascent and descent on the tightrope, 
productions of this kind that has been the cortain fell, and the pantomime was 

'^ ' " extremely well perfofmed alt through, 

and announced for repetition amidst ge- 
neral applause. 

Adelphi. — On Monday evening, the 
holiday folks had at this theatre, with 
the other ealertainments, a pantomime. 



brought out at Drury Lane for a consi- 
derable time. It is founded, as the 
name indicates, upon an old comedy, 
written by the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, and said to have been the first 
ever acted in England. Alt the per- 
formers acquitted themselves in the It bore the singular title of Cowardy 
' familiar manner, and the panto- Cnwardy Custard; or, Jem Crow, 



mime was greatly successful, and was 
announced for repetition till further 
orders. The house, though far from 
being a thin one, was not so crowded as 
might be expected at Christmas time. 



Harlequin, and tke Magic Muttard 
Pot. Id plot it was nearly the same as 
its numerous and laughter provoking 
predecessors. Fair Co^umfriiie'f hand 
IS sought by rival suitors. Sir Loin, the 



CoV£NT Gaedeh. ~- The " bill of Baron of Beef, and others rejoicing in 



fare" provided at this theatre on Mon- 
day night, for the holiday visitors, 
proved as attractive as the managers 
could have wished, for long before the 
rising of the curtain the pit and galle- 
ries were crowded to excess, and within 
ten minutes after half-price had com- 
menced, a place could hardly be found 
even in the boxes. The performances 
commenced with the well-known musi- 
cal drama of Rob Roy ; but, notwith- 
standing the cast embraced the whole 
strength of the company, including Mr. 
Vandenhoff, Mr. W. Farren. 



of PeppVf Muitard, and 
Custard: Columbine is in the end of 
course married to her favourite. Messrs. 
Brown, Sanders, King, and Gibso^, per- 
formed the Clowns with great activity. 
Their feats were certainty novel and 
effective, and Miss Lane enacted Colum' 
bine very successfuHy, Some of the 
transformations were irresistibly ludi- 
crous. 

St. James's Theatrb. — Nothing 
worth notice at this house, — the parties 
cannot be making money. 

" IE Queen's. — The managers of this 



West, and Miss Turpin, the play passed much improved theatre have been suffi- 

off in damb show, owiog to the boiste- ciently bold to depart from ancient 

Tous mirth or spirit of general hilarity Christmas usage, ana have ventured to 

which prevailed io all parts of the present to their visitors a three-act me- 
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lodrama, tn the place or the usual gam- 
bols of a harlequinade. The change is 
entirely in accordance with our taste; 
and we trust that it may prove success- 
ful. Success nill always follow the 
esertions of a spirited manager, who 
zealously endeavours to please, and if 
those exertions should Bometimes par- 
tiallyfail, applause will still be bestowed, 
by way of encouragement for tbe future 
and reward for the past. Of such a 
nature, we apprehend, was tbe applause 
which a new melo - drama, entitled, 
The Guardian Spirit, received here 
last night; it contained much in itself 
which could recommend it to public 
favour. Miss E. Clifford, Mr. S, John- 
son, an^ Mr. T. Green made the most 
of the characters assigned to them, and 
the acUog throughout was highly ere- 
ditable. 

SunaET- — Ott Monday night, a noisy 
audience of the premier qmliti was 

Sdted within the walls of this theatre, 
e entertainments consisted of tbe fa- 
vourite nautical drama of My Poll and 
my Partner Joe ; and, as the bills have 
it, " A new, grand, comic Christmas 
Pantomime, entitled Harlequin and 
Lady-Bird's Bower ; or, 
" Cock k-Dw>dle-doo ! 
Dune hiu lost her ihoe ; 
HKSter'a lost hii fiddle-iticlc. 
And don't knoiv whattodo." 
As the latter is the treat most in esti- 
mation at this season of the year, it will 
be Bofficient to state, that before the 
conclusion of the former, even with the 
excellent acting of Mrs. Honner, and 
of Mr. T. P. Cooke, the patience of 
the gods was exhausted, and silence 
was only obtained by the influence of 
those Bacchanalian enchanters, Christ- 
mas and hisfavourite spirit Snap- Dragon, 
who were embodied on this occasion, 
and exercised hospitality in their magic 
hall, to the great delight of all present. 
The opening of this is similar to that of 
most other pantomimes, exhibiting, of 
course, the disastrous affairs of "two 
faithful lovers, who are, for their con- 
stancy, converted into Harlequin and 
Columbine, and the obstinacy and cru- 



elty of tbe father and mother of the fair 
lady, who, as a punishment, are con- 
demned to undei^ tbe arduoas laboun 
of Clown and Pantaloon. Messrs. As- 
bury and Paul Herring, as Pantaloon 
and Clown, mixed grace, agility, and 
awkwardness into the usual pantomimic 
hodgepodge ; and Miss Stanley glittered 
and danced like moonbeams on water. 



year; and so much the better, as the 
appetite for enjoyment should never be 
overcloyed. Long anticipation height- 
ens the sense of pleasure. The grace- 
ful Columbine skimmering in spangled 
whiteness, the flexible Harlequin, tha 
grotesque but agile Pantaloon, and the 
grinning, clumsy, but still active Clown, 
would lose half their welcome, if they 
came with even the quarter-day fre- 
quency. We cannot eat oar pleasure, 
and have it too. We have some plea- 
sure in stating that the harlequinade of 
Robinson Crusoe, produced at this 
theatre on Monday, met with the great- 
est success, as it deserved. It had the 
fairy preface, introducing Britannia as 
the guardian genius of poor Robinson ; 
and the scene of the enchanted cavern 
was extremely picturesque and gorge- 
ous : the introduction also, tn which 
the history is told, was exceedingly 
amusing. It seems to us to be taken 
from a series of caricatures, which ap- 
peared some time since, in which most 
grotesque and inordinate heads were 
stuck upon tiny bodies, like turnips 
upon corking-pins. Mr. Forbes and 
Mr. T. Hill, as Robinsoa and Friday, 
were very amusing. Being, as we have 
already observed, warm admirers of this 
species of exhibition, in its fit season, 
i. e. Christmas, we are glad to say that 
the tricks were as well executed as we 
could wish. 

Olympic— We have not as yet no- 
ticed any new Christmas pieces at this 
house, Madame should present us with 
something new at this merry season of 
the year. 
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Mr. Nathan's Assembli/. Rooms, 
KemiiTigton, — On tbe 13tb instant, a 
toirfe danseuse was given at tbia elegant 
eBtabtiahment, which was attended by a 
great number of tbe gay and beautiful 
TOtaries of Terpsichore. ' An effective 
b^nd performed the most popular com- 
positions of the season, which greatly 
added to the amusement of the evening. 
Mr. Nathan is particularly fortunate, 
in his selection of gentlemen to preside 
over the entertainment ; for, on this 
occasion, nothing could be more com- 
plete than the arrangements made by 
the gentleman who officiated as Master 
oftheCeremonies, — arrangementswhicb 
gave general satisfaction to a brilliant 
assemUage of fashionables. We under- 
stand that, on the 10th instant, Mr. 
Nathan's Annual Dress Ball will take 
place; and on the 16th, his First Fancy 
Dress Ball. We have no doubt that 
the patronage on those evenings will 
convince Mr. Nathan that his exertions 
to promote the general comfort of his 
visitors are not unappreciated. 

Wam's Lucifer Matches. — We may 
be said to be curious ; but, at the same 
time, we are glad to notice any thing 
that is superior : — in this instance, 
Watts's Lucifer boxes excel. 

Whitlaw's Patent Medicated Vapour 
Bath Institution, 30, Argyle Street, 
Regent Street. — We have some pleasure 
in pointing out an institution of so 
valuable a nature to onr readers. We 
understand that many persons have found 
the greatest beneiit from tbe American 
vegesable remedies. 

At this is the season of the year for 
making presents, and to which most yuuug 
people look forward to with eagerness, 
we know of no other so likely to please 
as Parlour's Portable Sketching Case. 
It is, without exception, one of tbe most 
compact and useful articles, and may 
be said lo be quite indispensable to 
those who are fond of that delightful 
amusement- sketching. Messrs. Reeves 
and Sons, of Cheapside, are the in- 
ventors. 

Mental AgHction. — We know of no 
visitaUon that human nature ia subject 
to so awful as the deprivation of our 
semes, and we consider that any indi- 
vidual who may be so fortunate as to be 



able to accomplish a remedy, or cnre, 
for this lamentable bereavement, be- 
comes a benefactor to his species, and 
consequently to public commendation, 
and to private esteem and gratitude. 
We have seen testimonials from persons 
in every walk of life, from tbe peer to the 
peasant, expressing their deep gratitude 
for cures effected by the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
lis, of Charlotte -street, Bloomsbury. 
There is something so peculiar in his 
mode of treatment, that we have been 
astonished at looking over the testimo- 
nials we have alluded to, namely, that in 
the great majority of cases, he effects a 
perfect cure in six weeks, and in no in- 
stauce that has come under our ctwni- 
zance, has a relapse taken place. Dr. 
Willis extends his benevolence to the 
poor, to whom he makes no sort of 
charge, paying for theic medicine out of 
his own pocket. To the small trades- 
man and artisan be merely charges 
what he himself is charged by his che- 
mist, and to persons who are in a state 
of affluence his charge is regulated by 
an anxiety to serve his fellow-beings 
rather than to make money. 

Stammers's New Hearing Comet. — 
This is a useful invention, and well worth 
the attention of those who are afflicted 
with deafness. The " Cornets," fit so 
admirably to the ears, that they are 
scarcely perceptible to an observer. 

A Match played by the Chess Club. 
— Mr. Sherman, of Great Queen Street, 
Long Acre, has just published a little 
work, which, to tne lovers of the game 
of chess, will prove a ^at acquisi- 
tion. The price is only ninepence. 

Thorn's Potted Bloaters.— V/ts can 
recommend this excellent relish to our 
friends, who are fond of making a good 
breakfast. 

We are credibly informed, that Mr. 
Bentley has made such rapid strides in 
the art of refining soap, indeed so much 
so, that his Emollient Brown Windsor 
is as pure as the most costly soap id 
use. 

Dawson's AuxiHar for the Hair. — 
Mr. Dawson, after many years, has 
brought bis Auxiliar to sucn high per- 
fection, that it seldom or ever fails in 
restoring tbe hair. 
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THE BtACKBIRD. 

BT J. HOHTOOKKAT. 

Jtfomut^. 

Golden bill ! Goldea bill ! 

Lol tbepeep of day ; 
All the air is cool and still, 
From tbe elm-tree on the bill. 

Chant away. 
While the mom drops down tbe west, 
Dke thy mate upon ner nest, 
And tbe stars before tbe snn 
Melt like snow-flakes, one by one, 

Let thy loud and welcome lay 
Pout along, 
Few notes but strong. 

EveniTig. 

Jet-bright wing I jet-bright wing! 

Flit across the sunset glade ;' 
Lying there in wait to sing. 

Listen with thine head awry. 

Keep time with twinkling eye 
White from all the woodland shade. 

Birds of every plume and note 

Strain the throat, 
Till both bill and valley ring, 

And the warbled minstrelsy. 
Ebbing, flowing, like the sea, 
Claims brief interludes, from thee ; 

Then, with simple swell and f^ll. 

Breaking beautiful through all, 
Let thy Pan-like pipe repeat 
Few notes, but sweet. 



The Forget-me-Iiot, 1837. 



BIRTHS. At Soole, Norfolk, Job nHeibeit Cariga.Eaq. 

At Portaatiick. the tedy of Capt. Fstiot, son of the late Major J. Csrige, of tbe Bengal 

E.N.ofaion. Anny, to Charlotte, serenth daughter of'Qie 

At CmIIsIb, the lady of Capt. R. K. Hill, '•»« Owtf* 1^, Esq. ofDicklebDifh. 

6Sd Light Infantry, of a daughter. DIED. 

AtLl^tinan &«nbroke.thal.dy«fI,Uat.. ^^y,^ nth Hov., at Shirl.y, near Sonth- 

Coloi»10wM,M.P.ofadaDtht«. amptoo, Mary, the Worod wife of Limt. M. 

MARRIED. c. Fonter, daogbtei of Sir John and Lsd^ 

At LUndingat ohorch, Henn' Har^ios, Esq. Harriet Hoaie, Bart, and niece to the Maiquia 

of LlaudiDgat-house, to Jane Maiy Anne, thinl of Thotnond. 

daaghleroTlhe late Colonel Gwynne, of Glan- At Whitepoint, Joha H<to«a, aged nine 

bnuw-park, and grsad-niBce of the liit Lord yean, tbe yonngeat son of the lata Cajtl. 

Chedwolth, Holmes, of the 97th regt. 

SubBcribenare rsqueated to glaoce orer" Natiea U Cormpandmii" in the 3d p^e of the work. 
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W)t 30ucf)tfi« of ittnt, ana tfet princess ©frton'a. 



BLACKWOOD'S 
LADY'S MAGAZINE AND GAZETTE 

OF THE FASHIONABLE WORLD; 

OR, ST. JAMES'S COURT-REGISTER 
OF BELLES LETTRES, FINE ARTS, MUSIC, DRAMA, FASHIONS, &c. 



FEBRUARY, 1837. 



THE DEAD WIFE. 

OCEAN TALE OF THE OLDEN Tl 



GLANvitLE Burleigh was descended 
from a noble raniily, and was married in 
early life to a young lady of great per- 
sonal attractions and ample fortune. 
He was, however, unfortunately sur- 
rounded by a set of idle, dissipated 
joung men, who led a life of extrava- 
gance and debaucliery. They had lost 
their fortunes by their dissolute habits, 
and now seeked to live upon the pro- 
perty of any victim that fell in their 
way. 

Glanville was caught in the snare. 
They fawned upon him; they flattered 
him, and imperceptibly led him from 
one vice to another, until he at length 
became as depraved as themselves. In 



thee 



eof t 



Vol. II.— Nc. y. 



•- he fell into s< 



i, that he found himself besieged 
by clamorous creditors, his estates were 
mortgaged, and he himself was obliged 
to abscond. 

Eleanor Mortimer was the wife of 
this improvident being. She had still 
some property, which had been secured 
to herself, and on this last vestige of 
their grandeur they were forced to exist. 
But the restless mind of Glanville could 
not brook the toss of fortune, nor the 
thought of being indebted to his wife 
for the means of subsistence. He found 
that her late father's will expressed, that 
should his wife die before him, he should 
become possessed of her remaining set- 
tlement. In a moment of desperation, 
the horrid idea of ridding himself of his 
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wife by violent means presenled itself. 
He pondered on the means, but could 
not decide. He consulted his base as- 
sociates as to his embarrassed state, but 
without effect ; he therefore resolved on 
compassing her death by the most un- 
suspicious means he could devise. Poi- 
son was at length determined on. He 
prepared the drug ; but when he offered 
the cup which held the deadly draught, 
the meek and melancholy demeanour of 
the devoted wife struck so forcibly upon 
his conscience, that his mind misgave 
bim, and he could not persevere: his 
band trembled, and the cup fell at the 
moment he would have presented it to 
her; and he inwardly rejoiced that he 
had failed in accomplishing his base 
purpose. 

Among his associates was a man 
named Marmaduke Ossory, a powerful 
athletic, fellow of dauntless character, 
who had formerly served in the navy, 
but from some irregularity of conduct 
had been dismissed the service. Mar- 
maduke possessed both shrewdness and 
penetration, and was one of those who 
could read a person's thoughts by cir- 
cumstances. 

One evening, Glanville, flushed with 
wine, left the party earlier than usual : 
Marmaduke followed, and soon over- 
took him, and thus accosted him : — 
" Excuse me, Glanville, but I have of 
late observed a great change in your 
conduct. When first you joined our 
company, you was its IJTe and soul, but 
now you are ever moping and melan- 
choly. What is the cause ? Come, you 
have ever looked upon me as your 
friend; trust roe, therefore, with your 
secret, and it is possible 1 may assist 
you to dispel the cloud which hangs 
over you." Glanville paused, and looked 
wistfully in the &ce of Marmaduke. 

" You cannot aid me," said he ; " my 
property is all wasted, save the little 
inheritance belonging to my wife. She 
refuses to make it over to me, and 
there now remains no alternative to ob- 
tain it but " He paused. 

" But what?" inquired Marmaduke. 

" Peath !" exclaimed Glanville. 

" Death !" re-echoed Marmaduke. — 
"That's rather a sharp alternative." 

They conversed together until they 
reached the residence of Glanville. 
Here tfiey were about to part : Glan- 



ville pressed the hand of Marmaduke, 
and felt a secret impulse prompt him to 
invite him in. Marmaduke entered. 
He beheld the fair form of Eleanor. 
His rude heart softened, and he mar- 
velled how Glanville could have the 
cruelty to compass the destruction of 
one so meek, so gentle. The thought 
was horrid : a feeling; to whrcih he had 
long beea a stranger, played around 
bis heart ; it was compassion for her 
fate. The more he looked upon her, 
the more he felt interested in her fa- 
vour ; and he determined at all hazards 
to save her from destruction. She re- 
tired, and left Marmaduke and Glan- 
ville together. Glanville was obstinately 
bent on her death, and Marmaduke 
agreed that poison would be the best. 
They parted under a promise of meet- 
ing next evening, 

Marmaduke bent his way to the sea- 
shore : it was long past midnight, and 
the moon was fast sinking in the west. 
As he passed near a reef of black rocks, 
a shrill whistle struck upon his ear, and 
the word " Hawl taut." Jle returned 
the pass-word " Bear away," which 
was echoed by " All right." In a mo- 
ment, a large bod v of smugglers emerg- 
ed from behind the rocks, while every 
voice exclaimed "Welcome! welcome, 
captain !" 

" My lads, well met !" said Marma- 
duke. — " How goes the cargo?— Is all 

" Yes, — all stowed away in the secret 
hold," was the reply, 

" That's well," said Marmaduke ; " I 
have got customers to take a good lot 
off our hands : we'll serve some of them 
befote daybreak, and the rest at night- 
fall. That done, we'll get our lu^er 
in good saihng trim, and by the next 
day get to sea again, and run another 
cargo. Meantime, I have another job 
on hand, in which you must assist me," 

The waggon and homes were brought 
out and loaded ; the smugglers looked 
to their arms, and cautiously moved 
towards the town. 

On the next evening, Glanville met 
his companions : the dreadful act he 
was about to commit weighed heavily 
on his mind: he drank freely, and the 
fumes of wine heated his brain. Mar- 
maduke accosted him, and endeavoured 
to wean him from his purpose, but it 
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was in vain. Glanville asked if he had 
purchased the poisonous drug he had 
promised. Marmaduke presented it. 
Glanville snatched it, and, without say- 
ing; anotber word, rushed out of the 
house, aad bent his way homewards. 
Here he beheld his wife anxiously wait- 
ing his return, — that wife whose fortune 
he had squandered away by his dissipa- 
tion, — that wife whom he had doomed 
to fall by his murderous hand. Unob- 
served, he poured the deadly draught 
into a cup of wine, which he presented 
to her, and she unsuspecting drank 
from it. Soon afterwards, a burning 
thirst seized her, which was succeeded 
by a lethargy which she could not shake 
off. Her features turned pallid, her 
ejrei closed ; she sunk on her couch, 
the hand of death was on her, and she 
was laid out as a corpse. Glanville 
gave her a magnificent funeral, and ap- 
peared to be the most afflicted mourner 
that attended her to the tomb. She 
was laid in the vault, prayers were read 
over her, and the mourners departed. 

Four of the smugglers had been ap- 
pointed to meet Marmaduke at mid- 
night in the churchyard; and they 
assembled at the time. 

" Our captain is late," said Gerard. 
" This is a strange place of meeting. I 
wonder what devil's whim made htm 
appoint us in a churchyard ? Does he 
want to load the lu^er with dead 
corpses?" 

" No, no," said Andrew Dare ; " he 
has some especial venture on hand, and 
doubtless thinks a churchyard the safest 
place to meet nnintemipted ; because 
the cowardly village swabs are afraid to 
venture across a churchyard after night- 
fall, for fear of seeing a ghost." 

" Well," said Jacob Nightshade, " it 
isn't everybody that likes to be run foul 
of by ghosts. For m^ part, I fear no 
man in esistence, and would &ght 
against any odds rather than surren- 
der, — that is to say, with mortal man 
in daylight; — but a ghost in a church- 
yard at midnight, is quite a different 
thing. It's not a fair chance either; 
it's like fighting a cock on his own 
dunghill." 

" And are you such a fool as to 
believe in ghosts?" said Bluster. " Why 
what a precious coward you must be," 

" Call roe cowatd, and I'll make a 



" There you go, fire and smoke I" re- 
plied Bluster. " Who the devil cares 
for your pistols : I carry as good a pair 
as you, and can use them quite as 
promptly. I only wished to show you 
how ridiculous it is for a bold smuggler 
to be afraid of ghosts. — Eh ! — what the 
devil's that?" With this exclamation, 
he started back in terror. All eye* were 
directed to the object which occasioned 
it. A pale white face, enveloped in 
a shroud, was seen rising from the 
vault, and a man in a dark mantle car- 
rying the inmate of the tomb in hii 
arms. The smugglers stood aghast : at 
length Gerard grasped his pistol, and 
Called out, " Who, and what are you ? 
Speak, or I'll fire r 

" If you do, you'll shoot your cap- 
tain, Mister Gerard," said the stranger. 
"What the devil! arefourof my men, 
whom I considered bold and undaunted, 
going to be scared by a woman 1 Don't 
stand there like a parcel of lubbers, 
but come and give me a band to get 
this load on board." 

" Well, if it must be so, it must ; but 
ourse me, if f can understand what ser- 
vice it can be to us to take a dead body 
on board.'' 

" Make no remarks," repUed Mar- 
maduke. — " All you have to do at pre- 
sent is to attend particularly to my 
instructions." 

Without further remark, the smug- 
glers obeyed their leader, and silently 
bent their way towards the beach. 

Glanville returned to his home after 
the funeral, but all appeared cheerless, 
that dreadful monitor, conscience, gave 
him no respite. Me passed from one 
chamber to another, but each appeared 
desolate. He had lost hia peace of mind 
for ever. Evening brought new terrors. 
Seated at bis table, he raised the wine- 
cup to his lips, but cie it reached them, 
his disturbed fancy made him feel a 
clay-cold hand pressing on bis own, and 
presenting the self-same cup in which 
he had administered the poison to his 
wife. He started from his chair, and 
paced towards his couch ; but as he 
drew aside the curtains, his fevered 



spatr, be rushed out of the chamber. 
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and snatching up hia cloak and bat, 
hurried out of the bouse. He knew not 
which way to turn, but chance brougiht 
hira to the house where his former dis- 
solute compantoDB assembled. 

Fortune had been propitious to them'; 
ibey bad been successful at the gaming- 
table, and were now full of mirth ; the 
sparkling cup was quaffed with glee, 
and their present success seemed to ob- 
literate the thoughts of any coming 
mishap. 

Glanvtlle entered, and listlessly threw 
himself into a chair : his companions, 
heated with wine, failed not to rally 
him on his childish fears. Glanville 
felt abashed, but dared not acknowledge 
the tenor which had possessed him. 
The glass passed freely, and the potent 
wine soon lulled him into a state of for- 
getfulness. Thus a second time he 
bad fallen into the track of dissipation, 
which hurried him on to destruction. 



Marmaduke aad bis crew got safely 
on board their ship ; and at his desire 
deposited their charge in the cabin. The 
anchor was weighed, and they stood 
out to sea: a gentle breeze Glled the 
sails, and the coast gradually faded 
from their sighL 

The boat's crew had formed a group 
on deck, and were conversing on the 
strange occurrence of the night, as well 
as the anxiety of the captain to get a 
dead body on board. Something like 
dissatisfaction appeared to be growing 
amongst them, and Bluster swore that 
if the captain was going to turn resur- 
rectionist, he would sail with him no 
longer. Their discontent was at length 
noticed by Marmaduke. He knew that 
nothing but candour and decision would 
have effect with his crew ; he therefore 
came on deck, and thus addressed them : 
— "It is with regret that I have ob- 
served a growing discontent among my 
crew, and it is fit you should make 
known the cause, in order that I may 
endeavour to remedy it." 

"Captain," said Bluster, " we will 
always be faithful to you, while you 
pursue the free trade; but when we 
joined your ship, we did not expect to 
turn body- stealers." 

" I expected some such silly remark 
as this,'' replied Marmaduke, with a 
smile. — " But you may dismiss such 
thoughts from your minds, i am no 



body stealer, depend on it : have pa- 
tience till to-morrow, and then the 
mystery will be dissolved. But of this 
rest assured, I will never lose sight of 
the general interest." 

The crew appeared satisfied, and re- 
turned to their several duties. Marma- 
duke went down to the cabin, and 
gazed upon the pale features of the in- 
animate Eleanor. Forty-eight hours 
had novr elapsed, and he anxiously 
waited the development of his scheme. 
He produced a phial, which he applied 
to the nostrils uf the still entranced 
Eleanor : he placed his hand near her 
heart ; the drug bad taken effect ; a 
slight pulsation was perceptible; and 
after some time spent in applying resto- 
ratives, the eyes opened, and the face 
began to regain new life. The powerful 
sleeping draught which Marmaduke had 
administered instead of poison, was now 
gradually subsiding, and in a few hours 
Eleanor was once more restored to life. 
She looked wildly around her, and on 
beholding Marmaduke by her side, 
shrunk back in fear ; but his kind and 
encouraging demeanour soon dissipated 
her alarm, and she gradually became 
reconciled to her new situation. 

Marmaduke had now another diffi- 
culty to surmount, which puzzled him 
greatly, and that was, to decide on the 
best method of breaking the matter to 
the crew. He at length determined 
on taking them by surprise: he went 
on deck as usual, to look after the ship, 
but when he sent the cabin-boy below, 
he desired him to lay for one more than 
usual. The order was given loud 
enough to be heard by many of the 
crew ; and a whisper ran from stem to 
stern, while each looked at his compa- 
nion with surprise. 

" Who the devil is he going to bring 
on board nest?" quoth Jacob Night- 
shade. 

" Ah, who, indeed V' ejaculated 
Bluster ; " another church-yard swab 
I suppose." 

Marmaduke smiled as he observed 
the countenances of the cre.w, and 
easily guessed what was passing in their 
minds. He descended to the cabin, 
and bid them follow to breakfast. Each 
took bis seat, but there still remained a 
vacant place. All eyes were directed 
towards it, and each of the crew ap- 
peared more puzsled than ever. Mur- 
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maduke rose and left the cabin, but 
presently returned, leading in a lady, 
whom he placed in the vacant seat. 
This completely upset the crew — they 
seemed to be quite taken aback, and 
gazed at each other, without being able 
to utter a .single sentence. That was 
just what Marmaduke bad anticipated, 
and he took advantage of the moment. 

" My friends," said be, " I promised 
you that I would prove that you were 
mistaken in your surmises last night. 
You can now judge for yourselves ; this 
U no spectre — no tenant of the grave, 
but a good, a generous, and an injured 
lady, whom it has been my good for- 
tune to snatch from the jaws of death, 
and she has now none but us to 
depend on for protection. You are all 
staunch seamen ; say, who among you 
would refuse to succour a female in 
distress ? Not one, I'll be bound. I^t 
me then ask you, will you support your 
captain in bis endeavours to see her 
righted ?" 

" 1, for one, will stand by you, cap- 
taio, as long as a plank of our good 
ship will hold together," said Gerard. 
" What say you, comrades V 

"Yes, yes, all.— The lady shall 
be as comfortable here as if she, was 
in her own drawing-room," said Jacob, 
bowing. 

" Thanks, my brave fellows," cried 
Marmaduke. " You have behaved just 
as I expected. Madam, you may now 
feel assured of your perfect safety. 
Another day's sail will bring us to an- 
chor, we will then put you on shore, 
where you will receive every necessary 
attention, and can remain in perfect 
safety until the opportunity arrives to 
do you justice." 

!^eaQor rose, thanked the crew, and 
retired to her own cabin. Marmaduke 
then related to the crew the whole par- 
ticulars of the lady's misfortune, stat- 
ing that Glauville bad requested bim to 
purchase the poison, but that he had 
furnished him with a sleeping draught 
in its stead, which had, happily, been 
the means ofsaving her. 

" Oh, then, the dead corpse is a 
living woman after all !" said Bluster. 

" Yes, and a precious fright you was 
in when she appeared in the church- 
yard," said Jacob; "You're a pretty 
seaman to be scared by a petticoat, an't 
you V 
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" Come, a truce to your raillery," 
cried Bluster, " but out with the grog 
bottle. Toss one can to the health of 
our lady passenger, and then away on 
deck, for we shan't be long before we 
catch land." 

Eight hours passed, and then the 
Dutch coast beg^u to show like a dark 
shade rising from the waves. The wind 
had got round to the west, and ere the 
shades of evening fell, they were along- 
side of Flushing. Marmaduke took 
the lady on shore, and placed her in 
tlie care of a good old lady who resided 
a few miles inland ; and having accom- 
plished this part of his business, he lost 
no time in freighting his vessel with a 
good cargo of the best spirits, and with 
the ebb tide, he put to sea once more, 
and run for Lowestoff. A vessel spoke 
them on the passage, and told him 
there was a sharp look-out for contra- 
band vessels; therefore put him on his 
guard. Marmaduke was one of those 
men who are not easily baffled, and he 
soon hit upon an expedient, which en- 
abled him to manage matters without 
danger of discovery. An epidemic fever 
bad for some time been raging along the 
German coast, and therefore all the 
vessels coming from the eastward were 
bound to perform quarantine. It was 
erening when the; anchored, and Mar- 
maduke hoisted the stcA Jiag (yellow). 
This beiog observed from the shore, the 
proper authorities merely noted that 
she would be visited in the morning. 
But when morning came, no vetsel with 
the yellow Jiag was visible. 

Marmaduke and bis crew had not 
been idle during the night; they had 
run the cargo ashore in safety, because 
no one suspected that the ship with .the 
sick flag hoisted, wtis a smuggler. The 
revenue boats were on the look-out soon 
after, but could learn no tidings of the 
vessel, which was not to be wondered at, 
for Marmaduke had taken advantage 
of both wind and tide, and had run for 
Folkstone, where he lay snug without 
suspicion. His little bark was towed 
into harbour, where she lay as a passage 
vessel to Uke in goods of all kinds for 
the east country, 

Marmaduke changed his dress, di- 
vesting himself of his seafaring attire, 
took a sealed. packet which he had 
brought from Holland, and set off for 
the interior of the country, in order to 
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obtain new tiding of Glanville. He 
travelled to the agent, in whose charge 
the remaining property of Eleanor was 
vested. Here ne learned that Glaovilie 
bad demanded the money, and other 
property belonging to Eleanor his late 
wife ; but payment had been deferred 
until the necessary forma had been 
gone throu|;h. 

" I have then arrived in time," said 
Marmaduke. " Before you pay any 
Ihbg into bis bands, it will be neces- 
sary you should peruse these papers." 

The agent received them. Marma- 
duke ioquired when he expected Glan- 
ville again, and was informed the fbU 
lowing day. Marmaduke was satisfied, 
and departed. Towards evening he 
traced out Glanville : he soon dis- 
covered that he bad woo'd and won a 
rich widow, to whom he was to be mar- 
ried in a few days ; and in oider to lead 
ber to suppose he was in affluent cir- 
cumstances, he had claimed his late 
wife's property in order to enable him 
to meet the requisite expenditure. 
Marmaduke made himself known to 
bim, but Glanville treated him coolly. 
He felt he was not now in want of his 
services : despair bad given way to 
pride, and he looked forward to scenes 
of future grandeur and gaiety, which 
bad in some degree made him forget 
the fate of bis wife. But the sight of 
Marmaduke bad brought his misdeeds 
afresh to bis recollection : he felt un- 
easy in his presence, from which he 
endeavoured to rid himself. He hinted 
to Marmaduke, that as he was shortly 
to become once more a man of afflu- 
ence, it was not fit he should be teen 
to associate with one whose pursuits 
were suspected to be illegal. 

" You need not stand upon such par- 
ticularities, or be so nice in the choice 
of your companions," said Marmaduke, 
sarcastically, " because if you was pro- 
perly paired the extcutioner would be 
your companion. I leave you now, 
but we shall shortly meet again — ay, 
to your confusion." 

Marmaduke departed hastily,and left 
Glanville in a state of dreadful sus- 
pense ; his last expression had aroused 
his half' forgotten feeling of remorse. 
He endeavoured to guessat the meaning 
of Marmaduke's threat, but he could 
not. Perhaps he might accuse him of 
having murdered Eleanor ! But there 



would be danger in that, as be had par- 
ticipated in the crime by furnishing tha 
poison. Time was flittmg fast, and he 
therefore found it necessary to visit the 
agent, without further delay, in order to 
possess himself of his late wife's pro- 
perty. Next morning he Repaired to 
the agent, but to bis surprise, be found 
Ambrose there before him, attended by 
some of the officers of justice. The 
agent, addressing himself to Glanville, 
said that be was not authorised to put 
him in possession of the property, in con- 
sequence of a paper which had recently 
been presented to him. He handed to 
him the sealed packed which Marma- 
duke bad placed in his hands; and 
Glanville was petrified on beholding the 
writing of Eleanor with ber real sig- 
nature, requiring the money to be paid 
to the bearer. Glanville at length 
sufficiently recovered himself to say, 
" This is some forgery : it is impossible 
her signature could be obtained at such 
a recent date, as she has been dead full 
two months." 

" And buried V asked Marmaduke. 
"And buried," responded Glanville. 
" I believe it not," said Marmaduke. 
" Your sham funeral shall be exposed. 
Think you the authorities are to be de- 
ceived by the interment of the empty 
coffla V 

"Liarl" vociferated Glanville, "I 
dare you to the proof." 

" Well, let the grave be searched," 
said Marmaduke, " and if my words 
prove not true, I forego all claim, and 
will resign the written document as 
mere waste paper." 

This bold assertion seemed to asto- 
nish all parties ; but it was necessary 
that the affair should be sifted to the 
bottom. Accordingly they repaired to 
the church-yard. The coffin was raised 
—opened — It vxu empty ! 

All were struck with conatemation. 
Glanville was petrified ; he could hardly 
believe his eyes. An awful pause en- 
sued. The magistrate demanded an 
explanation. Glanville, wrapt in as- 
tonishment, could only stammer out a 
few sentences, and declared that he be- 
held her in the coffin but an hour before 
she was conveyed to the Tauit. 

All parties present disbelieved the 
assertion, and the magistrate ordered 
him to be detained until the matter 
could be solved. Glanville burst into 
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a fury — he openly accused MaTro&duke 
of having, by some horrid agency, con- 
veyed away the body, and laid a plan to 
ruin him. Marmadiike looked un- 
rooved; a slight smile curled on his 
lip, but he spoke not — pointed to the 
empty coffin, and moved to leave the 
place. Glaaville furiously darted to- 
wards him, and seizing him, exclaimed, 
'* Hold, villain 1 you escape not. No — 
rather than that, I will confess the 
whole. I stand upon the brink of a 

Erecipice, and if 1 fall into the abyss 
eneath, I will drag you down with me." 

" The man is frantic, and knows not 
vrhat he says," exclaimed Marmaduke, 
as be eudeavoured to shake him off. 

"I am not frantic," returned Glan- 
vitle. "I will speak the truth. 1— I— I 
confess 1 deprived my wretched Eleanor 
of life. Yes, you may well start back 
with horror; but it is too true. Poison, 
the most potent poison, destroyed her. 
I administered the deadly draught, but 
this villain — this hypocrite, furnished 
me with it. He participated in the 
crime ; he is equally guilty. Lead me 
to death ; for while the horrid recollec- 
tion 6asheB over my mind, life is hateful 
to me. I am not fit to live ; convey 
me to the scafibld, but let not my ac- 
complice escape." 

"I tell you I am guiltless," exclaim- 
ed Marmaduke. " 1 have not parti- 
cipated in any crime of blood, end Glan- 
ville knows it well." 

Glanville, however, obstinately ad- 
hered (o his accusation, and the con- 
sequence was, that both were committed 
to the town gaol until the mysterious 
transaction couid be further inquired 
into. Glanville's heart sank within him, 
as be entered the prison, and heard the 
heavy gates close upon him. He threw 
himself on his straw mattrass, and be- 
came absorbed in gloomy thoughts. 
His eyes closed, but he rested not. A 
horrid vision passed before his eyes ; 
Eleanor with the poisoned cup— Mar- 
maduke offering his hand, while point- 
ing to the scaffold ! He buried his 
face in bis hands, paralysed with hor- 
ror. A noise was heard near the cell, 
as if drawing a heavy bolt with caution. 
Glanville raised his head and listened. 
All was silent — he thought he must 
have been deceived. The noise was 
repeated nearer. He listened in sur- 
pnse as tlje noise increased. At length 
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a portion of the wall gave way, and the 
gigantic form of Marmaduke appeared 
before him, grasping an iron bar. 

" Are you prepared to die t" said he, 
as he looked steadfastly at Glanville. 
Glanville shuddered. "Ay, you may 
well tremble," continued Marmaduke. 
" This morning yon talked boldly about 
dying, provided you dragged me to the 
scaffold with you ; but now you seem to 
have altered your opinion. Well, it is 
a wise resolution, and the same as I have 
adopted myself. My companions soon 
heard of the scrape I bad got into, and 
provided me with the means of escape. 
By means of this iron bar and other 
implements sup|Jied to me by them, I 
hare contrived toforce a passage through 
my prison, you wished to see me on 
the scaffold — now I would rather see 
you at liberty. Follow me, then, and 
a few mioutes will set us free." 

Glanville was confounded; the ge- 
nerous conduct of Marmaduke brought 
the blush of shame on his cheek ; yet 
still he thought it impossible to escape. 
Marmaduke continued; " The window 
of your prison overlooks the river. My 
companions wait in their boat to receive 
us. Once out of this cursed hole, we'll 
soon be aboard my smart vessel, and ere 
daylight, skim o'er the glassy ocean. 
But time admits of no delay ; every 
moment is precious. Either follow me 
and be free, or stay behind and be 
hanged, if you prefer it. Hark! by 
Heaven, the jailors are alarmedl Here 
I go then : 1 wait for nobody." 

Marmaduke dashed through the aper- 
ture, and reached the window. The 
officers rushed in and fired at him, but 
they were too lHte-~he had leaped the 
window, and a shout from without pro- 
claimed his having safely reached the 
boat. An alarm was given, but without 
avail : the atmosphere had become 
clouded, and a dense fog so completely 
obscured objects on the water, that 
pursuit was useless. Marmaduke 
reached the vessel in safety, and the 
next tide carried him out to sea, and 
after a speedy passage he reached the 
Dutch coast in safety. Glanville was 
brought to trial, but the evidence not 
being complete without the presence of 
his accomplice Marmaduke, it wai 
deemed advisable to defer it until he 
could be found. Rewards were offered 
for the production of. Marmaduke, but 
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without effect ; he was safe beyond the 
reach of the authorities, and Glanville 
therefore felt secure in his absence. 
. As soon as Marmaduke arrived in 
Holland, he repaired to Eleanor, and 
informed her of what had passed in 
England. Eleanor felt a dawn of hope 
arise, and thought it still passible that 
Glanvilte might repent his misdeeds, 
. and reform, should his life be spared. 
At this moment one of Marmaduke's 
crew appeared, and thrusting a printed 
paper into his haod. told him he had 
just obtained it from a fisherman, who 
had landed some English passengers — 
the paper ran as follows : 

" Glanville BuTleigk being accused 
of murder, a reward of 100 marks* is 
hereby offered to any person who will 
produce Marmadttke Ossori/, his ac- 
complice, in order that he may bear 
evidence against him. And should 
the said Marmaduke surrender himself 
within one month, he shall be entitled 
to the above reward, together with a 
free pardon." 

Marmaduke showed it to Eleanor, 
who inquired how he meant to act. 
He replied, he was undecided, but 
would resolve according to circum- 
stances- He determined to go among 
the passengers, and endeavour to learn 
what was going forward on the English 
coast, and left Eleanor with a promise 
that he would not decide what line of 
conduct to pursue, until he had first 
informed her. He left her, and pro- 
ceeded towards the harbour, where he 
observed some passengers landing from 
an English fishing-boat. He noticed 
each, but did not observe any person 
whom he knew. He was at^nut to re- 
turn, and had proceeded some distance, 
when he heard a step behind him, 
which gained quickly on him. He 
turned and paused until the stranger 
came up, and made way for him to 

Sags; but when the stranger reached 
im, he looked him steadfastly in the 
^e, and in a half whisper pronounced 
his name. Marmadnke was surprised, 
for at the moment he could not recol- 
lect the person who stood before him ; 
but he was not long kept in suspense. 

" You do not seem to remember an 
old companion," said the stranger. 
"Have'you then forgotten Denby?" 
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" Denby !" exclaimed Marmaduke. 
" Are you the gay, thejdashing Denby, 
who was once'the, life and.'soul ofour 

nocturnal gambols ; the dashing leader 
in all our high flown midnight excur- 
sions? Thus reduced !■■ 

" Reduced, indeed," added Denby, 
as he unfastened his cloak, and exposed 
his threadbare dress beneath, " You 
often told me my mad extravagance 
would be my ruin ; and you spoke the 
truth. One night, heated with the 
fnmes of wine, I was returning to my 
lodgings, when my attention was at- 
tracted by a female, who was pacing to 
and fro before me ; and as my gal- 
lantry would not allow me to suffer a 
lady to remain in the street at that late 
hour, I offered my services to escort 
her, which however she declined. At 
this moment a young spark, hot as pep- 
per, darted Irom an adjoining house, 
and asked me how I dared to molest a 
lady under his protection? The rude- 
ness of his manner enraged me, and in 
a moment our swords were out ; and in 
parrying one of his thrusts I made a 
sharp return, and my sword pierced his 
breast : meantime the screams of the 
female had occasioned several persons 
to rush to the spot. I was seized, and 
taken before one of the authorities, by 
whom I was committed, until the fate 
of the wounded man could be ascer- 
tained. In the prison I met with Glan- 
ville ; and witnessed the harrowing 
state of mind to which his crimes have 
reduced him. He deplores the dread- 
ful deed, for which he is about to suf- 
fer, and would give worlds could it be 
recalled." 

" And do you consider his repent- 
ance sincere ?" asked Marmaduke. 

"I do, indeed," replied Denby; 
" and it was that which alone inte- 
rested me in his behalf. I was re- 
leased from confinement, in conse- 
quence of my antagonist being de- 
clared out of danger, and the provoca- 
tion 1 had received. Howevermy debts 
had accumulated to such a degree, that 
I found England too hot for me; and 
after playing at hide and seek for a 
length of time, I made up my mind to 
quit the country, I therefore saw my 
agent, with whom I arranged, that 
when my little allowance became due, 
he should transmit it to me here. It 
has now dwindled into a mere starva- 
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tion aHowance, but I must contrive to 
live on it. I should have brought a 
little money with me, but unTortu- 
nately the myrmidons got scent of me, 
and forced their way into my lodging 
in order to arrest me Tor a debt ; but I 
leaped from the window and escdped, 
withoat having time forchange of apparel 
or money, I made my way to the 
nearest port on foot, and getting on 
board a Dutch fi*hing-boat, bade adieu 
to my sative land, and here I stand 
pennyless, and possessed of nothing but 
what you see me stand upright in." 

Marmaduke pondered a momeat. 
" You say Glanville is really repent- 
ant ?■' 

" There is hardly a doubt to that," 
replied Den by. 

" That is enough," added Matnia> 
duke ; " follow me, and repeat what you 
have asserted before a person whom 
you will see, and I may perhaps be in- 
ouced to go to England." 

■' No, no," exclaimed Denby, " that 
must not be ; your presence in England 
would bring Glanville to the scaffold." 

" You know nothing," rejoined Mar- 
maduke ; " his life hangs by a single 
thread, and it depends solely on me, 
whether he lives or dies. Make, there- 
fore, no more objections, but follow me, 
it will be to your advantage, and I will 
administer to your present necessities. 
Come, Denby, come." 

Marmaduke led tbe way, atid Denby 
followed in silence. He was conducted 
into the pfesence of Eleanor, and there 
he repeated his full conviction of the 
sincere repentance of Glanville. Elea- 
nor felt all her former affection return : 
firesent danger seemed to cause her to 
brget that this recreant would have 
been her murderer, had not his diabo- 
lical scheme been frustrated. She es- 



therefore, requested to prepare accord- 
ingly, and he promised faithfully to 
promote her wishes. A letter was con- 
sequently despatched to England, in 
order to forward the plan which Mar- 
maduke had in view. Glanville in the 
meantime remained in the prison, in a 
state of suspense ; yet he was well 
aware that he was safe as long as Mar- 
maduke remained out of England. He 
was however aroused to a sense of his 
danger, when tbe gaoler entered one 
Vol, 11.— No. 9. 
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morning and told him the trial would 
he proceeded with on the following day, 
as the attendance of Marmaduke had 
been secured. Th^ hopea of Glanville 
now sank, and he considered his c^ise 
as hopeless. The reward and pardon 
offered to Marmaduke would bring for- 
ward such decisive evidence, as could 
not fail to convict him. The fact was, 
that Marmaduke immediately on reach- 
ing England, gave notice that be would 
appear in the hall of justice whenever 
called upon, when he should be fully 
capable of proving himself entirely in- 
nocent of the crime of murder of which 
he had been accused. 

In consequence of this, the trial had 
been appointed to take place without 
further delay, and Marmaduke was cited 
to appear. The eventful day at length 
ariivol : the hall of justice was crowded 
with persons anxious to hear the ter- 
mination of this mysterious transaction. 
The judge took his seat. Glanville was 
conducted into the hall by the officers 
of justice. His countenance was pale, 
his lip quivered, and his eye wandered 
round as if in search of some especial 
object. The clerk of the court rose, 
and in a loud voice said, " Iiet Mar- 
maduke Ossory be called into court." 

" He is here I" exclaimed a stranger, 
who stood up among the auditorr. 

Every eye was turned towards him. 

" I am Marmaduke," continued he. 
" I promised to appear when called 
upon, and I have kept my word. Now 
speak ; what would you have V 

" Disclose what you know regarding 
the death of Eleanor," said the clerk. 

" All I have to say is, that Glanville 
had determined on her death by means 
of poison ; his heart failed him on the 
first attempt, and he refrained from it. 
A second time his evil genius prompted 
him to do tbe deed : be informed me 
of bis intentions, and requested me to 

Furchase the poison, I agreed to do so. 
furnished him with the wished-for 
drug. He administered it, and tbe 
sleep of death came over her. So far I 
boldly own I was his accomplice." 

A cry of horror ran through the 
court : and Marmaduke appeared such 
a cold-blooded monster to all present, 
that Glanville was almost pitied. 

" Do not form your opinions too 
hastily," said Marmaduke, " nor inter- 
rupt me in what I have to state; for 
H 
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on my evidence rests the fate of more 
persons than you eipect. I say, the 
sleep of death came over her ; for, to 
all around, she appeared a corpse. I 
had led a dissipat«l life, and had wasted 
iny fortune by extravagance, and 1 per- 
haps resorted to desperate means to 
restore it. My life had been such as 
no good man should imitate ; yet on 
the night when Glanville brougnt me 
to his dwellini;, 1 beheld the devoted 
Eleanor : her care-wom looks, and her 
settled melancholy, had imparted such 
a look, of lovelioess to her, that it 
struck to my very heart. Yes, her sor- 
row roused witnin me the dormant 
feelings of a man, and 1 determined at 
all hazards to save her." 

" To save her V exclaimed several 
voices, 

" To save her," continued Marma- 
duke. " The drug which I gave to 
Glanville, was not poison, but a potent 
lUeping draught. It gave her the ap- 
pearance of death ; and the funeral took 
place immediately to avoid the danger 



of discovery. Tiie cofEn in which she 
was laid, was by my order purposely 
pierced round to give her air; and soon 
after she was deposited in the vault, I 
entered, and forcing open the coffin 
carried off the sleeping Eleanor undis- 
covered." 

All the court arose in astonishmertl 
at this nEurative. 

" Aod where is she now?" aike<l 
Glanville in agony. 

" Here behold her," exclaimed Har- 
maduke. " She lives to save you from 
the acaSbId ; to bid the repentant hus- 
band hope for forgiveness here and 
hereafter." 

A female, who stood near Manna- 
duke, now unveiled and discovered to 
the astonished multitude the features 
of the resuscitated Eleanor. 

"My Eleanor!" exclaimed Glan- 
ville. " Marmaduke, my saviour 1 ha ! 
ha ! ha !" He sta^ered and fell faint- 
ing before them, as he uttered, " Pro- 
vidence, I thank thee. I shall not die 



The time draws near ; — ah I those alone can tell 

Who part, how bitter is the word farewell ; 

To leave each scene, — to memory— childhood, dear, 

For land of strangers, barren, dark, and drear : 

List to yon sweet and distant village chime, 

How sad the music to those ears of mine | — 

I pace the church-yard, — gaze upon each stone, 

er which rank weeds, and the green moss have grown : 

The inmates, like a fragrant, beauteous flower, 

Were but the passing pilgrims of an hour; — 

Enchanting spots ! — belov'd, for ever dear ! 

Farewell 1 Farewell !~furgive the starting teat ; — 

Farewell, ye scenes of childhood, — fare thee well ; 

Ye trees, ye glades, each woodland, stream, and dell, 

Farewell ! — I hasten to a distant shore ; 

The Exile, perhaps, may never see thee more. 

7, Bath Plate, Keiuiitgtox. 
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BY THE ADTHOIl Or " NT OLD 

(Concluded from p. 7.) 

At last 1 mustered boldness enough to in its worst forni, and died in a few 

raise m; hand tremblingly to the days ; and my young mistiess caught 

Knocker : its touch thrilled through it from watching night and day by the 

tvery nerve and artery with an icy cbill bedside of her little sister. Every body 

that reached my heart, and its low else in the bouse has escaped ; but poor 

deadened sound struck on my ear as Mrs. Napier is confined to ber bed un- 

ominously ae does the measured roll of xhle to get up through iJlaeBS, only 

the muffled drum to a condemned sol- from fretting and worrying herself. So 

dier. My summons was immediately you see, sir, we have had sad cfaang;es 

answered by a female domestic. Her here." 

apron was to her eyes, and she was " Sad, indeed," said I; uttering a 

sobbing violently. The lamp was nearly deeply drawn and deeply felt Sigh. 

expiring for want of replenishment; " But where is Mr. Napier, Robert ?" 
but at the back part of the hall I de- " At Miss Emily's bedside, sir, as 

scried through the obscurity, a man- usual," replied the man. " He never 

servant stealing along' with noiseless leaves it but when he can't help it ; and 

steps, and as the faint yellow light I'm sure my poor master seems to ma 

streamed for a moment upon his fea- neither to eat, drink, or sleep. Ha is 

^ures, as he turned them towards me, I worrying himself to death about my 

saw that they wore a settled expression miises as well as Miss Emily, and he 

of melancholy, which was considerably darn't go to see her for fear of car- 

tieightened by the sallow ghastly hue rying the infection.'' 
r till ' ■ ■ 



spread over them by the imperfect and 
fa alf obstructed rays, 

" For Heaven's sake I what is the 
mattM? — who is ill?" 1 interrogated 
hastily. 

" Ob, sir!" ejaculated the girl, in a 
Voice rendered nearly inaudible by her 
kuppressed sobs, and gently closing the 
door, " poor dear Miss Emily—Miss 

Georgiana " 

■ •' What of them ? What of them ?" 
f mechanically whispered, for the ap- 
pearance of every thing seemed to im- 
fwse an almost death-like silence. 

" Oh I sir, sir!" but she could add 
no more, for at this moment the lamp 
^ving one brilliant flash, expired, ledv- 
tng us in total darkness, and the af- 
frighted girl, uttering a faint scream, 
fell senseless in my arms. 

The footman quickly procured ano- 
ther light, and relieved me from my 
Inirden, which, from excessive agitation, 
I was scarcely able to support ; and 
giving her in charge to an elderly fe- 
male, who now made her appearance, 
he ushered me into the dining- parlour, 
and in reply to my anxious inquiry he 
said, 

" We are all in sad distress, sir. 
Two days after you were last here Miss 
Georgiana sickened with the small pox 



: improper to 



It would of c 
disturb him," said 

" O no, sir," returned Robert, " he 
left orders to be denied to every body 
but you and Lieutenant Latimer ; but 
he said he wished to see you, if you 
wasn't afraid of the infection." 

" Afraid of the infection I" repeated 
I in a half reproachful tone ; for I felt 
it rather upkind of my friend to make 
such a proviso with me, though I was 
grati6ea by the exception in my favour. 
" Mr. Latimer is, I make no doubt, here 
every day." 

" No, sir," answered the servant, 
" he too is confined to his bed by ill- 
ness, and has only been here once since 
you left town, and that was before Miss 
Emily was taken ill." 

" Good Heaven 1 Nothing but mis- 
fortune upon misfortune," exclaimed I, 
" Be so good as to let Mr. Napier 
know that I am here." 

Robert quirted the room, leaving roe 
in a state of perturbation, which I can- 
not describe. I thought in how short a 
space of time the Almighty can heap ao 
many, and such great calamities upon 
a whole family ; and, though inappli- 
cable to the present case, I reflected 
with wonder upon the continued career 
of man in sin, amidst such every-day 
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I scarce kaew what to reply, for mj 
feelings seemed as acate as bis Owq. 

" Heaven forbid, my dear sir, that 
there be ground for this despondency. 
These visitations are awful memeotoa of 
the uncertainty of life, and serve to 
make us all prepare for that change 
which to the youngest of us can be at 
no very distant period. The inevitable 
doom awaits us all ; and one step to- 
wards preparation is to be resigned. 
But for all that. Miss Emily may not 
— I trust is not, in any immediate 
danger," 

" Who," said he, raising his wan 
countenance, and fixing his dimmed 
'eye upon mine; " who is not in hourly 
danger on this side the grave? Hy 
youngest darling is gone, and the phy- 
sicians give me no hope of my best- 
loved Emily. The undertakers," and 
his voice faltered as he spoke, " the un- 
dertakers are now in the house perform- 
ing the last offices for the remains of 
Geoi^ana, and I cannot but consider it 
ominous of my Emmy's speedy de- 
parture to another world. They arc 
lingering, sir, as if waiting to snatch 
from me all my soul holds dear. My 

wife, too- " 

Our interview was protracted and 
painfully interesting, and I left the 
house with feelings of grief and com- 
miseration for my unhappy friend, and 
the most anxious solicitude concerning 
(he fair but unfortunate Emily. 

My calls and inquiries were repeated 
daily, I frequently saw Mr. Napier, 
and with pain observed his health de- 
clining as his despondency increased. 
William was unfortunately compelled 
to be absent in the west of England on 
mercantile business of vital importance, 
which would not admit of delay, so that 
his father was deprived of the support 
and comfort which his presence would 
have afforded on this trying occasion. 
I called one day at Mr. Napier's 
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manifestations of the annihilating powers 
of an offended and avenging God I I 
thought of Emily ; but I could only 
think of her as in the grasp of death, 
and the tears coursed down my cheek 
unrestrained. 

It may be asked, and plausibly, how, 
if my feelings were so agitated as I 
have descrit)ed, 1 retain so distinct a 
remembrance of all the minutiffi of my 
first entrance into the house — the ap- 
pearance of every thing — my thoughts, 
&c., and whether it is not most pro- 
bable that the recollection of such 
trifles would be swallowed up in the 

frincipal source and cause of them all. 
reply, that although at the time I 
scarcely appeared to notice any thing, 
yet, during after reflections upon the 
subject, inconsiderable events which I 
had then scarce thought on, and which 
had laid dormant as it were in my 
memory, crowded upon my brain wiih 
a celerity and minute accuracy that was 
to myself astonishing. Every trivial 
circumstance connected with the tra- 
gedy is as indelibly impressed upon my 
heart as is the hand-writing of the 
Great Master upon every object in 
the creation I and' not until the vital 
functions have ceased to play, will the 
remembrance fade from me. 

1 endeavoured as much as possible to 
ca'in my feelings before the arrival of 
Mr. Napier, that I migLt avoid adding 
to the unhappy parent's distress ; and 
by the time I heard his light but slow 
footsteps descending the carpetted 

stairs, I had partially succeeded. 

My heart kept tnne to those footsteps. 

Mr. Napier entered the room; and, 
oh ! how changed was his aspect dur- 
ing the short time which had elapsed 
since our last interview : his hair had 
become whiter, his form was thinner, 
his gait stooping and unsteady, and his 
broad manly fbrebead was already lined 
with the marks of care and grief. He 

looked at least twenty years older. I , my usual errand, and to my great plea- 
took bis hand : it was burning with a snre observed that he wore a more 
dry and feverish heat. For some mo- cheerful air than uetial. 
ments we were incapable of utterance, " Joy I joy ! Congratulate me, my 

Mr. Napier first broke through the frienij," exclaimed he, rising to meet me. 
painful silence. *' The physicians have declared my 

" You are come," said he, in a sub- Emmy out of danger. Her complaint 
dued tone, " into a house of mourning, has taken a sudden and favourable turn, 
instead of a house of feasting. Death and in a week she will be able to de- 
and disease, my friend, have made this scend into the drawing-room. But she 
an abode of misery." has lost her I>eauty for ever, poor girl ;" 
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and his tcne resumed lomething of bis 
former despondency. 

Al the welcome but unexpected in- 
telligence thus conveyed to me by the 
delighted father, I felt the leaden load 
which had so long oppressed my heart, 
lifted saddealy off. I breathed more 
freely, and participated in my friend's 
felicitous feeling with a truly sympa- 
thising spirit. 

*' In a week then, I think, I may 
promise that jou shall see my girl,' 
said Napier, on my bidding him adieu, 
after an inlerview in which he bad 
fully given vent to his pleasurable emo- 
tions. Hishopes werenotdisappointed. 
Witb each successive day Emily's 
health improved, as did likewise that 
of Mrs. Napier, and in a short time the 
three were enabled to meet together in 
tht sitting-room. The interview was 
affecting. One dear inmate was lost to 
the domestic circle for ever, another 
was absent, and a third, the pride and 
ornament of the family, was so awfully 
dis6gured by the deapoiling ravages of 
the disease to which she bad been 
a prey, as scarcely to be recognizable 
as the same person. Emily's beauty 
was, indeed, gone,— gone forever! and 
that radiant and heavenly countenance, 
on which once beamed loveliness that 
aeemed almost more than mortal, was 
Kcarred and seamed in a manner, that 
rendered it as revolting to the gaze of 
a stranger, or uninterested person, as it 
was formerly attractive. But her mind 
was unchanged, — the bright and angelic 
virtues which adorned her soul remained 
as before; and in all, save outward 
appearance, in all qualiBcations of real 
intrinsic worth, Emily Napier was the 
same. Nor was her temper rendered 
in the least acerb by the misfortune she 
had suffered ; at times, indeed, a soft 
sigh would steal from her bosom as she 
viewed her sadly, sadly altered ap- 
pearance in the ^ass; but she quickly 
resumed her spirits, and upon the wliole 
teemed less agitated than any other 
member of the family. 

Lieutenant Latimer still remained an 
invalid, and confined to the apartments 
which, for the benefit of a change of 
air, he had taken a short distance from 
town. His groom was, however, every 
day at Mr. Napier's, with notes of 
inquiry, which were latterly replied to 
by the gentle Emily herself, as she 
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became well enough to write. One day 
she had prepared a long letter in readi^ 
ness for the servant to convey to her 
lover on his next visit, a copy of which 
1 afterwards saw, and the style was at 
once so affectionate and touching, that 
I could not restrain my tears. The 
following is an extract: — 

• • "That beauty, Charles, which 
your partiality induced yon to admire 
and laud so far above its bumble merits, 
has fled from me for ever. 1 am, in- 
deed, dreadfully disfigured ; and 1 fear 
that there Is not the slightest chance 
of my features ever recovering even the 
semblance of their original form, I re- 
gret this, but regret it only for yoar 
sake, as you appeared to value it so 
highly. I cannot consider that this vex- 
atious, but in fact, trifling loss, will 
have much weight with one possessing 
a mind of your stamp; bnt still I feel 
called upon in honour, under existing 
circumstances, to return your plighted 
troth, and to give back those vows 
which you voluntarily offered and made 
me in happier days. If you avail your- 
selfof this relinquishment, we, of course, 
meet no more ; but, should your in- 
clinations remain the same, return, as 
soon as your health will permit, to your 
poor Emily." 

Two or three days elapsed before any 
reply was received to this epistle, and 
the delay at once surprised and alarmed 
the Napiers. Emily attributed it to a 
thousand causes, and a dread of ap- 
proaching evil mingled with the sanguine 
anticipations which she formed con- 
cerning the tenor of the expected reply. 

At last, the expected letter ^m 
Latimer was brought by a groom on 
horseback, who, without waiting for 
a reply, rode off. It was addressed to 
Mr. Napier, who was sitting alone with 
his wife when it was placed in his 
hands. He broke the seal, and perused 
its contents ; but, ere he had proceeded 
far, his cheek whitened, his eye dis- 
tended, and his trembling frame bespoke 
excessive inward agitation. 

"What is the matter, my love ?— 
Surely, Charles is not worse; ' inquired 
Mrs. Napier, who observed with alarm 
the changes in her husband's coun- 
tenance. 

He made no reply, but continued 
reading: and as he went on, rage and 
indignation seemed struggling for ai- 
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cendancy with lurpriBe, in the vsryiag 
«K)>reMion of hie it roagly- marked fea- 
tures. When be bmd candQded,' be 
struck bis clenched hand violently on 
tbC'iittpar, and throning itenthe table 
before bis astonished' partner, he ex- 
claimed " Heartless, cold-blooded Til- 
laic ! — Read, - Adelaide, TStidi — and 
learB what a viper I have fostered."' 
- Mrs. Napier took' the letter in sileoce, 
aadrrcad as'follaws'.^ — 

" Richmond, February—— 
■**Mt deae Sir,— No one can feel 
DH>re acutely than myself the dtstressrfng 
events i*bicb have lately occurred in 
your family; and no one can be more 
deepiy impressed with a sense of the 
^Bt obligations under which I labour 
towards yon. But, my dear sir, you 
«annot but be conscious that the heavy 
mtsfortaoe wbich yourchanOing daugh- 
Usr has so unhappily ta:stained, must 
have a powerful influence over our 
projected unibn ; and you will not^ I 
dare to say, 'feel any great surprise, on 
taking all circumstances into considera- 
tion, when I candidly confess that I 
must trust to time for a removal of ijie 
impression which your daughter has 
aaade upon- my heart, and -that 1 now 
feel myself under the necessity of with- 
drawing the proposals which I made for 
the hand of that young lady, however 
painful the sacrifice may be to my 
feelings. My unpleasant and delicate 
task is, bowever, rendered somewhat 
more easy, by the receipt of Miss 
Napier's last letier, in which she most 
nobly and generously frees rae from 
all ties. 

" With sentiments of the deepest 
respect and esteem, I have the honour 
to remain, 

" Dear Sir. your most obliged, 
end very obedient hu mble servant, 

"Chas. Latimer," 
" To Henry Napier, £ag." 

Mrs. Napier read this astounding 
qiistle throughout with a tremulous 
agitatLon, which resolved itself, on the 
conclusion, into a violent burst of tears. 
"Oh! how chilling, how unfeelingly 
formal!" she exclaimed. "Could I 
have anticipated such conduct from 
Charles Latimer! 

"The insolent scoundrel !" cried the 
indignant 



is' one corVtinued sneer. Bat he sbaH 
not go unpunished^—," 

Before the astonished pair could think 
whether or not it would tie proper to 
conceal this letter, for the present, from 
their daughter, Emily herself entered 
the room, as hastily as her weak State 
would permit, having descried from Iter 
window the Lieutenant's groom. " So 
we have a letter from Charles, atlasti" 
SRtd she, smiling. 

' In the excitation of the moment, imd 
without reflecting on the improdence of 
the step he was taking, Mr. Napier 
pointed to the open letter which lay 
upon the table, and, in an almost inar- 
ticulate voice, eiclaimed, " Read that; 
my love, and thank God — thank yoor 
illness, whkfa has so fortunately occurred 
to prevent your union with a holloV- 
hearted rascal like Charles Latimer !" 
"A faintness came over Emily as ahe 
took up the paper, and her heart 
throbbed with emotion. Her spirits 
would not permit her to finish tbe 
perusal of those fatal words which 
blasted her earthly happiness for ever'j 
for, no sooner had she succeeded in 
gathering their import, tlian with a 
deep-drawn sigh she closed her eyelids; 
andj faintly articulating, " Cruel, cruel 
Charles!" she sunk motionless on tbe 
sofa. 

Cursing his folly in permitting her 
to read- the letter, Mr. Napier, assisted 
by her affrighted mother, ran to the 
assistance of the insensible girl. A long 
time elapsed before they could restoi« 
her to consciousness; and when they 
succeeded, it was hut awakening her 
to an, if possible, still more acute sense 
of her misery. Fit succeeded fit, with 
a rafHdity that excited fears, but too 
well grounded, that she could not 
survive tbe shock. It was net bmnanty 
possible, that her already debilitated 
frame could sustain such tremendons 
mental convulsion, and such laceration 
of heart, as the riving asunder her long 
and deeply -cherished affections had 
occas.oned. 

In a fortnight from the day which 
saw her fondest hopes crushed whilst 
yet blossoming in the sunshine of con- 
fiding affection, the sainted spirit of 
Emily Napier took its departure, to 
seek peace and reward for earthly cares 
in the bosom of the Deity who had 
'•■''led it into life. — Her heart was 
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A Family 

Oh, Matt I where is tby boasted 
nobility and gratideur of soul, — thy 
finnnegs and constancy in afiectioQ, 
enduring through all trials and disap- 
pointments ? — where that devotion to an ' 
object of attachment which ia to be 
found in the warat heating heait of 
woman? You are clamorous in yoar 
vows of eternal affection, and call to 
your assistance oaths, vehemence, and 
ardour; but the diffident and retiring 
delicacy, the downcast look, the ' Hilence 
professing nothing' of woman, daar 
woman, mantles tenfold more realisin- 
cerity, more true and chaste warmth, 
than is to be found in the hollow 
protestatiops of too many of our owb 
sex. Man, like a child attracted by 
the brilliance of a diamond, stFUgglea 
violently to gain the prize of a woman's 
heart; and when once obtained, he is 
pleused with the novelty, plays with it 
awhile, and then casts the inestimable 
gem as a worthless bauble at his feet. 
Such was Latimer's conduct. — All who 
saw his bearing towards Emily whilst in 
the zenith and splendour of her beauty, 
believed her the only idol of his heart, 
and that his whole soul was mergedin 
the intensity of his attachment to her. 
The sequel has shown how widely they 
were mistaken, and how difiereat a. 
feeling from true and heartfelt love was 
that with which he regarded her. it 
was vanity, — it was selfiiKnea. He 
was attracted by the unsurpassed per- 
sonal loveliness of Emily,— be felt gra- 
tified at the conquest he had made over 
so pure a heart, and he pictured with . 
self-congratulation how ha should be 
the object of general envy amongst the 
men for the possession of such &■ 
treasure. His proud heart swelled as 
he fancied the buzz attendant on their . 
entrance into any assembly, — the en-, 
vious looks of the ladies, — the undis- 
guised admiration of the men,-rtbe 
half- suppressed exclamations of " What - 
a heavenly creature!" — "How Bur-:. 
passingly lovely!" — "What a handsome 
couple!" — "Well, they are admirably 
matched 1" &c. &c. — Oh, coxcomb l-r-. 
coxcomb! ' < . 

It was with such views as these that 
he exerted himself to gain the-heartof 
Emily Napier ; but, when he had tooi 
fatally succeeded, her beauty, which < 
was the sole object of tliis heartless 
man, became lost for ever, and he flung 



the invaluable creature from him with % 
savage rudeness, that ciushed her ten- 
der spirit, and consigned her at once to 
an early grave. 

While performing the last sad duties 
of humanity for the departed Emily, 
the attendants obseivcd a blue ribbon 
suspended from her neck, to which was 
attached a small silken bag of the same 
colour. It contained nothing but the 
few withered leaves of a rose, which, in 
her halcyon days, latimsr had taken 
fitim the bosom of his coat and given 
to her, telling her jocularly to " wear it 
next her heart." Poor girl I she did 
indeed wear it nest her heart, and va- 
lued that trifle more than all the costly 
jewels which he had profusely showered 
upon her portly before her illness. 
She died with her hand closely pressed 
upon her inestimable treasure, and her 
last breath faintly nuirmured forth a 
prayer for blessings opofi the head of 
tbe unworthy Charles, showing her af- 
fection strong and unaltered even in 
death towards him who had so unfeel- 
ingly i»uBed it. 

Poor William was denied the melan- 
choly satisfaction of receiving his be- 
loved Emily's expiring breath, as he 
did not arrive from-Bristol till the day 
after her decease. Long and silently 
did he gaze upon the inanimate corpse, 
and bitter were his feelings as he re- 
garded the mortal' remains of her he 
had loved with f ^1 a brother's love." 
But his sensation partook less of sorrow 
than of implacable rage and enmity, 
and an insatiable desire of revenge 
against him who had thus wantonly 
bereaved him of a sister. Laying his 
hand upon her cold bosom, he swore 
solemnly to avenge h^r death, or meet 
his own in the attempt. Casting one 
parting glanoe at the sad remains of all 
that was once so beautiful, he loaded 
his pistols, and throwing himself into a 
poatchaise, without naming his inten- 
tioB to any one except the confidential 
friend who accompanied bim in the ca- 
pacity of second, he drove furiously to- 
wards Richmond. 

They met ;> and deadly animosity 
retidfired the aim of .William sure. Tbe 
bulkt from his weapon passed through 
the very centre of Latimer's heart, and' 
the. destroyer of Emily was stretched 
a corpse at. the feet of her avenging 
brother ! 
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THE SLEEPING YOUTH ; OR, A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " QUITB GOOD EROUGH," &C- 

Oh a low couch, within a ricb saloon. 

Lay he, — the very beautiful, and youog, — 

The boy — yet scarcely risen ioto man ; — 

Slackly, in languid grace, his limbs reclin'd 

Uostudiously flung, to meet repose. 

Id attitudes beyond the dream of Art 

Slumber sat lightly on his high, pale brow, 

Seal'd his sweet eyes, and husb'd his winoing lips ; 

Whilst, from bis tranquil features. Innocence 

And Peace look'd forth, whose home was in his heart. 

He elept, 'raid twilight shadows, where the flood 

Of day's full splendour was by festoon'd folds 

Of crimson draperies subdued ; where flowers 

Twining, and bow'ry, the excess of light 

Within that sanctuary of Art forbade. 

By abeddiag o'er its casements a sweet gloora. 

He slept, where one rich, vivid beam of gold 

Flash 'd from the sinking sire of day, athwart 

The dun and silent chamber, burnishing 

Pale, alabaster sculptures, and his brow, 

Which most resembled theirs — save that crisp locks 

Of glossy blackness sbadow'd it like night. 

O rich ! O radiant Eve ! 

Sweet hour of dreams ! whose colouring ts caught 

From our day-fantasies of hope, and fear. 

And wishes— innocent, perchance, but kept, 

Uke sinful thoughts, imprison'd in the breast. 

O I blessed, holy, visionary Eve, 

What dream now happ'd the slumberer in Heav'n ? 

Into the chamber seem'd to glide a maid, 

And spirit-like beside bis couch take stand ; 

Her face he knew ; but with it came that blight 

Of mortal life, vain love — unspoken love — 

The warm, deep, tender, koli/, hopeless love 

Of early youth, scarce to itself confessed, — 

Th' ethereal love, that never glows again ! 

And, felt the maiden such t Say, did she bless 

One, from whose timid glance in waking life 

She turn'd confus'd, dismay'd, or in disdain. 

With the wild, passionate fervour of a soul. 

All feeling, fire ; and still consuming thought? 

Thrilling emotions trembled through her frame 

As on the slumberer she gaz'd, which crept 

Through his — contagiously, and consciously ; — 

Yet he stirr'd not — albeit his glowing heart 

Throbb'd madly, heard by his o'errsentient ear. 

Entranc'd, he powerless ity, feeling the gaze. 

Soft and intense, of that fair girl, a fire 

And fascination to his soul ; but, no — 

His limbs were fetter'd, and immoveable. 

As those of knightly effigies on tombs ; 

Nor, could his chatn'd tongue ask, " What dost thou here ?" 
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The Sleeping Ymtth. 

And for the maiden, an unwaoted flush 
Tiag'd her &ir cheek, as whisp'ringly ahe sigh'd, — 
First pressing on the slumberer's brow a kiss. 
Light, gentle, sinless, as young Zephyr's breath : 

" Sleep on — sleep on — thou beautiful 1 

The sunset glow ^ 

Athwart thee cast, is dark, and dull, 
By thy brig-ht brow, 

Whose grace is surely leas of youth. 

Than of peace, innocence, and truth ! 

Sleep, dear one ! twilight's dubious beam 

For rest is given ; 
And long and lovely be thy dream 

Of thine own heaven ; 
Whilst guardian angels round thee stand, 
Their brother, in a stranger-land ! 

Sleep oa ! nor cauk'rtng care nor dread 

Forbid thy rest ! 
Nor sin chains down when thou would'st flee 

Unto the blest. 
In dreams, too holy to be quite 
Class'd with vain visions of the night. 

Sleep, that I may uncheck'd awhile 

Gaze on thy face ; 
Pale, beautiful — and in that smile 

Unconscious, trace 
The good for which I fondly prize 
lliee secretly — ay, idolize ! 

Sleep, Brother of the Angels ! — sleep ! 

My prayer — my sigh. 
That thou, youth's bloom of soul may keep, 

Are heard on high ; 
And blest and holy shouldst thou be, 
Thou'lt know not how 'twas crav'd by me," 

Here ceas'd the song, which came upon his ear 

Who lov'd, as youth will love, without a hope; 

Like the cool voice of streams in desert lands : 

Hestarts — the veil of slumber from his soul 

Is partially withdrawn ; his ears believe 

A rushing sound of steps retreating, greet them ; 

And his dark lustrous eyes seem to perceive 

The momentary flutter of white robes, 

'Mid shadows far without that shadowy room. 

With scarce awaken'd sense, he gazes round. 

And through the solemn g;loom i. glove descries, 

Dropp'd by his lonely couch, snow-white, and small : 

Then, sudden light, — and ecstasy 1 illumes 

His joyless spirit, — blushes in his face. 

And makes his hitherto unhoping soul 

Cry, in the consciousnew of love retum'd — 

" Angel of light ! that kiss — it was no Drbam !" 
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WOMAN'S LOVE— A Tale or Facts. 
{Continued from page 24.) 



On £ evening, about the latter end of 
kst October, having an appointment 
with a friend at a late hour i had 
sauntered into a cigar divan at the west 
end to wile away the time. Whilst I 
was sitting peering over the columns of 
a dry and uninteresting paper, there 
entered a young man vrhoin 1 had met 
there before, but who then wore a mill' 
tary dress. He began relating to one 
or two, with whom he seemed lo be 
acquainted, some of the exploits of the 
British Legion in Spain, and before 
quitting, 1 thought 1 would inquire if 
le by any chance knew (toscoe; — so 
when he appeared to have unwound 
himself of the heroic acttons, — 

" Pray, sir," 1 said, " were you 
acquainted with an officer named 
Roscoe ?" 

" Roscoe!" said he, " Roscoe, — O 
yes, 1 remember, — he was tll6 greatest 
rascal that ever lived, and was turned 
out of our regiment.'. 

" Rascal," I replied warmly, " I beg 
you to know that you are naming one 
of my most intimate friends." 

" Your friend, sir, — oh, then, I sup- 
pose he has been at his old tricks again, 
— but, sir, if I may presume, may I ask 
his name?" 

"William Henry' Peyton Roscoe," 
I replied, laying an emphasis on each. 

" Oh, 1 see, he has been christened 
again. His name with us was only 
William Henry 1 but the other is quite 
new to me. I suppose he thought Wil- 
liam Henry too common, so he has 
added ' Peyton,' to make it sound 
better. But, sir, if you have lime to 
listen, I will detail to you a few facts 
that may perhaps grve you an insight to 
his character." 

" Go on," I said, hardly knowing 
what I was about, for a veil seemed 
kbout to be lifted from before me, 
which I scarcely dared, yet was obliged 
to raise. " William Henry Roscoe 
joined at Santander as a cadet in our 
regiment, — he gave himself out to be a 
young man of fortune, but we disco- 
vered, from a private, that his father 
was'merely a drawing-master at * " *. 
1 nevei saw a poor fellow so eotitely 



destitute as he was, yet he pretended 
that all his accoutrements bad been left 
behind him, and we were obliged out of 
charity, to lend him things, some of 
which were never returned." 

He then went on to relate some cir- 
cumstances of trivial importance, among 
which was a duel they had fought to- 
gether, but had afterwards become the 
greatest friends. But I will not weary 
the reader with these, but come at ODce 
to the most important. 

Mr. Monk (for that was hif» name) 
stated, that at last Roscoe was accused 
of stealing a pair of aieuelettes from the 
quarter- master, and also a watch from 
Captain Hugston,of the same regiment, 
— for this he was arrested and placed 
under confinement, — a court-martial 
was called, and he was arraigned upon 
the charges. Of the first there was not 
sufficient evidence, but he was found 
guilty on the other, and sentenced to 
have his head half shaved, to receive 
four dozen lashes, and to be dismissed 
the service ; and, as to his ever having 
been wounded, it was his firm belief 
Mr. Monk said, that he had not even 
smelt powder, except on the occasion of 
the duel. 

I knew not what to think, or what 
course to pursue, — ought I not acquaint 
RawdoD of the facts? — for I knew well 
the happiness of eoe more dear to him 
than life, was at stake, — one whom, as 
he had often told me, he would have 
resigned to no other than Roscoe, — not 
even to his own brother. H was too late 
to 'see him then, for 1 wm aware that 
he had gone out of town. I wandered 
about the whole of that evening, care- 
less of my appointment, in a state of 
mind that can be imagined much better 
than I can describe it. Was it true 
that the good, the virtuous Roscoe wa» 
a hypocrite and a villain? Was the 
story of his former love all fabrication 1 
— had there never existed such a being 
as Amie Vernon, and was she but the 
offspring of imagination ? — I knew not 
what to think.— Was the tale of his 
wound all false, — and but a veil thrown 
over his infamy, and the wig that he 
wore a cover for his disgrace I At oar 
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moment I deUrmiDetl to let the matter 
rest, but then I could not visit them 
more, and my conduct would have been 
remarkable and created suspicion. How- 
ever, as Monk had said, he should be 
ready to meet Roscoe at any time, and 
in my presence re-state the accusations, 
I tried to ease my mind with the idea 
that some mistake had occurred, — some 
confusion of names, and that the next 
day would clear up the whole mystery. 
At an early hour the next raorniag I 
called upon Randon, and acquainted 
him with the facts precisely as they had 
been stated to pie, without any com- 
ment or remark, i ne»er saw a person 
so affected as he was, — and bad I not 
supported him, he would certainly have 
fallen. When be recovered, we talked 
the matter over, and determined that 
the best plan would be to meet Monk 
that very evening and clear up the mis- 
take, for such we both imagined it. It 
was with the greatest difficulty, how- 
ever, that Rawdon restrained himself 
from mentioning the matter, and ask- 
ing Roscoe if there existed in it the 
least truth, — but had he done so, and 
there had been any foundation for it, Ros- 
coe MFould have been put on his guard 
and prepared with some subterfuge. 
As -we had engaged to go with some 
friends that evening to the theatre, we 
toid Roscoe that one of the party had 
appointed to meet us at the dioan, and 
that we should call for him on our way. 
When we entered, Roscoe looked round 
to see if be had yet arrived, but imme- 
diately his eyes met Monk, he turned as 
Eale as death. Mastering, however, 
is emotion, he held ont his hand, " Ah 
Monk !" he said, " how do you do, I am 
glad to see you." 

Monk looked at him full in the face, 
while a smile of withering contempt 
gleamed upon his lips, but said no- 
thing. 

" For God's sake. Monk," continued 
Roscoe, " I hope you have not tcdd any 

" YeS) Mr. Roscoe, I have told that 
gentleman the whole of your conduct, 
and I now repeat. In the presence of 
all, you are a thief and a scoundrel." 

He then staled all that he had before 
told me, and which 1 have laid before 
the reader. As, however, the place 
was too public, we adjourned to a pri- 
vate room at a neighbouring hotel. 
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I had expected that Roscoe would 
immediately have cast back the foul 
accusation, and have denied the charge, 
— but the moment we entered the room, 
he sat down and buried his face in his 
hands. Had there been no other proof 
of his guilt, no other ground on which 
to condemn him, his emotion had be- 
trayed him. Knave, though he seemed, 
and hypocrite, hitherto perfect in his 
character, yet, now in the time of diffi- 
culty, did his cunning forsake him, and 
his tatelary star desert him. The blow 
had been Budden,but it had struck home, 
and his usual energies were faded ; for 
when be starter] up, himselfsurprisedat 
his abstraction, he stamped upon the 
floor, and in no courteous or gentle- 
manly language, accused Monk of 
falsehood; but the next moment, as if 
recollecting himself, he admitted the 
charges, hut denied having taken them 
with the intention of stealing. Much 
he said in extenuation ; but not a sin- 
gle sentence was at all to the purpose. 
What be asserted one moment, he con- 
tradicted the next; — indeed, so bewil- 
dered was he at the unexpected blow, 
that I believe he did not know what to 

We separated that evening with 
heavy hearts and sorrowing spirits, and 
determined to consider the matter and 
weigh each circumstance thoroughly, 
before we gave any decided opinion; 
and poor Helen ! how she was to be 
informed of the events, and by whom, 
or whether they ou^ht to be communi- 
cated at present to lier was now a ques- 
tion of import. Of her brothers, the 
eldest was in tlie West Indies, but the 
younger was then at home. He was 
informed immediateiyof the whole, and 
from that moment Roscoe was forbid- 
den the house, until the matter should 
be cleared up. 

Two days after i received a letter 
from Rawdon, requesting my attend- 
ance at his lodgings, as Mr. Monrose, 
and two or three with whom he had 
been on the most Intimate terms, were 
invited to meet, to hear the accusations 
of Monk and the defence of Roscoe, 
and to form our judgment from the ar- 
guments brought forward. As we were 
all attached to Roscoe, and felt as great 
an interest in his welfare as our own 
surely we, of all men, were the most 
likely to view in softened hues the con- 
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duct of RoBCoe, and if* we, his owa 
friends, adjudged against him, his cause 
must indeed behopeless. It was only 
the previous week that in that very 
room we had all met with hearts as 
light aod spirits as ^ay, as the lark m 
its morning soog. The cares and an- 
noyances of the world were laid aside 
and had given place to the " Feast of 
reason and the flow of soul." The 
hours glided merrily away, and what 
with the jovial laugh and never ceasing 
song, it was one ol' the plcasaotest even- 
ings 1 had ever passed. But now, how 
altered was the scenel Sorrow had sealed 
our lips, and anxiety depressed our 
hearts ; and if they who had seen us but 
a day or two before, had now beheld us 
in mournful silence, they would not have 
believed us to have been the same. It 
was indeed an eventful evening. Either 
RoECoe was a consummate fillain, or 
he was an injured man, — there could 
be no medium, — no baiting place be- 

I will not weary the reader with the 
numerous vain and empty excuses made 
use of by him, but mention the princi- 
pal. He allowed that such chaises had 
been preferred against him, but he de- 
nied the motives assigned ; namely, 
theft. As to the aigulettes, he said, 
that he had borrowed them, and in- 
tended to have returned them ; but on 
this head we could not condemn him, 
for at the court-martial he had been 
acquitted from want of stronger evi- 
dence. 

Of the second charge, he said he was 
likewise innocent. Captain Kingston 
and he were bil letted in the same house, 
' — they had that morning (referring to 
the day) had some slight disagreement. 
When the Captain had gone out, seeing 
his watch upon the table, he had taken 
and concealed it, purposing to restore it 
the next day. "This," said Roscoe, 
" this was my generous revenge, for I 
believed myself to be the injured party." 
When he returned he missed the watch, 
and having searched fruitlessly for it. 
Captain Kingston had, in the presence 
of another, looked into Roscoe's bed- 
room, and found it in his box. He was 
attested by Monk, who happened to be 
the officer on duty, and placed under 
conOnement. He was tried, found 
guilty, and sentenced to have his head 
half-shaved, to receive four dozen 



lashes, and to be dismissed the service. 
" But," said Roscoe, " the members of 
the court thinking I had been punished 
unjustly, all told me, that if I would 
never mention the circumstances in Eng- 
land, they would pledge themselves to 
be silent on the subject, and in con- 
firmation of this, they all shook hands 
with me before 1 left." This was de- 
nied by Monk, — he asserted that he 
had never heard of it before, and that 
it was false ; nor, indeed, had such sti- 
pulations been made, was it the least 
likely it would have escaped him. 

Roscoe did not appear much alfect- 
ed, and whilst one of the gentlemen 
was making some remarks, be rose 
from his seat, and went to the glass to 
see if his collar wanted adjusting, so 
careless and unconcerned seemed he of 
the event, and his manner altogether 
was as though he had been making a 
speech at some convivial feast, than on 
such anxious and exciting an occasion 
as the present. 1 shall never forget 
the finish of his defence. " Gentle- 
men, whatever may be your opinion, 
whatever your decision, conscious rec- 
tihide," laying his hand upon his breast, 
"consciousrectitude upholds me."There 
was not one dissentient voice — we told 
him, we believed him culpable, and 
even acquitting him for one moment of 
the charge, his behaviour was far from 
that of an officer and a gentleman, and 
that his conduct was stamped with 
meanness, and indelibly branded with 
pusillanimity. Mr. Monrose was deeply 
affected ; he told him he could no longer 
behold him as a brother, nor would he 
even allow him to see his sister again, 
but th»t the moment he could clear 
himself of the imputations on his cha- 
racter, he would receive him back and 
esteem him as before, but till then, not 
the slightest intercourse should take 
place between them. 

Poor Helen ! when the mournful 
tidings were conveyed unto her, (and 
would it not have been cruel to have 
concealed them from her?) she fell 
senseless into the arms of her mother. 
For the whole of the next day, fits of 
swooning continually succeeded, and 
she was perfectly senseless. All that 
medicine could do for her seemed in vain . 
At length she was restored to conscious- 
ness, but this, alas! was not of long 
endurance ; fainting would every now 
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and then come over her, and Uft her in 
a slate of uttei exhaustion. Soon af- 
ter, she became delirious : she lay, 
poor g\i\ ! in a mostJprecanoiiB state 
for nearly a month, and oh I how al- 
tered from the ^ay and fairy creature of 
a few days before ! Her lig:ht brown 
hair had ail been taken off, her cheelcs 
were sunken, and her eyes, but lately 
in themselves a soul, were now dull and 
beav^, save when lighted up with a 
maniac fire. That one so young, so 
beautiful, should be thus afflicted ! — and 
by whom '( The being that she loved, 
that she adoted with all the fervourof a 
first, of an only affection. In her rav- 
ings, his name was ever upon her lips, 
it seemed the only chord to which her 
bean would vibrate. Now and then, 
amid her light imaginings, glimpses of 
reason would be visible, and she would 
appear to be arguing with her inmost 
soul; and poor indeed is the sophistry 
of love. She would not believe him 
guilty — she could not suppose him 
otherwise than innocent, than worthy 
of her esteem. She had never mixed 
ia the world, had never seen the double 
bosom bared, oi vice unmanked of its 
seeming virtue. Herself a girl of pure 
and spotless innocence, she fondly 
clang to the same idea of excellence 
in her lover. She would not believe 
that he, in whom her heart's best affec- 
tions were centred, was unworthy of 
her love. She recalled every syllable 
he had spoken, every line he had writ- 
ten to her, — she lingered on each word , 
each look of tenderness, and she seemed 
but the more firmly convinced of his 
innocence. Oh I it is a fearful thing 
to behold a fellow mortal deprived of 
reason — to see the mind so vast, so in- 
compreheusible, deprived of its light, 
of the image of its Maker. The stout- 
est heart must ache to hear the frantic 
moans, and burstings, as it were, of the 
hidden fire that consumes within, and 
sicken at the bare recital. Man is in- 
deed a fallen creature ! 

Mr. Monrose had made inquiries, 
hut he had heard nothing in favour or 
condemnation of Roscoe. One only 
hope remained — he had written to his 
father, and most anxiously did he await 
an answer ; one at last arrived. It be- 
gan as follows : — 

"Sir, — 1 am an artist. William 
Roscoe is indeed my son, though it 



grieves me to acknowledge bim as aucb. 
As to his ever having any money left 
him, or going to College, it is utterly 
false. He has fancied that every girl, 
during the last two years, has been 
smitten with him, and the love-tale is a 
complete fabrication. He was studying 
under me, but ran off, and joined the 
Spanish Legion, taking with bim many 
of his mother's jewels. I never heard 
of him, or from him, until I received 
your letter," &c,, &c. 

Disclaimed by his father.andcondemn- 
ed by his parent, he was indeed a vil- 
lain — DO other testimony was wautiug. 

At length reason began to dawn upon 
the long bewildered brain of Helen ; she 
recovered gradaaliy. At first it seemed 
to her as though she had awaked from 
a long and dreary dream, but as her fa- 
culties began to exercise their wonted 
functions, the awful reality was but too 
evident. However, she never once 
mentioned the name of Roscoe, or even 
alhided to him, and when the tetter 
from his father was put into her hands, 
after having read it, she burst into a 
flood of tears, but said nothing. Weeks 
glided by, and by degrees she resumed 
her former occupations and pursuits, 
and her family beheld the change with 
gladness, for they believed that she had 
drank deep of the waters of oblivion, 
and bad forgotten Roscoe. But no: 
often would wild wandering visioas of 
the past be present with her — often 
would she lay upon her sleepless couch, 
while her feverish mind was brooding 
o'er days gone by ; — then would imagi- 
nation fondly linger on the past, and 
vainly strive to cult the faded blossoms 
of withered happiness. But soon, soon 
would she start, and burning tears of 
bitterness would chase each other down 
her lily cheek, as the truth flashed 
before her. Once or twice, to please 
her friends, she had mingled in the 
gaieties and joined in the merry circle 
of her companions. 



Might ceuselesB seem K . . 

Tbe ny that lipg vith rold the streuiu, 

Gilda not the depths helow i 
All bright t^'ke the eye might seem. 

But yet — it wu not >a 

And though she appeared to enjoy the 
mirth and music around her, none 
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could read tier heart, or dive into its 
secret recesses; and tbey who woijld 
sometimes fancy her dull or depressed 
in spirits, knew not the feeliDg:s that 
were smouldering beneath the mask of 
merriment. 

Itwason a lovely morning towards the 
closeof last May.that I bentmy steps to 

the Tillage church of The clouds 

of April had wept themselves into blos- 
soms, and all nature had put on her 
livery of green. The joyful birds were 
chirrupping; merrily among the trees, 
fmd poured forth their liveliest lays; 
no other soand was there to break the 
enchantment and quiet of the land- 
scape, save when the gentle breath of 
spring, murmuring through the groves, 
whispered its notes of gladness, and 
(he gureling waters of the gushing 
stream danced along, and seemed to 
revel in the sunshine. There is a charm 
in a Sabbath peculiar to England, All 
is hushed in silence and repose ; the 
very cattle, as they browse upon the 
mountains, appear to feel the sanctity 
of the day, and fear to break the solemn 
stillness. Every thing acknowledges 
the presence of the Deity, and when 
the mind has thrown aside its epheme- 
ral trammels, and is no longer bound, 
as it were, to this earth, it is sensibly 
awake to every beauty, and feels a live- 
ly and unmixed delight in all around it. 

I there met Helen, and her family. 
Tha rose had again begun to bloom 
upon her cheek, and she looked more 
beautiful than before, for there nas a 
pensive sadness in her smile, that bound 
you in a spell, and rivetted your gaze : 
she was leaning on her brother, as they 
came out of church, when suddenly she 
left his arm, and uttering a scream, she 
flung herself into the arms of Roscoe. 
Villain, hypocrite that he was, this was 
but wanting to complete his infamy. 
Well, too well, he knew that she had 
loved him, and loved him still; it was 
not sufficient that he had nipped the 
blossom in the bud, but he must also 
destroy the parent plant. It was in 
vain that they tried to draw her away, 
entreaties, prayers, were all fruitless, 
and she but clung to him the more 
closely. He would not attempt to 
loosen her hold, and when by main force 
they could tear her away from him, 
good God! she had fainted. 

I will not dwell upon this sad and 



piteous scene,— the remembrance of it 
makes the heart to bleed. She was 
taken home senseless, and from that 
moment till within a short time of her 
death, which occurred before the expi- 
ration of a week, she never returned to 
consciousness. It was on the Friday 
evening that her family were gathered 
around her bed-side, for they saw too 
clearly that her hour was at hand. 
Poor girl I she was much altered: all 
her beauty had disappeared, indeed so 
much so, tliat on her features there 
scarcely remained the faintest traces of 
the once lovely Helen. She had just 
fallen into a gentle sleep, when sud- 
denly she opened her eyes, and seeing 
them all bathed in tears, she held out 
her hand to her mother, " Dearest 
mamma," she said, "do not weep, I 
shall soon cease to trouble you, for I 
feel that I am going. Forgive me ! for- 
give me, mamma, the sorrow and tTOU> 
ble I have caused you." For a mi- 
nute or two she left off speaking, ex- 
hausted at the exertion — " Roscoe — 
poor Roscoe— pray for him, mamma — 
pray for him — hush!— I come — they aie 
— waiting — for me — 1 come — Faienell 
— we — shall — meet — again !" 

These were her last words, and as 
the sound died upon her lipa she smiled 
faintly but sadly, while her eyes were 
irradiated with seraphic lustre, as though 
reflecting back the glories of the hea- 
venly world. 

Twice since have 1 met with Roscoe. 
He is still lurking about London, and is 
deceiving others, it may be, with the 
same story, or perhaps he has taxed his 
imagioatisn for one less romantic. The 
last time I saw him was near Newgate; 
ominous, no doubt, of his future fate. 

I have often thought that if Roscoe 
had never invented that love tale I 
should not for one moment have doubted 
his veracity, " Those who endeavour," 
says Shenstone, " to pass for the lights 
of the world must expect to attract its 
eyes. A small blemish is more dis- 
cernible in them, aud more justly ridi- 
culous, than a much greater in their 
neighbours. A small blemish also pre- 
sents a clue which very often conducts 
through the most intricate mazes and 
recesses of their character. 

And has it been ever harboured, 
gentle reader, in your breast, that in 
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Rawdon I have Eketched myself? If wbea once a woman loves, she will Ba- 
it has, banish it, I pray you, for ;^ou are crifice honors, and wealdi, even life 
loistakeD. YesTg have passed since I itself, were it requisite. I have wit- 
entered upon (to me) the happiest pe- neHsed.its flame unquenched, though 
riod of exiEtence. It has been my lot oppresaed by treachery and slight ; like 
to eacouDter many trials, and to con- the ivy, it is clothed in Hempitemal 
tend with numerous difficulties, and verdure, though too often it is twined 
were I to b^n life anew, most willbgly arouod some worthless object; and 
would I pass again the same, ay, more though at times it may seem cold and 
danglers, were I'sure of the same re- clouded, yet the £tnean Bre burns not 
ward. Perhaps at some future period I more fiercely within, though imper- 
may lay the tale before you. Myself, ceptible to the eye, tiian does the triw 
I hare learned from experience that undevtating ray of Wouam's Love. 

THE PEASANT GIRL. 
Akd whither wan derest thou, fair child. 

In sportive innocence so free? 
Ah ! whither wanderest thou, as wild 

As is the roving summer bee ? 
And why dost thou delay to bring 
The limpid treasure from the spring ? 
Such thoughts passed through the mother's breast, 

As she sat b^ her cottage door ; 
And ever and anon she'd rest 

Her eye upon the path before : 
But still her sweet child did not come 
To bless her humble cottage home I 
That child in thoughtless gaiety 

Has wandered from the crystal springs ; 
As she pursues the butterfly 

That trembles on its Iris wing, 
She thinks not of a mother's fear — 
She sees not now that mother's tear. 
The butterfly has run the plain. 

And she, of her gay prize bereft, 
Has sought with e^er iiaste again 

The pails which in her flight she left ; 
And Buff, her faithful dog, is there) 
To claim awhile her playUil care. 
His very attitude is full 

Of frolic pleasure as he stands 
Before that child so beautiful. 

Awaiting stilt her little commands ; 
And she— she graceful bends above, 
And smiles a welcome to his love. 
While thus she greets her humble friend. 

She twines her hoop above her head. 
And quick prepares her steps to bend 

To where her mother's low-roofd shed 
Peeps, in its lonely solitude. 
From yonder deep embow'ring wood. 
A mother's love awaits her there — 

Aff^tion's brightest purest heaven ; 
She is that mother's only care. 

Her every other hope is riv'n : 
Her husband died long years ago. 
But left this child to cheer her woe. 
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THE RANDOM SENTENCE. 

E AUTHOR OF " TALES FROM TEE NOTE BOOK OF A PBDEaTRIAK." 

Many a ihsft al reDdom lent, 
Finds aim ibe BTcher never meant. 
Many ■ word at random ipoken. 
May wound or heal a beartthati broken. 



Nor heU a fury like I 
Mr. Lennobd Loveuuor and myself, 
fouod ourselves one fine Bpring morning 
perambuiatiog that magnificent and 
delightful lawD, the St«yne, at Brigh- 
ton, in queBt of adventures. It was 
charming veather, and well calculated 
to harmonize with the scene under its 
influence. The sky seemed to have 
been imported from Italy, and could 
only be equalled in hue by the glancing 
galaxy of eyes beneath it. The brisk 
air bore far and wide a busy hum of 
voices, accompanied by the gay laugh, 
the musical prattle of children, and the 
jocund salutation of many a beau and 
belle on meeting. Here sauntered the 
London dandy with his spurs, his 
switch, his white gloves, and his cigar. 
There grouped a cluiter of lovely faces, 
blooming like rosei in the refreshing 
sea-breeze ; some smiling with the ex- 
pression of heaven's own daughters, 
some playing off pretty airs of innocent 
coquetry, and others exciting admiration 
by their benutv, and indifference by the 
fngid starched air of prudery which 
pervaded it. Nearer the ocean might 
be observed the slow and measured 
step of a cit and his dame, who had 
come to enjoy tbemselveB after passing 
the winter beneath the smoky atmo- 
sphere of the metropolis; followed by 
their footman bearing a petted lapdog 
in his arms, whose occasional yelpings 
evinced his desire of joining his bro- 
thers of the canine racfi whom be saw at 
liberty; but in vain, as the servant, 
thinking probably that there were quite 
a sufficiency of puppies at lai^, re- 
tained Pug in close custody. 

On the water all was equally ani- 
mated. Boats shooting to and fro, — 
passengers landing from different steam- 
packets, and now and then some acci- 
dent, more ludicrous than serious, 
helped to enliven the scene. 

At some little distance we observed 
a trim looking young fisherman, stand- 
ing in his smack, divested of his jacket, 
and with folded arms complacently 



looking around, totally regardless of the 
pitching of his boat as she rose and fell 
on the edges of the fickle waves. 1 
could have sworn to his being a true 
disciple of Burnet, from the good-hu- 
moured, yet careless expression of his 
eye, which seemed to look upon the as- 
sembled crowds of beauty and fashion, 
the splendid equipages, and the entire 
scene of fascination, as created only to 
pleasure him. 

Filled with pleasing sensations, we 
wandered from group to group of happy 
looking beings, till we approached a 
knot of young men in the naval uni- 
form, laughing at some pithy jest ut- 
tered by one of their party. I was 
struck with something m his features 
which appeared familiar to me. In re- 
turn, he regarded Lovelaugh and me 
with some attention, but, meeting at tbe 
moment with some ladies, he drew out 
a card, and tracing on it a few lines, 
handed itover to my friend, and passed 
on. We read as follows : — 

" Dear < 
" If my recollections be correct, re- 
turn the counter8ig:n. 

Tours, I " 

" By Jupiter," said I ; "it is Jack 
Seabright, one of ' The Three.' " 

" What, and in England !" exclaimed 
Lennord, joy fully ! " Hurrah ! then, the 
triangle will once more re-unite. Lend 
me your pencil and the card — quick !" 

I did 30, and he wrote In answer. 

" Dear | 
" Let the A form on the chain pier as 
>a as DOBsible. 



soon as possible. 



Ever yours, > " 



and directing one of the " amphibi- 
ous," to deliver it, we hurried towards 
the appointed spot. 

Seabright liad been the companion of 
our boyhood, and such was the intimacy 
subsisting between us, that we be- 
came known and designated as " The 
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T^REE," or, " The raiANOLE or 
FRIENDS," and ia boyish sportiveneM, 
we each took one side or a triangle 
for our signature, and all our letters to 
each other were addressed and sub- 
scribed ia the same manuer as above ; 
but when raantiood succeeded to youth, 
the triangle became broken. Sea- 
briglit obtained a midshipman's birth 
on board a king's ship, and many years 
had passed without our again becoming 
united. 

As we pursued our way to the Chain 
Pier, we indulged in anticipations of the 
pleasure we should experience on meet- 
ing after so long a separation. We 
soon saw him advance with sparkling 
eyes to meet us. "Quintiusl Lennord ! 
Jack!" was simultaneously uttered by 
all, and a cordial grasp literally joined 
" the three" into a triangle- 
After the first expressions of joy, our 
conversation turned as a matter of 
course upon " Old Times," the occur- 
rences of which now crowded thick 
aad fast upon memory. As we stood 
thus engaged, and leaning against the 
chains, agroupofladies passed, amongst 
whom was one so inexpressibly beauti- 
ful, that my eyes danced at the sight. 

" By Heaven !" cried Seabright ; 
" that bewitching girl crosses me at 
e«ery turn, I would to mercy 1 could 
learn her name." 

" And what then. Jack?" asked 
Lovelaugh. 

" What then ! why I would pursue 
her to the world's end, till I gained her 
hand. Oh, my dearest friends! you 
cannot conceive the bavoc she has made 
in my heart. My first meeting with 
her was on Thursday last, at a ball; 
where her dancing would have driven 
Terpsichore mad with envy. She looked 
like a frigate on a smooth sea ; now 
gliding lightly along on the water's very 
surface, then alteriug her tack, and 
gracefully saluting the leeward hea- 
vens. You may be sure I kept in her 
wake, and in one voyage we sailed ia 
consort, but the enemy deprived me of 
her, and I have been tossed about ever 
since a complete wreck in hope. 

"Tut man," said I; " why not refit 
and commence a chase ?" 

" What!" he returned, " do you 

think I am vain enough to imagine for 

a moment that my mis-shapen vessel 

would stand any chaace, surrounded as 

Vol. II. -No. 9. 



she is by the first line - of- battle' 
ahips ?" 

'This he said io allusion to his fea- 
tures, which, though not uahandsoms. 
were marked by the small-pox. His 
counteaaocB was likewise pallid and 
thin ; but then his eyei redeemed the 
whole face. They were black and ani- 
mated ; vivacity and inteihgence shoo« 
in their every glance, only tempered by 
the mildness which formed a part of his 
disposition, and which governed every 
flashing beam. There was also an awk- 
ward diffidence that prevailed in hii 
address, and prevented liim from shill- 
ing in the society of our polished buU 
terfly exquisites ; but this was amply 
compeasated by his inexhaustible fund 
of sterling art, real good humour, and 
sound sense and observation, which 
rendered htm an acquisition in every 
society composed of men of sense. 

Of the possession of these advan- 
tages, he certainly entertained a shrewd 
suspicion, but he painfully doubted 
whether they were sufficiently dig- 
played in his general manners and con- 
versation ; and indeed they were not, as 
it required a friendship of some stand- 
ing before his merits could be appre- 
ciated. In expressing his sentiments 
he was equally unfortunate. His ideas 
were of the loftiest description, but he 
wanted eloquence to give tbem utter- 
ance, and had he been gifted with 
command of language, and the faci- 
lity of writing down the sublime 
thoughts he at times conceived. Sea- 
bright would have been a poet of the 
first order; however these little defects 
were cast ioto the shade by his good 
qualities, and those gentlemen of the 
navy, who may recognize the portrait, 
will bear me out in the assertion. 

Our new found friend had scarcely 
concluded his last sentence, ere his 
charmer again approached with her 
friends. She was met, within a few 
yards of where we stood, by a foppish- 
looking sprig of fashion, who, on seeing 
her, skipped back half a dozen paces, 
made a low genuflection, and then trip- 
ped up to her. 

" Ah machere mamselle Ausonia !'' 
said he, in a finikin tone of voice; 
" 'pon my intigrity, I'm superlatively 
hlist in the txquisite sinsation of be- 
holding you. I was on thtpint of pay- 
iug you a morning call," 
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" Indeed," said the young lady, 
whom he had addressed by the name of 
Ausonia; "aad may I ask to what I 
am indebted for the honour of your in- 
tended call?" 

"He, he, he!" simpered the cox- 
comb, displaying a beautiful row of 
small white false teeth, and drawing 
from under his arm a book bound in 
purple and gold ; " may 1 die if it was 
not for the purpose of returoiug your 
colltction of scraps, to which I nave 
presumptuously added my little iSii- 
ston on love, according to your divine 
commands." 

" 1 really am greatly your debtor," 
returned Ausdoia; "and will relieve 
you of the trouble of carrying it, as my 
servant has only stepped to the library, 
and will soon return." 

Although the ynung lady said this 
with the evident design of getting rid of 
the fribble, he still retained his posi- 
tion, and passing his fingers through his 
hair, said, " 'pon my intigrity you look 
as blooming as a carnation, the sea-air 
has positively done wonders for your 
compltxion. I really begin to imagine 
it is the most salubrious after all." 

" Why, yes," rejoined the young 
lady, "if air be the anodyne of health, 
we may here enjoy it io perfection." 

"Anodyne, — anodyne! — oh, ah, yes, 
— he, he, he,— diu'lish good 'pon my 
int^ity:" so saying, our beau, breath- 
ing a killing sigh, smiling unutterahls 
things, and banging his head after a 
most lack- a-daisical fashion, daaced off 
in a style that would have led one to 
suppose he had been blown away, 
had there been a breath of wtud stir- 

" Admirable!" exclaimed one of the 
young ladies ; " give poor Jingle a word, 
he don't understand, and you are sure 
to get rid of him." 

" Certain," observed another, as they 
passed on ; " and what is better, he 
will use it )D a hundred senses but the 
light one, till it is completely worn 
threadbare." 

"What a ridiculous puppy!" observed 
I to Seabright. 

" Yet, would you believe it, I envy 
him," returned the captain; " envy 
him for having had the felicity of speak- 
ing to that adorable creature." 

" What a pity it is," said Lovelaugh, 
" that wr are not in Northumberland ; 



as by paying a vbit to St. George's 
Chair, according to our wonted custom 
when boys, we might, attain the com- 
pletion of any wish we gave utterance 
to." 

" And pi ay what would form the 
subject of your wish?" asked Sea- 
bright. 

" The one of old, that I might laugh 
and be merry as long as 1 lived." 

" Mine," said ], " would be the at- 
tainment of literary fame." 

" And mine," exclaimed Seabright, 
" would be to obtain the hand of sweet, 
sweet Ausonia !" 

" And why may not the Chain Pier 
at Brighton be equally propitious to 
wishes as St. Geoi^e's Chair V asked 1. 
" Come, let us address ourselves to the 
sea, which is now so beautifully reflect* 
ing the delicate hues of the sky, and 
b^old Neptune to petition the gods in 
our favour. I suppose Apollo will an- 
swer my prayer regarding literary emi' 
nence." 

As I spoke, two gentlemen passed in 
deep conversation, and the elder ad- 
dressing his friend in a loudish tone, 
said, " It entirely depends upon your 
own abilities, and the manner in wbicli 
they are displayed." 

" Egad," said I, " those words, which 
we caught flying, would dovetail with 
my wish, by way of answer," 

"They would indeed," cried Love- 
laugh ; " it was no doubt a Triton in 
disguise. But Jet me now take your 
place, and try if the oracle will be as 
favourable to me. Oh, Amphytrite !" 
he continued sportively, " vouchsafe to 
woo Momus in my behalf, and then 
send the most beautiful Naiad in thy 
train to glad mine ears by the favour- 
able report, that I may laugh for ever." 

" Ton muck exertion wili make your 
tide ache," said a lady to a beautiful 
boy, who was frolicking in full gallop 
along the pier. 

" You have your answer, Lranord," 
said I, laughing heartily at the singular 
coincidence. 

" Yes : but the entire sentence smacks 
too much of the doubtful to please 
me." 

" It is singular, too," observed Sea- 
bright, who, in common with manyofhis 
profession, was rather superstitious ; 
" and," he continued, " should die 
next Random Sentence we hear be 
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upplicable to my wish, I shall certainly handkercbier, flaying he would take it 



deem tt prophetic," then, placing hi 
self upon the spot where we had stood, 
he added in a low tone, " and now, 
^Dod passers by, let the foremast 
among you say, if the treasure 1 long 
for will be ever mine." 

" You will assuredly gain the prize, 
and once in your jwssession, you will 
never know its lots." This waa said 
by the same person who had gone by, 
while I waa speaking, and who, having 
reached the end of the pier, had turned 
back and passed at this moment, appa- 
rently giving some advice to the young 
geutleman by his side, and who ap- 
peared to be bis son. 

" I accept the oracle, by Jove," cried 
Seahright, " nothing could be less am- 
biguous, or more propitious; pray con- 
gratulate me, my friends." 

Simple as was this occurrence, and 
though one that might happen every 
day, yet it put the Captain in the high- 
CEt spirits, and his conversation became 
animated and entertaining to a degree. 
About this period, a la^ge black cloud, 
irbich had been fonning for the last few 
minutes, came in collision with another 
of equal magnitude, and poured forth its 
liquid burden in a plentiful shower. Hel- 
ter-skellM, was the word of command, 
away fiew belles and beaux, and the 
pier shook with the thronging of ladies, 
footmen, dogs, and dandies, all in one 
confused mass, endeavouring to reach a 
shelter. 

" Let's be off," cried Seabright, 
starting forward to join the throng. 

" A pretty fellow you," said 1, " why 
you are nothing better than a fresh 
water sailor, if you fear a shower of 
rain." 

" No, no," he returned gaily, " it is 
because I am a. salt water sailor that 
fresh water don't agree with me. But 
the truth is, I observed a fellow making 
au attempt upon the divine Ansonia's 
reticule ; and look, by Heavens 1 he has 
snatched her scrap-book." Seabright 
darted forward, and with a blow felled 
the light-fingered gentleman to the 
ground, who, starting like lightning 
upon his feet, made off in a moment, 
leaving his prize behind, which Sea- 
bright instantly secured, and looked 
round for its fair owner, but she was 
no where to be seen. He therefore 
<»refully covered the book with his 



with him to Geoi^'s Hotel, where he 
resided, and at which place he begged 
our company to dinner. We, how- 
ever, were bound by a prior engage- 
ment, and reluctantly compelled to de- 
cline the invitation. Promising, there- 
fore, to meet him the next day, we 
shook hands and departed : 
" He to bii a^rs, 

Seabright embraced with avidity the 
opportunity afforded by the seclusion 
of his own apartment, to inspect kis 
prize. On opening it he saw the name 

and address of " Miss AusoniaFreelove, 
Marine Parade, Brighton," written in a 
small and delicate female hand. He 
kissed ilie characters a hundred times. 

The book contained the usual collec- 
tion of good, bad, and indifferent 
poetry, and drawings, to be found in 
the album of every young lady. The 
lastpiece, which, from the paleness of the 
ink, appeared to have been but recently 
inserted, was written in a kind of " six 
lessons a-guinea" hand, and ran as 
follows : — 

EFFUSION ON LOVE, 
PTBinKtd under Iht inipiratiim of Aiuania'i 

"Oh whst.i bright beautiful boy is young Love! 
The gild in my heart does every where roi-e - 
Hut RB beauleous are you, and for your dear 

DecUratioDs of lore I'm reeolv'd for lo make." 

AHLOSTO JlNOLE. 

"Perdition seize the fellow's addle- 
head," exclaimed Seabright, in a passion, 
" how dare he blot the fair page with 
such execrable stuff? May 1 fall foul 
of a quicksand, if the rascal don't de- 
serve to be squirted with ink by every 
poet in the land, for presuming to as- 
cribe his doggrel lo the inspiration of 
the heavenly Ausonia. 

In his rage he would have torn otjt 
the leaf, but reflecting that it was a 
liberty he was by no means warranted to 
take, he sat down, and leaning his head 
upon his hand, listlessly turned over 
the leaves. A standish was on the 
table ; he unconsciously took up a pen, 
and while his fancy wandered to (he 
regions of bliss, he wrote the follow- 
ing :— 

"TO AUSOMA." 
" In earlier days, when ladies itar. 

To while away the cheerless time. 
Began collections, mule with care. 
Of scrapa, and drawings, prose, and rhyme. 
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The works of pencil anil of pen, 
Were scarcer than in modem lo 

And 'tvaa a rule in scrap-books it 
To write lliig Inw on the first po 



Concoal'd vithin this treasur'd bo«di, 
Without exerting all tlieir pow'r. 

To ndd a drawioj, song, or tale. 
Worthy ita fair owner's eye. 

The hiiiableat effort ne'er could fail, 
When you inspir'd their poesy. 
"Then, lorely maideD, by yourleare. 
An ode to you I would achieve ; 
' Melhinks Ihesr you my, ' I ween 
My face or form you scarce bare seen. 
Why, then, to me your Inyn Hddreas, 
When ^it my form yoii cnu but guesa ?' 
To this, your question, I reply, 
(All humble son of porsy) 
'That like a hero in romance, 
I will maintain Aasonia's glnnce. 
Brighter than that of Beauty's queen, 
E'en though llie glance \'ye never seen. 
And ay my boast would be to wear. 
A braid of fair Ausonia's hair. 
Nnr need you, lady, think it strruige, 
I've aoiple scope for fancy's range 1 
And by my side, with rainbow wing, 
Ernio runes the magic string. 
Her lute inspires my feeble pen. 
To tempt her sisters once again. 
But not for me the thrire-aung theme 
Of lore, (so oft the poet's dream, 
While slumb'ring in bright fancy's bower,) 
For love's but like a tinted flow r, 
That bloams in some sequester'd glsde. 
Blooms bullo pteasethe eye, and fade. 
No — mine sliuU be a strain far truer, 
PRIBND8Ht?, disinterested, pure. 
That msid, who first, with precepts hlasd. 
Joined lip to lip, and hand to baud. 
And mast hei lineage be trac'd ! 
She's child of Sentimentand Taste. 
Her nuise was nam'd Sincerity, 
iler snnnEOr was Eternity. 
Her charms, men say, far far excel, 
The radiant beams of Asphodel. 
She's precious as the golden spot, 
That g^la^ the blue Forget-me-not. 
She's pure as the ambrosial ray, 
Which, brighter than Ihc Orb of day, 
Is to the dying VirKin given. 
To light her spotlcks soul to heav'n. 
None with the goddess can compare. 
Save seraph hnoitantB of air j 
In short, fur Ftiendsbip is to me, 
Wbal fancy pictures you lo be.— S." 

On perusing his effusion, our lover 
was fdr from satisfied, as it fell short 
of wliat he wished it. Sublime ideas 
had flodted across his brain, but, like a 
flitting shadow, they escaped before lie 
jcould find words to express them. 

" Folly bears its own punishment," 
ejaculated Seabright. " Now shall I 
be prevented Scorn personally restoring 
this book, by nny incorrigible vanity in 
scribbling In it. What can be done ? 
I must £nd out that consummate asE, 



Jingle, and entrust it to liis care, with- 
out letting liim know who 1 am. Con- 
found it all ! how provoking to lose such 
an excellent opportunity for an intro- 
duction to thatsweelgirl, and be obliged 
instead, to exchange words with such 
an idiot." Thus muttering, he took up 
his hat, and went in search of Mr. 
Ariosto Jingle. 

The evening of this eventful day wit- 
nessed a gay collection of fashionables 
assembled at Lucombe's, to participate 
ii) the pleasures of the night, and which 
formed one of those scenes of enchant- 
ment that are no where to be met with, 
but in those parties composed of English 
women. Sounds of harmony charmed 
the ear, and the no less musical voices of 
the ladies made the heart thrill with 
pleasing sensations. 

One corner of the room, near a loo- 
table, was particularly distinguished by 
the knot of beauty and elegance which 
graced it. Amongst the group, she 
who ranEed highest in attractions was 
Ausonia Freelove, over whose -head 
nineteen Joyoiis summers had flown so 
lightly, as to give her the appearance 
of being twoyears younger. Toa coun- 
tenance of the most bewitching beauty, 
was added an intellectual expression, 
tempered by modesty, which evinced a 
strongly cultivated, yet delicate mind. 
Had a painter wished to delineate a Ze- 
phyr in her lightest attitude, Ausonia's 
' was the form he would have chosen as a 
model ; easy, slender, and flexible, it 
united a dignity and grace, an elasticity 
aadelegance, rarely to be found blended 
in one being. All-arbitrary fashion, 
with her daring lingers, had lowered 
Miss Freclove's dress sufficiently to dis- 
play a neck like swansdown for white- 
ness, which was relieved by the rich 
tresses of dark hair that wantoned upon 
it, and claimed a share of the admira- 
tion awarded to her other beauties. 
Next to this lovely girl sat a dark hand- 
some female of about the same age with 
herself. In the words of a modern 
song— 

" She was Italy's daughter I knew by her eye, 
U wore the btigbt beam that illumines her sky." 

Signora Adelaide Romanzini, having 
been bred from childhood in England 
was not distinguishable from our own 
countrywomen, save by her complexion 
and large black eyes, which possessed 
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tlie colour as well as lustre of jet. Slie 
was ra tiler diminutive in Ibrra, but es- 
ceedingly light a.n(l graceful, and her 
beauty, added to her unaffected sim- 
plicity and liveliness of manners, ob- 
tained her general admiration. Although 
the Signora «as a formidable compe- 
titor with the fair Ausonia for the palm 
of beauty, there was a vast difference 
in the expression which the features of 
the two tadies wore. Ausonia's, though 
always cheerful, were softened, and we 
may Bay beautified, by a slight pensive 
cast, mainly attributable to the mild 
ray which shone like moonlight from 
her large blue eyes. Adelaide's coun- 
teuance oa the contrary was always 
laughing, and her brilliant eye served 
to increase its witchery, in the same 
way that a sunbeam will heighten the 
polish of a plate of gold on which it 
shines. 

Near the Signora, sat the charming 
Lady laabelkt Morninglon, surrounded 
by a host of admirers, and opposite her 
was perched upon a high backed chair, 
the short ungainly form of the Honora- 
ble Miss Viper, who sat next. But, 
soft, ere we proceed a step further, the 
reader ought to be made acquainted 
with this lady. 

Miss Viper was about forty, and un- 
der the middle height; her figure, from 
the shoulder to the ankle, was one 
straightline.exhibiting nothing which the 
most fertile fancy could shape into even 
the semblance ofa waist. Herblack crisp 
hair was short and coarse, and in spite 
of daily pluckings, was interspersed 
with partial streaks of grey, indicative 
of her approaching age, and being 
curled in a most juvenile crop about 
her head, gave her forehead a lowering 
disagreeable expression, emblematical 
of her unamiabie disposition. Her 
eyes were dark, but unless when ex- 
cited, (and the irritability of her tem- 
per was such, that this was of no un- 
frequent occurrence), as void of expres- 
sion as two withered black cherries, and 
beneath their wrinkled and compressed 
lids, lurked deceit and venom. The 
glassy orbs themselves seemed to whis- 
per to each other — venom ; and the 
fiery flashing of her glance, when the 
spleen of her unaimable temper was 
aroused, bespoke trebly distilled venom 
— venom! These attractive organs of 
vision overlooked a long sharp, pointed 



and most ill-tempered looking nose, 
bearing on its tip two amiable looking 
warts, peering most vituperatively at 
each other. Its colour ; but here must 
the spirit of simile aid me. Reader, 
didst thou ever see a stagnant pool, 
covered with duck weed, to which the 
rising sun imparted a sort of bright 
rusty hue ? Paint an old woman's pro- 
boscis with a similar tint, and thou wilt 
have the colour of the Honorable Miss 
Viper's nose before thee, save at the 
very extremity, which glowed with a 
redness unrivalled by any thing, save 
perchance a Rne fresh cut rump steak ; 
hollow cheeks, pointed chin, and thin 
bluish lips, disclosing stunted and dis- 
coloured teeth, added a finishing touch 
to her ugliness. But, however hideous 
the face, it bore no commensurabrlity 
with her mind and its concomitant 
vices. A mischief-maker in every sense 
of the word ; it was her sole delight, or 
rather occupation, to form an intimacy 
with the friends of those with whom 
she was acquainted, and by her artful 
lies and diabolical deceit, raise suspi- 
cious, create a coolness, and finally 
rending asunder the bonds of sympathy 
by which they were united, break for 
ever that friendship, upon which she 
had looked with an eye of malignity, 
merely because she herself was without 
a being who would confide their joys 
or sorrows in her bosom, or perhaps for 
the purpose of revenging some real or 
ideal slight; for the slightest cause was 
sufficient to excite her most datermined 
hate. To sum up this disagreeable pic- 
ture in [be words of au old ballad : — 



It may be necessary to inform our 
patient readers, that when Seabright 
was a midshipman of about sixteen 
years of age, he had met this paragon 
of old maids on the Continent, where 
his smart manly air attracted her atten- 
tion, and being at that time past all 
hope, she thought it would be no bad 
plan to win his youthful affections by 
every kind attention her nature would 
permit her to display, and thus be se- 
cure of a husband when he arrived at a 
proper age, as Miss Viper doubled not 
she would be able to maintain her sway 
over his heart till then ; she having 
somewhere read that first love lasts foi 
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ever. The young rogue however soon 
penetrated the good lady's dilft, and 
promised himself on the strength of it, 
some noble sport ; lie therefore forbore 
showing any of those halt-mannish, half- 
boyish attentions to the ladies that he 
had been before wont in the presence of 
Miss Viper, and attached himself to her 
alone; the result of which was soon 
seen in the shape of sighs, smiles, ogles, 
squeezes, and moonlight walks ; all of 
which formed an inexhaustible fund of 
conversation between our hero and his 
MO less frolicksome messmates. 

Seabright, however, soon became tired 
of her caresses, and having one night 
nearly fatigued himself to death with 
walking along the sea shore to pick up 
shells for her amusement, he resolved to 
bring the affair to a climax at once, and 
took the opportunity, while kneeling, to 
secure a large cornelian which Miss 
Viper had dropped on the sands, of con- 
sidering the best plan for so doing. 

The love-stricken Juan, for such was 
MissViper'sChristianname.on observing 
her beloved remain rather longer upon 
his knee than was necessary, tripped 
up and asked if he was ill. 

" No," said the youth, " 1 was only 
comparing this blushing stone to your 
lips, and had come to the conclusion 
that nothing in nature can equal their 
unrivalled colour." 

" Oh you little flatterer 1" cried Joan, 
pretending to blush, and putting up her 
fan to hide the glow which did not arise 
upon her cheek. 

" Ah, Miss Viper," rejoined the rogue, 
"did you know the sentiments of this 
beating heart, you would say that I was 
actuated by the purest truth ; and in- 
stead of calling me flatterer, you would 
own that I did not express half my 
feelings towards you, and you would 
then see how dear you are to me. Oh 
Joan, lovely Joan! forever could I bask 
in the brilliance of those bright eyes; 
tell me then, dare I but for a moment 
indulge the idea of once calling you 
mine ? Yet, say not yes, for I fear the 
blissful thought would incapacitate me 
from living." 

"Dearest youth!" returned the lady, 
" how can you be so naughty, recollect 
the disparity of our ages ; think what 
our mutual relations would say." 

"Age! what has age to do with love? 
ReletioDS ! shall the trammels of their 



cold prudential advice be worn by hearts 
like ours ? Perish the thought. No, 
Joan, possessed of thy fair hand, I will 
be thine while the tide of life rolls 
through my veins. If not, when next 
we meet the enemy, I will brave the 
cannon's mouth, the sword's point, the 
boiling billows, and should they cruelly 
refuse the death I seek, my own hand — ' 

" Hold, Seabright, hold !" cried the 
old romantic maid, for in spite of the 
hideousness of her form and face, in 
spite of the still more vile conformation 
of her mind, and the determined malice 
of her disposition. Miss Viper was or 
rather pretended to be romantic, to be 
a lover of the sof\ charms of music and 
poesy ; in fine, a woman, or rather girl, 
for all the arts that human ingenuity 
could invent, were brought into requi- 
sition to conceal her real age of taste 
and sentiment. " Hold," she continued, 
placing her tough hand in his, and sink- 
ing on his shoulder; "I am yours — 
yours for ever !" 

Seabright nearly sank beneath the 
weight of his enamoured burden, who 
leaned against his breast, hugging herself 
in the idea of having at last secured a 
husband, and avoided thedreadful doom 
of leading apes in Pandemonium. The 
very thought drew pearly drops down 
her leathern cheek ; and what was het 
delight on discovering, from the agita- 
tion of her juvenile lover, and the heav- 
ing of his bosom, that his joy was 
equally unsupportablc, and found the 
same vent as her own, in sobs and tears. 
Hastening to assure him again of her 
affection, she stooped still lower, and 
found the features of Seabright con- 
vulsed, not with sighs, but with sup- 
pressed laughter; which at si^ht of her 
pointed scarlet capped nose, aimed full 
at him, escaped in a loud peal from his 
quivering lips as he rose from his kneel- 
ing position. 

Disappointment, rage, and mortifica- 
tion, lent their aid in lighting np the 
fires which blared in Miss Viper's eye 
on this discovery. For a moment she 
stood transfixed with astonishment; but 
finding no alleviation in Seabright's 
mirth, she drew closer to him and mut- 
tered " revenge," in a tone like that in 
which Satan might be fancied to have 
first whispered the word " sin" in man's 
ear, and then flew from him with her 
utmost speed. 
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After his laughter had subsided, the of her nose, whilst the ornameDtal 

Dfltnral goodness of Seabright's disposi- warts grew redder and redder, every 

tion made him feel somewhat angry with feeling of regret was so strongly blended 

himself for the part he had acted, in with mirth, that he foundthe latter pre- 

deliberately wounding the feelings of dominated too much to allow more than 

any fellow- creature, however disagree- a moment's indulgence of the former. 

able in outward appearance, or however In [fine, he felt Bomewhat ashamed of 

hateful in disposition. Still when he the part he had acted, yet would not 

pictnred to himself the rueful counte- have hesitated to repeat it, had the 

nance of Joan, and the irresistible twirl scene again to have been performed. 
(7*0 be conlinued.) 



THE BRIDAL DAY. 



She leans besides her mirror. In her old accustomed place. 

Yet nothing unfamiliar is on her lovely face : 

She wears a wreath, a snow-white wreath, which yet she never wore ; 

It gives a paleness to the cheek, unknown to it before. 

The maiden goeth to the grove, and, of the flowers beneath, 
She takes the lily to the rose, to bind her midnight wreath ; 
But of one plant she gathers not, tiiough fait its blossoms be; 
Only the bride hath leave to wear buds from the orange tree. 

Once, only once, that wreath is worn,— once only may she wear 
The pale white wreath of orange-flowers within her shining hair ; 
They wear, upon their soft wan bloom, the shade of coming years ; 
The spiritual presence is around of human hopes and fears. 

Ay, let her soft and thoughtful eyes, upon her mirror dwell, 
For, in that long and tender look, she taketh her farewell 
Of all her youth's unconsciousness, of all her lighter cares, 
And for a deeper, sadder life^a woman's lot, prepares. 

She leaves her old familiar place, the hearts that were her own ; 
The love to which she trusts herself, is yet a thing unknown : 
Though at one name her cheek turn red, though sweet it be to hear. 
Yet for that name she must resign so much that has been dear. 

It is an anxious happiness, — it is a fearful thing, 

'When first the maiden's small white hand puts on the golden ring ; 

She passetb from her father's house unto another's care ; 

And who may say what troubled hours, what sorrows wait her there ? 

Ah ! love and life and mysteries, both blessing and both blest ; 
And yet, how much they teach the heart of trial and unrest ! 
, Sweet maiden, while these troubled thoughts 'mid bridal fancies sweep. 
Well mayst thou pensive watch thy glass, and turn aside to weep ! 

From Friendship's Offering. 
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The Life and Character ofJi 

— E. CUURTON. 

The author of this clever little volume 
appears to have been well acquainted 
with the history of the Maid of Orleans 
(Joan D'Arc) ; it is written with great 
truth, and to many of our readers, 



D'Atc. ThJB he does in a lucid and popular 
manner, wholly uuembarrassed by y 



should say, would prove an interesting pent pracntioners, 



fessional technicality, which, consider- 
ing that this advice is addressed chiefly 
to the female sex, is most judicious. 
The first edition having been received 
with marked approbation by many emi- 



the author has been 



volume. 



induced to republish it in a more en- 
larged shape, and with additional illus- 
traUons, descriptive of the peculiareffects 
of the disease, which is quite palpable 
even to those who have never studied 
the anatomy of the human frame 



The Duchess de la Vallt^re and Ma- 
dame de Maintenon. Romances by the 
Countess de Genlis. — Colbuhn. 
Madame de Geslis has really touched 

the very heart in these noble historical 

tales of misfortune. Perfect taste and ji„alVs Portraits of Eminent Corner- 
moral genius are displayed in every page. ^^^^^.^ Statesmen. Fraser, Regent- 

The entire history of Madame de la Val- street, 

■' .=^'^!''^^^,'^„ ^""1: ^"^„^!ri'"! The third number of this publication 
I vii ,. „.„ »..,„„ ,r> p^^jj^gi^g portraits of Sir Robert Peel, 



mistress of Louis XIV. is here giv 
the detail, with so much only of the 
tincture of romance as renders it the 
more agreeable, 

The Album of the Cambridge Garrick 
Club, containing Original and Select 
Papers on the Drama, and the Pro- 
ceedings of that Society. Willi Il- 
lustrations. Edited by a Member of 
the Club. —W.H.Smith, Cambridge. 

The matter is certainly not so recherche 



Sir Henry Hardinge, and the Eight 
Honourable Frederick Shaw, each of 
them displaying eminent talent, and 
engraved with great vigour of expres- 
sion and taste. 

puttings of Fancy. By R. Sulivan, 

Esq. 2 vols. 

We cannot call to recollection any two 

volumes that afford greater proofs of 

iticipated on' our first glance, the possession of a true versatile talent 

- pleasant volume enough, and than those which he before us. iliey 

-L-- - .1-- are composed of a series of mteresting 

and pleasant articles, almost new. 



yet It . , 

will no doubt prove acceptable to the 
lovers of the drama. Most of the 
anecdotes are quite new, and will be 
found interesting. Eight portraits, with 
memoirs, accompany the volume, of 
Garrick, Knowles, Macready, C. Kem- 
ble, Braham, Liston, Jerrold, and Miss 



I Hogue Bie de Hambie, a iraditim of 
Jersey. With Notes, &c. By James 
Bulkeley, Esq. 2 vols. 
We have been much struck with the 



Mitfotd, many -of which ate faithful fj^y^^^^ abrupt character of theie vo- 



likenesses. 

On Deformitiet of the Chest and Spine. 

By William Coulson, M, R. S. 

Hurst. 
This work, we perceive, has reached a 
second edition, in an almost unprece- 
dented short period of time. The sub- 
jects it treats of have hitherto been 
too much neglected, even by medical 
men. The great merit of Mr. Coulson's 
treatise consists, however, not so much 



lumes. The "writer is, without the 
slightest doubt, an accomplished and 
curious reader. 

Rambles in Egypt and Candia. By 

Captain C. Rochefort Scott. 2, vols. 
The two volumes now before us, claim 
rather more of our attention and space 
than we can possibly spare. Our Ram- 
bler leads us through many short cuts 
d unexplored passages of great in- 
I truth. We can therefore re- 



.» prescribing remedies for the cure of terest and truth. We can therefore 
these diseases, as in pointing out the commend the volume without hesita- 
causes by which they are produced, tion. 
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Brirhton. — We are happy to 
that their Majesties and the Princess 
Augusta continue in the enjoyment of 
good health. The DucliessofGloucester 
has passed the last few nights in a tran- 
quil state, and is now p:radually recover- 
ing from her lone and severe attack of 
illness. 

The King aad Princess Augusta have 
frequently attended Divine Service in 
the Palace Chapel. 

The dinner parlies at the Pavilion still 
continue on a very limited scale. 

His Majesty's picture by Sir David 
Wilkie and that of the Queen by Sir 
Martin Shee, are intended for the exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy, this year, 
in the National Gallery. 

Nearly fifty of the royal establish- 
ments have been attacked with the pre- 
vailing epidemic. 



The Duke of Cumberland 
pected at his apartments at St. James'a 
by the latter end of this week. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Susses was accompanied by Lord Charles 
Cliurchill, and on the highway from 
Holkham to Newstead Abbey, when the 
accident happened to his carriage, which 
was entirely broken by the concussion. 
Neither the Duke nor his friend sus- 
tained the slightest injury. His Royal 
Highness will leave Col. Wildman's, at 
Newstead, towards the end this of week, 
and immediately return to Kensington 
Palace. 



Court ^toiS. &t. 



PRUSSiii.—The King has been seri- 
ously indisposed, but his Majesty is 
now said to be out of danger. 

Vol. II.— No. 9. 



Petbkssurgh. — The Empress 

has been indisposed, but is now gradu- 
ally lecovering. The ball which was to 
have taken place on the Emperor's 
birth day was posponed for ten days, iu 
consequence of her Majesty's illness. 

GAIETIES IN HIQH LIFE. 

The Eaii and Countess of Clanwilliam 
have left Wilton Castle on a visit to the 
Hon. Sydney Herbert. 

Northumberland House and Sion 
House, Isleworth, are ordered to be 
ready for the reception of their noble 
owners by the 10th of this month. The 
Duke and Duchess are still at Alnwick 
Castle, accompanied by a select num- 
ber of friends. 

Eaton Hall, the seat of the Marquess 
and Marchioness of Westminster, has, 
during the holidays, been very gay and 
much frequented by the noble friends 
of the Marquess and Marchioness. 

The Earl and Countess of Mansfield 
and the Ladies Murray arrived in town 
from the Palace at Scone. 

The Duke of Wellington gives a 
grand dinner this week to Sir Robert 
Peel and a distinguished party. 

TheDukedePalmella,Sir John Hip- 
pisley, the Right Hon. the Master of 
the Mint, and Mr. and Mrs. Baring, 
have been on a visit at Highlands, in 
Essex, the seat of Mr. Labouchere. 

Earl Cowper is still at Pansanger, 
and we are happy to learn, in much 
better health. A great influx of com- 
pany, both Whigs and Tories, have been 
enjoying the holidays at Lord Cowper's 
mansion. 

Lord Beresford will recommence his 
dinner parties this month in Cavendish 
square. 
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(From tfur Paris 
Since I last wrote you ma tout aimable 
amie, we have had a continuation of 
what we call mauvaia temps, which has 
kept us all prisoners ches nous, en ve- 
rite it is ennuyeux. At one time, but 
you will scarcely believe me, we had no 
less than seven feet in depth of snow in 
our streets. Mon Mari et ma petite 
Josephine have suffered much from the 
extreme severity of the weather. En fin 
cherie I am the only one in the maj- 
son who has miraculously escaped the 
fashionable maladie. 

Have you heard of the number of 
recent but fortunate escapes Louis Phi- 
lip has had of being downright mur- 
dered in broad day light. It is no en- 
viable situation to be king of the 
French, je vous assure. We really 
pity bim, — oui ! ch&re amie, there must 
be a certain party who are daily seek- 
ing some opportunity to deprive him of 
life; it is affreuse, is it not? and so good 
a man too ! 

I understand that a new carriage 
13 about being constructed, with dou- 
ble windows of plate - glass, strong 
enough to resist a pistol-shot, j'esp^re 
qu'il est vrais, car en verit6. It is not 
safe for him to venture out without 
■ome further security against the mur- 
derous attacks des assassins. 

Paris has, notwithstanding det af- 
faires disagreahle, presented one scene 
of gaiety ; splendid balls, soirees, fa- 
shionable parties, masquerades out of 
number, in short, les Parisiens acknow- 
ledge this to be one of the plus gai 
saisons since the year 1826. 

Maintenant clifere amie, que je t'ap- 
prenne i ti belle, since the opening of 
i'Athenee des Families. 1 have no- 
ticed some beautiful and novel dresses 
at the last ball distinguee. White mus- 
lins are much worn, with short sleeves 
quite light, ornamented with three rows 
of trimming eii tulle embroidered, 
placed apart, but near together in the 
inside of the arm, and tied with rows of 
ribbon ; white gloves accompany these 
dresses, but rather shorter than those 
generally worn on such occasions, orna- 
mented with two rosettes of ribbon with 
loose ends. 

Caps. — I have noticed some elegant 



Correspondent.) 

caps made of tulle illusion, also of 
crepe lisse, also of black blonde; the 
front is raised, and it descends a little 
on each side below the temples; a 
bouquet of half-blown roses should be 
placed on the left side, which gives it 
a neat appearance, — no lagpet is 
used. 

Hats. — ^The most novel hats have the 
fronts rather large, spread out in front 
80 as not to envelop the faee as little 
as possible; the crowns are rounded, 
and they should be ornamented with 
rouleaus and the Barolets small. Vio- 
let, dorentine, bronze, and emerald 
green, are the colours most suited for 
velvet hats, quilted wadded capotes are 
generally bordered with ruche de tulle. 

Turbans — A la juive. These tur- 
bans should be made of cachemere, 
either white or coloured, embroidered 
with gold, and the bias with gold fringe. 
This tityle is preferred to the hmtdelette, 
which is used to pass under the chin ; 
the bias should be made of the same 
material, ending in a point, and falls on 
the shoulder. 

Dresses. — Silk dresses for the even- 
ing should be trimmed with satin vo- 
lans, with a ruche of silk tulle. Satin 
dresses and others of rich materials, 
are embellished with bouUlioas of 
gauze, flowers or bows of satin ribbon 
are placed under the same. 

Trains. — Dresses are nowworn so 
king, that 1 might say they have a ten- 
dency to trains. 

Walking Dress.— Instead of a vo- 
lant, you should prefer two rows of 
pufiings of the same material as the 

Sleeves. — light sleeves look much 
prettier with full trimmings, by means 
of bovillian of blond and bows : they 
look more becoming and suit general 
tasie among the fashionables. 

ioce,— The gothic lace is more in 
request than ever known, for trimming 
embroidered dresses and scarfs. 

Pelisses made of black le van tine 
continue to remain fashionable, if made 
of poplin should be lined with plush. 

Morning Dress. —So extremely com- 
fortable for the fire-side in the winter, 
are now become very fashionable. They 
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are mostly made of cashmere or printed 
mariaa, and should hare a large collar. 
The ffair.— Louis XIV.'s style is 
thought becoming, and is much adopted 
this winter, mostly demi-haute or low, 
with riogleta & la Sevign^. Velvet 
hows, beads, and pins are the ornaments 
supposed to look best; the bows of 
hair are quite plain. 

Furs. — There is no end to furs this 
severe winter. It is introduced on most 
articles of morning dress. 



Oloves. — Can you imagine that some 
of our elegantes have them trimmed 
with lace a nail wide, for balls; the 
colours moat used are bronze, green, 
and straw. 

And now, ma belle, I am come to 
the cud of my letter, and must, though 
with regret, say adieu ! 

Je t'embrasse bien tendrement, aime 

toujour ton amie M. de W. ■ 

Rua Richelieu, i Pans, Jan. 27, 1837. 



^tD immit, Set, 

Tke last tmeet Chime, Composed already in possession of many of them, 
at the request of Madame Malibran, we shall content ourselves by adding 
by M. A. Lee. Tin's pleasing song that the whole of the above are a beau- 
was composed for Malibran for the fea- tiful selection, and well worth the at- 
tivals of the last year. It is beautiful tention of those who may not have pro- 
aud touching. cured a copy of either. 



Noreen of Killarney. — An old Irish 
ditty, sung by Mrs. Waylett in the 
operetta of Kate JCeamey, with enthu- 
siastic applause. This is as charming 
au old ballad as ever we met with. The 
air and words are as national aa they 
can well be. It is Mr. Collier who has 
revised this old ditty. 

Improved Psalmody. Nos. 1 and 3. 

By Phillipa. 
Rondeau Sentimental. By G. Gumey. 

Night at Sea. By H. Hertz. 
There is no Home like my ovyn. Hertz, 
Angels ever Bright and Fair. H. 

Bishop. 
Hutk ye pretty Warbling Choirs. H. 

Bishop. 
Let me Wander not unseen, &c. *c. 
He was despised, &c. &C. 
Can / see my Infant Gored, &c. &c. — 

Published by Dalmaine and Co. 
Want of space in our last, obliged 
us to defer our notice of the above 
beautiful pieces till now, bnt as we na- 
turally suppose the musical world are 



Wisdom and Wine. H. Tolkien. 
There is a great deal of talent displayed, 
both in the words and composition of 
this sODg. It is just the thiug for our 

country jovials. 

The Parting Ray of Fadiug Day. 

The words by W. M. Tolkien. H. 

Tolkien. 
Mr. Baker has done justice in the com- 
position of this piece. The music is 
a wee t and melodious; it is the best of 
the kind we hare seen for some time. 
Ob (Ae Severn's Banks I love to Roam. 

H. Tolkien. 
This is a song that will prove a profit- 
able hit to the publisher ; every lady 
will buy a copy. We regret not having 
space for the beautiful words. 

Quadrilles. — Composed by Frederico 

Antonio Weber. 
This set of quadrilles should he pur- 
chased by every one who is fond of 
dancing; they are excellently aranged; 
and we have no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing them the best compoaitiona of the 
kind. 



Drurt-Lanb. — The success of the re/ia has been revived, with considerable 

experiment oftbe reduction in the prices efficiency of cast; and Duvernay con- 

of admission has succeeded so entirely tinues to give delight by her elegant 

here, that there has been no necessity dancing. 
for lie production of norelty. Cinde- CovENT-GAHDtH.— In spile of illibe- 
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lal criticism and absurd imputations— 
in spite of the influences of private 
jealousy, and of political, yes, even of 
political prejudice, Mr. Bulwer's fine 
drama. The Duchess de la ValUire, has 
during the last fortnight, aided by some 
alterations, judicious in a theatrical 
sense, and by the eSect of a new scene 
in the third act, completely borne out 
the predictions of its first and warmest 
admirers. We witnessed its perform- 
ance, and can bear testimony to the 
deep interest and the earnest applause 
with which it was attended throughout. 
We have observed that the alteralions 
are judicious, theatrically ; it is in that 
respect only that they were at all re- 
quired, and even thuswere only rendered 
desirable by the incapacity of some of 
the actors. 

A DELPHI. — The attractions here are 
headed by Mr. Buclcstone's additions to 
the stock favourites, produced under 
the title of La Duchesse de la Vatiba- 
/iere-adrama in which the deeper as 
well as the livelier interest is assiduously 
kept up by Mr. and Mrs. Yates, 0. 
Smith, and that " sod of the sleepless," 
the author. 



Queen's. — Mr. Sheridan Kpowtes 
has entered into an enjrBgcment here. 
The Hunchback was performed on Mon- 
day to a crowded house; Knowles of 
course, the Master Walter, [and Miss 
ChSbrd appearing as Julia. She entitled 
herself to commendation, and convinced 
us that she must rise in her profession ; 
we hope they know her value at thra 
house. Miss Grey played Helen with 
animation and spirit, but she was not 
perhaps suSiciently acquainted with her 
author. The house is crowded nightly. 

Surhet-Theatre. — The perform- 
ance at this house is varied aad good, 
and promises every attraction. Our 
friend Davidge knows exactly how to 
cater for a good audience. 

RoTAL Victoria-Theatre, — The 
proprietors of this theatre have recently 
gone to an immense expense in the pro- 
duction of several splendid pieces. The 
Jewess has also been revived with great 
splendour, which appears to attrack be- 
yond measure, and excites the (createst 
interest, a proof of which is, that the 
house is nightly crowded almost to suf- 
focation. 



iHiscenamons. 



AppToacking Marriages m High 
Lift. — A treaty of marriage is said to 
be in contemplation between the eldest 
son of the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Louie and the Princess Amelia, the late 
Don Pedro's youngest daughter. — It is 

reported that Lord M — — H is 

about to be united to Miss B , a 

young lady of great, beauty, from the 
sister island. — There is an on dit that 
Lord A L , being much fasci- 
nated by the charms of Miss B ■, 

one of the belles of Almack's, proposals 
are to be made as soon as the families 
have settled the arrangements. — It ap- 
pears to be settled that a marriage is to 
take place between the heir presumptive 
of the house of Esterhazy, and the 
daughter of the niece of Prince Talley- 
rand, the young Duchess of Dino. 

Paris. — The present Carnival is 
said to present a disastrous contrast to 
those of the two preceding seasons. 
The Exciusives of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, who are in deep Court mourn- 
ing for the ex-King, pique themselves 
not only npon abstaining from giving 



balls, but upon entering no bouse where 
dancing is admitted; and concerts have 
accordingly been substituted for the 
usual winter entertainments of the beau 
mondt. Causes of a private nature 
have at the same time shut up several of 
the brilliant mansions hitherto distin- 
guished by their fetes ; such as those 
of Messrs. Rothschild, Delmar, Thorn, 
&c. &c.; and above all, the expecta- 
tions of the English residents have been 
dbappointed, by the closing of the Tuil- 
teries. The recent attempts on the 
King's life, and the Strasburg prods, 
are assigned, it seems, as motives for 
the resolution of their Majesties, which, 
however, may be more reasonably attri- 
buted to respect towards the memory of 
Charles X. A deference so honourable 
to Louis Phihppe naturally excites dis- 
content among certain political parties; 
for, were the angel Gabriel himself to 
be anointed King of the French, within 
six months he would probably become 
unpopular, and be exposed to the attack 
of an assassin, to the sneers of the 
press, and the animad versions of the 
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noble Faubourg; and it needs all tbe 
sterling excellence of the family of his 
present Majesty to prcserve towards them 
tbe veneration in which they are uni- 
formly held by the belter classes of the 
French community. 

It is supposed that, even had the death 
of Charles X. not occurred previous to 
the Carnival, there would have been no 
more of the bats momlrei, which have 
produced such ludicrous assemblages 
at the Tuilleries, or of the private Court 
balls : but in their stead, weekly balls 
of moderate extent, comprising the 
higher classes both of French and fo- 
reigners. This modification was ren- 
dered necessary by the enormous eon- 
course of Engliahj unpresented at Court 
in ^gland, who crowded last year to 
the reception of the Queen. 

The final interment of Madame Ma- 
libran took place on the 4th inst., at 
the chateau of Ixelles, a residence 
which she herself, a few years ag;o, 
built and fitted up with almost regal 
magnificence. 

During the prevailing epidemic, no 
friend can be so truly friendly as he 
who tecoQimends a real relief from the 
trying attack of tbe Influenza. We 
have no little pleasure in saying, that 
our own experience confirms the strong 
impression in favour of the beneficial 
effects of Mt. Wodehouse' s Balsam of 
Spermaceti, It is a powerful antago- 
nist of the dread enemy, and the fact 
deserves to be known. 

The talented and industrious Mr. Ede, 
the Chemist, who has invented so many 
useful auxiliaries to the popularization 
of Science, has added to his stock a 
Portable Laboratory, for simplifying the 
practical processes of Chemistry, which 
we think particularly worthy of the 
attention of ingenious youth, and of 
amabeurs of this delightful science ; 
since, in a neal cabinet, ihe size of a 
dressing-box, he has furnished, not 
merely the apparatus for esperiments, 
but all the chemical preparations requi- 
site ; some of which are very often diffi- 
cult to be obtained. Hence can be 
performed, without danger, not only in 
a library, but drawing-room, a large 
series of instructive and pleasing expe- 
riments, but also the analyzatioii of 
minerals, &c., so useful in those geolo- 
gical inquiries that may accompany us 
every where ; on the whole, opening an 



the highest praise, 
end his labours to 
the attention of the public. For such 
as have not already acquired the neces- 
sary information, we understand an 
accompanying Treatise is to be furnished. 
MedicO' Botanical Society. — The an- 
niversary meeting was held on Monday 
16th Jan. The reports of the curator 
and librarian described their depart- 
ments as satisfactorily progressive, whilst 
that of the treasurer detailed the funds 
as equally satisfactory. 

Horticultural Society. — The ordi- 
nary meeting was held on Tuesday 17th 
Jan., Or. Henderson, Vice-President, 
in the chair. Earl O'Neii, K.P., was 
elected a member. Amongst the spe- 
cimens on the table were some Primula 
Sinensis, with double flowers, from Mr. 
J. A. Henderson ; as also an interesting 
collection from Mrs. Lawrence. Tbe ' 
fruits consisted of some West St. Peter's 
grapes, from the gardens of the Duke 
of Devonshire, at Chatswortb, and se- 
veral varieties of apples and pears from 
the gardens of the Society. The meet- 
ing adjourned to the 7th instant. 

A Dramatic Stave. — On seeing M r 
Cooper in a Helmet ; — 
Useful Cooper, who never yet shrunk 

from his task, 
Graces Tragedy's robes, and wears 

Comedy's mask; 
But we fancy that Cooper looks best 
in a casque! E. L. J. 

Stevens's Improved Inkstand. — Mr. 
Stevens has recently invented a new 
inkstand, which, for convenience, neat- 
ness, and ingenuity, claims our praise 
and recommendation. 

Mr, Nathan's Assembly Rooms. — 
On the 10th ult., Mr. Nathan's Annual 
Dress Ball took place, which was most 
fashionably attended, and the enter- 
tainment was placed under the most 
judicious management. On the 16th 
of the same month, a Masquerade was 
given at the above fashionable rooms, 
when the gentleman who presided on 
the previous occasion undertook a simi- 
lar duty, Tbe rooms were crovnled 
with guests in a variety of fancy dresses, 
but, decidedly, the onus of tbe masque- 
rade devolved on two individuals, who 
sustained the respective characters of a 
country housemaid, and Paul Piy. — 
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The housemaid, vith her proviDcial ac-* 
cent, and droll peiformance of her 
household duties, afforded much amuse- 
ment ; and Paul Pry was sustained i 
a degree of genuine humour only 
equalled by Liston, its original repre- 
sentative. These two characters 



We understand that the next Assembly 
will take place on the 14th instant. 



Spartacus, or Ike Roman Gladiator. 
A Tragedy, in Five Acts, — Ridgway 
and Sons. . 
sry soul of the evening, which This is not only well written, but likely 
I roost pleasantly, the company to prove successful as an interesting 
not departing till a very advanced hour, tragedy. 



THE POET'S GRAVE. 

A TRIBtTTE TO THE MEMORY OF THE AUTHOR OP " SKETCHES OF CORFU," ETC. 
BT THOMAS MILLER. 

Let her be laid within a shady dell. 

Where hanging trees, like twilight, dimly gleam ; 

Just within her hearing of some village bell. 
And by the mai^in of a low-voiced stream ; 

For these were sights and sounds she once loved well : 
Then, o'er her grave, the blue-eyed stars will beam, 

And all around the fragrant wild flowers blow, 

And sweet birds sing her requiem while the waters Sow. 

From Friendship's Offering. 



MttfUt 0stria^stSt anb Btntbs, 

BIRTHS. 

On the 17tb ult. in CombertuHl-teTTBce, Re- 
geot's-psck, Mn. W. S. BTOimiag, of twin- 
■ona, one slill-botD. 

17th, the ladj of H. Hendricka, Esq. of Oi- 
fbrd-temce, Hyde- pail, of a ion. 

Ittb, the lady of C. T. Warde, E«|. of WbbI- 

orei-house, lalo of Wight, of a sou, itUl-bora. 

MARRIED. 

On the 18th alt. at St. Qeo^e'a Hanover- 
aquire, Lieut.-Col. E. M. Bridgmao, aon of the 
late Hon. uid Ber. G. Bridgman, to Hnniet 
Elizabetii Fiaoces, uater to the lale H. H. 
Aaton, Esq. 

14th, Bt Cavenham - charch, OzfordBhire, 
tbeRev. A.N. Bnckeridge, M. A., to Louisa, 
daughter of the late W. VHuderstegen, Esq., of 
Cane-eud-liaDSe, Oifordahire. 

19tb, at St. Geocge'a, HaBOier-aquare, T. 
Dent, Etq., late of Canton, to Sabine Ellen, 
daughter of J. T. Robarts, Eaq. 

Nor. Idth. at the island of SL Helena, E. 
tiuUiver, Esq., R. N., to Caroline, daughter of 
T. Baker, T. E«q., of the island. 



3iBt nit. at riorencB, T. T. Faweett, Esq., 
of London, to Mary, danghtei of R. Edmosds, 
Esq., of Hatchain, Kent. 

DEED. 

Dec. S3, at Kilbum, st the residence of his 
mother, of cousumplion, Thomss Sanctuary 
Hill, Esq., aged 30, late of Penton-square, 
Bincerely regretted by a niunerouB circle of 

irth, at Kensington, Elinabelh, wife of the 
Rev. T. W. Champnm, rector of Fulmer, Bucks, 
aged 63. 

9th, in Duke-Btreet, Westminster, Martha, 
relict of the late Capt. J. F. Moriatty, B. M. 

18th, Jane Msij, wife of Mr. R. Calling- 
worth, of Trig-lane, Upper Thames-Htreol, 
aged 45. 

16th, Mr. N. Rutt, of Lime-street, aged 60. 

15th, Mr. W. HiU, of York-place, KeatJeh- 
town, aged 70. 

17th, at KensingtoD, B. HiDton, Esq., 
aged 6«. 

ITth, J. Turton, Esq., aged 75. 
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THE METROPOLIS OF THE UNIVERSE, 

FROM THE NARRATIVE OF AH OLD TRAVXLLEB. 

BY L. M. fi. 

" The ^IdcD palace of my God 
Towenng above the clouds I see ; 
Beyoad the cherub's bri)[ht abode. 
Higher ibu angel's ihoughti cui at '." 

BoiTBiNQ, From the Rtasian. 

Tbb journal of father Aiva from Aher- as well as natural talent, and ingenuity 

more, contains the following curious into the field, though it is to be feared 

passage : — that their powers of reasoning were 

" At Leyden," says he, " I was so too often strengthened at the ex- 
much noticed, not only by mercbants pense of tbeir religious faith. At more 
and travellers in general, but by the than one of these debating societies, 1 
tnembers, seniors and juniors, of tliat observed a young man enter the room, 
learned university ; and I remember take his seat amongst the auditors who 
the youths were wont to hold amongst professedly took no part in the pro- 
themselves certain disputations, touch- ceedings, give the probundest attention 
ing points of faith and practice, which to every word uttered, oft times sigh 
obliged them to bring all their reading, very deeply, and on the conclusion 

Vol. II.— No. 10. M 
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of the Dight's discusHion, rise and de- 
part without noticing or being noticed 
by any one. I made inquiries as to who 
he was. No one could tell, but they 
thought, probably, some poor student 
not yet matriculated, who was willing 
to arail himself of those meetings as a 
sort of preparation for the University, 
and whose visits therefore they did not 
intend to prohibit, so long as he con- 
ducted himself in a quiet gentlemanly 
manner. My curiosity, I confess, was 
not thus easily to be satisfied ; I had 
taken it into my head, that some mys- 
tery attached itself to the youtb, who 
would be well worth knowing, could 
he Rnd it be fathomed ; now, besides 
that mystery invests even an ordinary 
individual with a dangerous degree of 
interest, I had gazed myself into an 
exstacy with the divine countenance of 
the young unknown, than which I had 
never beheld a face of such perfect 
seraphic, but mournful loveliness. 

One evening I was sitting alone in 
lodgings, musing upon the beautiful 
stranger, and internally asking myself 
whether I should again, in the course 
of the next two hours, behold him in 



instant ineffable raptnre to my heart, 
answered my thoughts aloud. 

" Probably not. Father Alva," 

Astonished to find the unspoken 
words of my heart penetrated and an- 
swered, and that I was not, as I had 
fancied myself alone, I raised my eyes, 
and beheld, with a feeling almost al- 
lied to horror, the subject of my 
thoughts standing before me, whilst an 
inefiable smile illumined his blessed 
visage ; I was for some seconds speech- 
less. 

" You wished, I believe, to see me, 
ere you quitted Leyden," said the 
stranger youth. 

"Hbw!" cried I, lost in eicessive 
amazement, "how came you to know 
that? Answer in the name of all that 
is holy I 1 am but for a brief space a 
Bojouroer in Leyden, and no one knows 
my thoughts and wishes, save " 

" Save myself," interrupted the youth, 
" and the myriads of deathless spirits 
which unseen surround you; but, Fa- 
ther Alva, guard your speech, and re- 
serve all that, is holy for occasions 
more holy than this, of my visit to 



The Metropolis of the Universe. 

you ; and Alva, believe me, I have fre- 
quently been with you, though. you 

"How? — when? — and why?" I 
asked, half terrified to death, " and 



.. you. 






" That which I am here to narrate," 
replied he, " will answer these queries ; 
be calm." Unsolicited, be took a seat, 
and after a short pause, as if for the 
recollection of his scattered ideas, tKat 
beautiful and glorious unknown, was 
thus pleased to favour me with one of 
the most singular narralives I have yet 
had tlte pleasure of recording: — 

" Alva," said he, " because high 
Heaven knows thee to be a man whose 
heart is pure and sincere before it, 
whose intentions are upright, whose 
ardour for knowledge is laudable, whos6 
desire to arrive at truth is honourable, 
but whose faith hath been in the search 
for it, terribly assailed and shaken, ay, 
even by the men whom thou hast 
deemed the guardians of its pure foun- 
tain, and dispensers of the waters of 
life. Alva, I repeat, because high 
Heaven has seen and known this of 
thee ; and that, moreover, thine errors 
have not proceeded from presumptuous 
■elf- conceit, but from that real humility 
of heart, which gladly relied on the 
judgment of others rather than its own. 



Alvs 
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allowed to instruct thee : beware, mor- 
tal, of INFIDELITY ; it will occaston me, 
unless the Most Merciful finds me some 
aperture of escape, the loss of that 
heaven from whence I came. One 
thousand sis hundred years have I for 
my sin walked this earth, and cannot 
yet find him, of whom I ara in quest — 
the perfect man ; one, over whom the 
taint of guilt has never passed," 

" God help thee, then," said I, " of 
this description, earth never knew but 
one, and Ae was the Lord from heaven I" 

"I know it I I know it!" cried the 
young man, wildly, and in accents of 
deep despair, " and therein ' laid my 
stumbling block, as you shall hear." 

"Father Alva, — mankind talk of 
heaven — the heaven they never saw, 
the heaven which most hope to inherit; 
but of which no tongue, human or 
divine, can give to mortals ao adequate 
idea; and of which, if you will be 
pleased to accept my feeble transcript 
of incommunicable things you are noiv 
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The Metropolis 
to hear; for that beaven was my in- 
comparable home— and, alas 1 one thou- 
sand six hundred years by-^ne, by my 
own sini'ul murmuriogs and presump- 
tion, I losi it.' 

" There are many heavens — that is 
to say, dispersed throngh the meteless 
ocean of space ; there are many Eden 
isles, paradisaical worlds, for the reward 
of different degrees and species of hu- 
man perfectibility. Every fixed star is 
the central sun of a system of planetary 
heavens and hells, which, beheld by 
man's eyes, seem to lie in disorder amid 
the ethereal abyss : but no 1 disorder 
iatrudes not upon the works of the 
Divine Creator of the universe ; which, 
the better ihey are understood, and the 
more narrowly inspected, will the more 
evidently be seen fraught with sym- 
metry, harmony, and beauty. The 
heaven of heavens, from whence I come, 
b the grand central world of the uni- 
verse ; and - may, par eminence, be 
styled its ueteofolis, from ttiese cir- 
cumstances ; — it is the centre, round 
which revolves each system of a sua 
and planets, which hy itself mortals 
deem a universe ; for though conform- 
ing my expressions to those used by 
mankind, I termed the sun of each such 
system a Jixed star. Know, Father 
Alva, that by imperceptible degrees the 
agns themselves, conveying with them 
their attendant planets, satellites, and 
asteroids, revolve round the metropolis 
of the unieerse I That delightful world 
is in magnitude a thousand limes lai^r 
than all the wandering spheres around 
it combined, and all their superlalive 
beauties are concentrated in that hea- 
ven which knows not a defect. Man 
could not look upon its efTulgence, and 
live ; and there are spirits of exceeding 
purity, and yet not holy enough to 
dwell in this sanctum of the holiest I 
But, in the many surrounding Edens, 
inferior ranks of angels, souls of men, 
and spirits of all orders and degrees, 
are gradually prepared to enter the city 
of God, from whence they will depart 
no more. Divine peace, to be felt, not 
described, pervades that unimaginable 
region ; and a faohness, which the spirit 
avidly imbibes, as it were, the waters 
of eternal life, is inseparable from tlie 
very atmosphere of that golden clime. 
There glows Nature, under modifica- 
tioos and in combinations to this nether 
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world unknown; and the luxuriant, 
immortal trees and flowers which freight 
the soft air with odours that are percep- 
tible thousands of miles from the Me- 
tropolis of the Universe, live with a 
vitality inconceivable to mortals, and 
have voices whereby to express their 
sanctity and their joy, which may be 
felt, not heard ! Untouched, those 
flowers bloom for ever ; no hand pre- 
suming to rifle and despoil the Paradise 
of the Loan ; whilst by their rich and 
lavish beauty every eye is gratified, and 
every heart made glad ! Over the Me- 
tropolis of the Universe are far spread, 
in broad, majestic rivers, and in calm, 
deep, crystalline lakes, the shining 
waters of life, only to gaze upon which 
renews the vigour of the immortal spirit', 
and imbues it with incommunicable joy t 
Throughout the fadeless region flit in- 
numerable hosts of sparkling birds and 
insects, resembling in colour and bril- 
liancy so many animated gems; evi- 
dences of the superfluity of the Crea- 
tor's power, and goodness, and delight- 
ing in an existence which is a stranger 
to suffering and decay. From the ex- 
ceeding high mountains of the Metro- 
polis of the Universe may he beheld, 
by those whose searching glance can 
penetrate millions of miles into the in- 
terminable regions of space, all the 
countless bright suns, and their revolv- 
ing dependencies, which twine and in- 
tertwine in magical, mysterious, and' 
intricate mazes about each other ; and 
slowly, but surely circle round about 
that CENTRE, which is to many of them 
as unsuspected as unseen. The glory 
of this vision alone, its sublimity and 
magnificence, is utterly unutterable by 
angel, and inconceivable, I doubt, by 

" Ah ! ineffable world I garden of the 
Lord ! city of God I Metropolis wor- 
thy, indeed, of alimitless, incomparable 
Universe ! The memory merely of thy 
surpassing beauty, holiness and joy, has 
supported me during the weary years 
of my long, long hopeless exile from 
thee t Still do I seem to behold thee ! 
still to converse with thine immortal 
inhabitants I — spirits, glorious as earth's 
noon-day sun, — spirits of excellent 
brightness, so that the feeble eye of 
their brethren of the dust should not be 
able to behold them unveiled, — spirits, 
of such unsullied holiness and consum- 
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mate beauty, as should cause tfae beart 
of man at once to quail with awe before 
them, and to be ravished hj their sur- 
passing loveliness ! Seraphs I friends t 
companions ! .where are ye? Still do 
your voices— the uufo^tten melodies 
of happier, but far, far days — ring in 
my listening ears, and fill with plea- 
sant, but moclcing hopes and memories, 
my languishing soul ! Still do I hear, 
oh ! living founts of music, your ec- 
Static choirs, filling incessantly the al- 
most measureless expanse of the Heaven 
of Heavens with harmonies which should 
hare power, like the archangelic trumpet, 
to arouae tiie dead ! Alas I alas I ethe- 
Teat centre of the sublime universe, 
why am I your denizen no longer ? 
Alas I alas ! angelic brethren, where are 
ye ? Do none respond to my mournful 
cry ? do no bright faces gleam around 
me now, even as. the thousand, thousand 
glorious aystems gleam around my home 
—the metropolitan centre of their ex- 
ternal evolutions V 

The angelic youth paused awhile, 
and gazed upwanls with a countenance 
of more than mortal beauty, and fraught 
with super-hutnao woe. 

" But alas ! alas I Alva," resumed he 
with sighs, and a voice, whose mournful 
music went to my very soul, " I have 
lost, by mine own presumptuous sin, 
the beautiful abode of which I spealc." 

" How ?" said 1 ; " does sin, then, 
enter heaven? can guilt profane that 
blissful region, the aspect and very air 
of wluch, you tell me, inspires one with 
involuiitary holiness ?" 

" Sin," returned the youth, " does 
indeed find no place in the Metropolis 
of the Universe ; which, as it is of all 
the Creator's worlds the latest, bright- 
est, most beautiful, and best, is also 
inconceivably holy, and the residence 
only of the thousand times refined ; bnt 
eartk — not Heaven — was the sad wit- 
ness of ray temptation, and my fall I — 
Nay, start not, I repeat it — my temp- 
tation, and my fail : for, Alva, you are 
not vainly to imagine that even the 
archangels are infallible; — one only, 
and that is God — £lohm—canaot err ; 
bnt it has not pleased the Triune to 
create an equal — hence, the fact is as 
notorious to mankind as to ourselves, 
that there are myriads of angels ' who 
kept not their first estate ;' and, Alva, 
my crime was fcep^icism; that, in which 



the unfortunate youths, with whom yira 
have lately associated, under the fair 
pretext of ' searching the Scriptures," 
to know ' what is truth,' so liberally 
indulge, and the occasion of it was 
this : — at the dreadful hour of the Cru- 
cifixion of the Redeemer of man, I, 
with countless bands of divine intelli- 
gences, powers, and spirits {tor, whilst 
man beheld the awful scene unmoved, 
the hosts of Heaven and hell were as- 
sembled, with anxious interest, to view 
it) — / was one of the witnesses of that 
stupendous event. Deeply affected by 
the humiliation and agonies of the 
Divine Sufferer, and indignant at the 
callous indifference of those for whom 
■o great a sacrifice was offered, I ven- 
tured to question the necessitv of this 
inconceivable admixture of Almighty 
wrath aod compassion: the one wreaked 
on the head of Jehovah's divinely inno- 
cent Son — the other, extended towards 
ungrateful, guilty man. ' Vhy,' sin- 
fnlly said I, ' should mankind need a 
Redeemer? why, with the revealed will 
of the Lord before them, should they 
not BO live as to assure their own sal- 
vation? or why ranet their Redeemer 
be their Qod ? Could not one of our 
own orders— one of the holy spirits, 
who, in the Metropolis of the Universe 
stand before the throne of Elokin, 
suffer for, and save them ?' These, 
and other thoughts equally foolish amt 
blasphemous, were the immediate cause 
of my ruin. 

" When the last sigh of the Divine 
Sufferer had been breathed, and I was 

freparing to return to the land whence 
came, until the glorious morning of 
the Resurrection, I found, to my utter 
dismay, that I no longer possessed the 
power of soaring through the ethereal 
demesnes. I had become like, and one 
with, man; garbed in flesh, Ungible, 
visible, and locomotive indeed, but 
powerless to quit the earth, upon which 
mortals creep. Then, amidst the thick 
darkness which covered the land of 
Judea, came a voice unto the ear of 
my spirit, like the murmur of many 
winds when forests answer their call, 
thrilling me with uAspeakable terrors 
and apprehension, ao that 1 felt as if 
my new frame must melt away, like 
metal in the refiner's furnace, at that 
breath of mild reproof; — 

" ' Why, OMelchios.'sMd the voice, 
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' art tboa troubled with many theughta ? 
Shall the creature presume b) question 
the Creator ? shal! the finite <;harge the 
Infinite with folly ? Save thj self, thou 
foolish angel, ere thou darest venture 
to impugn the niadom and gciodnesa of 
Him whose schemes ate to His: creatures 
iocoDiprehensible, yet all based upon 
eonsummate visdom! Saot: thyself, 
Melcfaios ; created, as thtni art, 
more pure and perfect thaa was ever 
man — though, ae now thou knowest, 
not a^allible. This do, ere thou mayest 
hope to regain the holy Heeiven thy 
preiumption has lost thee, ^nd roe 
one perfect, Hmiiming man amongst 
the myriads who now inhabit earth, aad 
who shall do so until the gnind and 
complete revolution of its suti round 
the centre of the universe be once ac- 
complished, and which is, SiS thou 
knowest the time, to it, of the end ; — 
find me one man only meet to be aa 
inhabitaat of the Metropolis of the Uni- 
verse, — or, failiag in this, find [ae one 
of Uie angelic host sufficiently perfect 
and infallibie to redeem himself alone I 
Then bring with thee such man, or such 
angel, to the centre, and with accla- 
mations never yet heard throughout the 
blessed regions, shall ye both be wel- 
comed HOME !'•••'■• 

" Alva," resumed the angelic youth, 
after a pause, " 1 need not saj that 
hitherto my search for a man whose 
innate holiness should redeem hixaself, 
has been worse than vain : sin is un- 
Uppily as inherent in the bumaii race 



as is the germ in fruit and flowers. 
The most guileless man approaches not 
in purity the most inferior of superior 
spirits; whilst the magnates of the 
Metropolis of the Universe may, as yoa 
perceive, be chai^d by their Maker 
with folly, and become blighted by 
guilt I O, Alva I to warn thee against 
the evil heart of unbelief, and the falte 
spirit of inquiry touchiog matters which 
thou shouldst accept as certainties, am 
I, by the permission and initigation of 
Heaven, come hither. My dreary task 
I must still pursue ; aware that it is 
hopeless, but not knowing whether 
Almighty mercy contemplates any plan 
for the restoration (on his bitter repent- 
ance and unwearied toils) of the outcast 
angel to his home 1 Man has an all- 
sufficient Redeemer ; and in this, is be 
happier than those who, originally cre- 
ated purer than himself, are yet not 
iufalllble 7 Father Alva, again I re- 
peat, beware of infidelity I" 

I was about to reply, when I per- 
ceived that Melchios had departed as 
suddenly as he came, and I nevet 
beheld him more : but the unearthly 
beauty of his countenance and form — 
the ravishing melody of his voice, and 
his faint transcript of the indescribable 
glories and beatitudes of the Metropolis 
of the Universe, remain indelibly im- 
pressed on my memory ; and, in be- 
queathing to posterity that unhappy 
wanderer's remarkable history, 1 hum- 
bly hope I have rendered unto them 
good service. 



QUEEN OF EVENING. 

BT MAVRICB BARCOURT. 

Star of Night 1 that brightly shining 

In the broad celestial plain, 
With a glory, ae'er declining, — 

Welcome to my sight again 1 
For so pure are all thy beamings. 

And thy orb of light so fair, 
That childhood, and its golden dreamings, 

Seem for ever centered there ! 
Queen of EveuiDg ! — thou art throwing 

Lustrous beauty where decay 
Those, who while with young life glowing. 

Loved to wander 'neath thy ray. 
Thus will Virtue light be casting 

O'er the mem'ry of the dead j 
And a halo, bright as lasting, 

Round their sainted names be shed ! 
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SKETCHES FROM LIFE ; or, 
LEAVES FROM MY NOTE BOOK.— No. II. 
(Continued from p. 17.) 
THE MINUTE GUN AT SEA: 



BV JOHN C. HALL, AVTHOtl C 



" THE STORM," " HIBCILLADEOUS POETRY," &C. 



" YeB, lore indeed ii light from heaven, — 
A aparkof tliatimmortidfiiT, 
With aDgds ah«red— by AUs gjvea. 
To rftise from e^th our low desire. 
Demotion lifta the mind sboTe, 
But Hearen ilsdf deSFenda in lovS'-- 
A frelioK from the God-head caught. 
To vreaa from Eelf each sordid thought — 
A ray of him vrho formed the whole, 
A glory circling round the souL" 



TuE moroiDg was beautiful ; the corn, 
just coming to maturity, promised to 
tlie farmer aa abundant harvest; the 
rnstic groups employed here and there 
in gathering the nay ; the wild flowers 
scattered 'long the banks of the fields 
in which they were at work ; the lark 
lising from its nest and warbling in the 
air, o'erahadowed by the beauty o( a 
summer sky, farmed a picture on which 
the eve loved to gaze with pleasure and 
deligot. This beautiful day was suc- 
ceeded by a bitter night. The wind 
roared, the lightnings flashed, and peal 
upon peal of thunder followed. Supper 
was placed upon the table, and Lady 
Kennada and uei son sat down in si- 
lence. 

" Heard you not a gunt " said Lord 
Henry — "(another — another — and ano- 
ther)— TAe MiRute Gun at Sea. What 
a night is this I I am sure many ships 
must and will be lost on our dangerous 
coast, Harkl another gun — another 
signal of distress ; we must try to assist 
and save them ;" and leaving the room, 
he hurried down to the bedch, and 
found it covered already with people 
plundering the various things that drift- 
ed on shore. 

It was too dark to attempt any thing 
mi morning. Eagerly Henry watched 
its dawn. At length day broke — the 
grey light of morn peeped o'er the 
eastern mountains, and with the aid of 
a glass, a ship was discovered nearly 
parted in two upon the dangerouq 
reef:— 



"Here ahe lay motionleu, and se 






The water left the hold ani vashed the decka. 
And made a acenemeado not sooa forget ; 
Fortheyremeoiher battles, fires, and wrecks. 
Or any other thing that brings regret." 

The weather cleared a little, aud a 
living form was discovered clinging to 
the wreck. 

" I will give one hundred pounds to 
any one who will assist me to save 
tliem," said Lord Henry, jumping into 
a boat, " one hundred pounds to save 
them : come on boys, who will follow ? 
The sea broke violently over the rocky 
entrance of the harbour ; the convul-. 
sions of the ocean had reached it, and its 
waters were agitated by the swell. In 
answer to his calls for help, the oldest 
and boldest sailors declared the attempt 
to be madness, and that the boat could 
not live a moment in the breakers. 
The minute gun once more sounded — 
its deep note again struck the ear — 
how solemn the tone 1 — who can resist 
such an appeal? perhaps on board the 
bark are sons returning to their pa- 
rents, husbands to their wives; they 
have braved the storm and the tempest, 
escaped the dangers of foreign climes ; 
are now upon their own coast gazing on 
the green hills of Old England, — 

" Great glarioua and free, 
Firel flower of the earth, 
firighteat gem of the sea," 

but yesterday, thought that all their 
toils were over, and pictured to them- 
selves the joys of once more meeting the 
friends from whom they had so long 
been seperated of visiting the scenes of 
theircfaildhood and their youth; endeared 
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as tbey most be by ten thousaad pleas- 
ing reminiscences ; but the sunshine 
has changedgfoT cloud — thegentle zephyr 
for the loud blast — the gallant bark, 
tbe companion of their journey too, 
now dismasted, a wreck at the mercy of 
every wave ; the billows she lately so 
proudly rode over. 

" List to yon gun," said Lord Henry, 
not easily discouraged, " come away 
boya, come away," but they still re- 
fused ; again and again he called upon 
them, cursed them as cowards, and 
seizing the oars, said, "he would at- 
tempt to reach the vessel alone." He 
had already pulled a few boats' length 
from the shore, when an old pilot and 
fais three sons ran down to the beach, 
called upon him to stop, threw their 
jackets to tbe crowd, who endeavoured 
to restrain them, leaped into the yawl, 
old Broadstairs took the helm, and 
Henry and the sons plied tbe oars. 

They pulled through the calm water 
and entere d the breakers ; " pull, lads, 
pull, pull, pull 1 life and death are in your 
oars, boys, pull !" said the pilot. They 
strained tili^ the tough ash bent like 
a willow, by main strength forced 
the boat Into the surf; a shower of 
>pray concealed them some minutes 
from the land, their oars fell with the 
quickness of lightning into the foaming 
water, and a loud cheer from the cliffs 
Dowannounced that the boat had crossed 
tiie breakers. The minute gun bad 
long ceased to sound the signal of dis- 
tress, and they now even began to des- 
pair of finding any one alive upon the 
wreck. They paused but one moment 
to took upon the land they were leav- 
ing—to recover breath afler their eser- 
tion, — the next the oars again dipped 
in the waters ; and their little skifT, like 
a sea-bird, rose over the dark wave that 
rolled like mountains, and with longer 
and lighter strokes they directed their 
course to the stranded vessel. They 
neared her. All appeared still and 
silent on board — nothing was heard 
save the roaring of the wind, and tbe 
dashing of the waves upon the rocks 
on which she lay. Tbey were not many 
minutes now ere tbey were at the ship s 
side. 

" They are all gone," said the pilot : 
I' I fear we are too late. Well ! well ! 
it was in a good cause we came — it was 



in a good cause — though we may not 
reach our homes again ; — nor can we 
expect it reasonably with such a sea : 
and depend upon it that sun, now ris- 
ing BO red and fiery, is a sure sign that 
the gale will continue. Farewell, my 
old Molly ; you have welcomed me 
home after many a long vogage ; I 
have braved many a storm and many 
a tempest, but neverauch a sea as is 
setting in towards yon snore. I had 
hoped to have cast anchor never to 
have heaved it again ; but so'long as old 
Broadstairs as a leg to stand up, or a 
arm to steer a boat, he will ever hasten 
to a signal of distress — to the bark that 
fires the The Minute Gun at Sea." 
As the old man finished his speech, he 
looked upoD bis three boys and wiped 
away the tears that fell down his weather 
beaten face, and steered the boat round 
and round the vessel. Lord Henry in 
the mean time was not idle ; he had 
clambered up her side by a rope that 
hung over the deck, and was looking in 
every direction to find some of the pas- 
sengers who might remain. He was 
about to leave her, when a faint scream 
arrested his attention, and covered with 
a sail which had before concealed them 
from his view, he beheld two human 
beings ;— one a beautiful female clad in 
the Spanish costume, and by her side 
was a man about thirty ; his head 
was reclining on her breast, and to his 
lips she was applying some cardial ; he 
was evidently dying, and seemed not to 
notice the Spanish girt or the assistance 
that had come to rescue them from a 
watery grave. 

The tide had now begun to flow, and 
the wind, as the pilot foretold, was in- 
creasing every second ; no time was to 
be lost, and after lifting the stranger 
and his sister into the boat, they turned 
her from towards the shore. Wave 
after wave rolled over them; onward, 
however they went, bounding through 
the foaming surge ; and turning round 
to look at the unhappy vessel, her 
whole frame seemed to vibrate with the 
concussion. At length a terrific sea 
struck her side ; a loud crash followed ; 
another sea struck her ; she reeled 
to and fro the — silvery foam hid 
her from their view for a moment, 
the next it had cleared away, and 
nothing was to be seen, save a few 
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scattered planks of the vessel from which 
but a shoTt time before they had re- 
scued their fellow- passengers. Where 
was the ship? — sunk — entombed 'neath 
the glassy surface of the ocean. 

"Thank God, heaven be praised 1" 
said old Broadstairs," we have saved 
you for the present; Eteadyboys, steady, 
" we shall have yet hard work to reach 
the harbour." 

The heights were covered with hun- 
dreds watching their progress ; " but 
who is yon gazing from the highest 
window of the casue?" 

" his the mother of one onboard the 
little baik ; the dadt speck as it ap- 
pears, bufietting the waves — it is Lady 
Kennada ; anxiously she watched its 
ai^roach, artd breathed many a prayer 
for their safety, as she raised her stream- 
ing eyes to heaven, to the bountiful 
Giver of all good. Her prayer was 
heard — when ever is it made in vain ? 

They neared the shore, pulling with 
unaung efforts through a mountainouB 
sea. A tremendous mass of water was 
sailing after them — the billows rearing 
their crests as though determined to 
overwhelm them : it proved, however, 
the means of their security. A rocky 
chasm lay between them and the har- 
bour : desperately they entered it, — the 
water broke with thundering sound, 
casting its spray in the air. A few 
strokes of the oar carried them beyond 
its reflux, and a thousand voices 
cheered tbemas they beached the boat. 

" We have saved you ! you are safe," 
•aid old Broadstairs. " My poor old 
girt, are you again here to welcome 
me V as he turned to his wife, who ran 
to meet him as they landed ; " here we 
are, safe and well — once more in port. 
And 
"Noir lafelf moor'd — our perili o'er. 
We'll Buig first kn night s dudem. 
For ever and for ever more 
The ■tar— tbe iCarof BeChlehim." 

Erris — for that was the name of the 
stranger— was conveyed to the man- 
sion, placed in bed, and every means 
to restore him, but without avail. He 
never spoke— continued gradually to 
sink, and two days afterwards expired 
in the arms of his sister. Just before 
his departure he made a feeble effort, 
pointed to Lord Henry, then to his 
sister, and in a second his spirit fled to 
that bright clime — that better land, 



which eye hath not seen, not ear heard 
its deep songs of joy. 



Tiaie doei not breathe on itt fiddew l^aoai, 
TlB lieyoad tlie doodi, and beyond the toinb." 



Lord Henry Kennada was gazing 
from his window on the ocean, musing 
upon the scene in which he had been 
so conspicuous an actor, and wonder- 
ing who the beautiful stranger could 
be ; — as he contrasted the calm surface 
of the waves before him with the awful 
grandeur of the late storm — the evening 
zephyr with the loud and harsh moan 
of the wind, which rapidly rose and 
roared over the sea, with the voice, 
and threatening of omnipotent terror — 
when the waters seemea to leap up to 
meet its rude anbrace, from which they 
flew with a 6erce recoil, as though 
driven back by some mysterious repul- 
sion. 

He remained till sunset — that beau- 
tiful hour when Sol is about to sink into 
rest — when the golden fringes with 
which his setting beams adorn the va- 
rious masses of clouds, form a singular 
contrast with the deep varying hues 
they were [terpetually assuming, as they 
evolved their vast, but fantastic shapes 
over the heavens, and unfurled their 
huge wings like the monstrous fictions . 

of our dreams, or the no less " monstrous ' 

creatures of fabulous story." 

Sunset is the hour of meditation. 
We gradually see day decline — dark- I 

ness covering the earth, as with a cloud 
— the dew-drops failing — the rose, vio- 
let, daisy, and ten thousand wild flowers 
looking through their fringes to the sky, 
and opening their parch^ lips, drink- 
ing of the cool, refreshing pearly shower; 
and 

"la Ulereonedidiiot feeluhegfu'dtmyonniD, 
Whose short coarse ere an hour shall pass br, 

will be run? 
Ib there one who bebdditt first rising at dawn. 
When dew-drops be^nngled von bicauliful lairn ; 
And hath seen it go down, "neath yon western 



bUl, 



er each woodland and 



And caat a faint shade o 

rill?— 
Has not thoaght that so tnan, lilie yon ooce 

brilliant sun. 
Shines forth a brief space, aikd tben find* his 

" She is beautiful," said Henry again 
and again ; " who can she be ?" and 
hastening down to the dr^wing-room, 
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hoped to learn whence she came, and 
whither bound. 

" I need not, Henry, introduce you 
to the fair stranger," said Lady Een- 
nada, as he entered : " you have be- 
come acquainted, under circumstances 
of a most painful character. This lady 
has briefly related to me some part 
of her history, which I shall now com- 
municate. You will be pleased to hear 
that Donna Julia has consented to 
remain some time with us." 

"Oh! mylord.mylard, Ishallnever 
forget your great kindness," cried the 
Spanish girl — " ever remember that to 
jou I owe my life. Would, would, I 
had died 1 I have no fnend — no bro- 
ther — no protector : I am in a strange 
land — far, far from home. Home! 
where is my home? Who will be there 
to welcome me? — my father dead — my 
mother sleeping with him ; — their ashes 
mingle in one urn. My brother ! my 
brolber [ — alas 1 he is dead ; beneath 
your hospitable roof never, never to 
wate again ! and I ! — I ! " 

The tears fell fast down her beautiful 
cheeks, and sobs prevented her saying 
more. She seemed to abandon herself 
to despair ; and it was long ere the 
kind inmates of Castle could re- 
store her to anything like tranquillity. 

It appeared that Julia's brother had 
a plantation in South America ; but 
finding his health declining (upon the 
death of their mother), he sold it, and 
embarked for England. The weather 
bad for some time been very severe, and 
a continuance of thick mists caused 
them to deviate from their course : 
their reckoning was lost: and a heavy 
gale from the north-west coming on, 
the ship was unable to weather the 
storm, became unmanageable, and 
struck against a rock. When she 
struck, the captain and crew jumped 
into the long-boat, and pushed off, 
leaving her and her sick brother to their 
fate. But dearly did they pay for their 
cruelty : they had not proceeded far 
before the boat went down, and every 
soul perished. 

As the poor girl again related her 
misfortunes, she raised her eyes to 
Heaven in despair, exclaiming, " Oh I 
would it not have been better had I 
perished also 7 now that I have lost my 
brother, and in an unknown country — 
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thrown upon the world, without any 
one to protect me." 

We not dwell lon^r upon the grief 
of the sister, or the solemnity of the 
funeral. In time Miss Erris (for we 
will no longer call her Donna) in some 
measure recovered her health and spi- 
rits. Winter, at length, wore away — ■ 
Julia's natural gaiety returned — the 
bloom to her cheek, the lustre to each 
orb ; and often, in an evening, she 
would warble to them some song of her 
own dear country, as she called it — 

" Of bome nnd &iBiul* ted native clime." 

Henry frequently had her for a com- 
panion. He sung with her — read to 
her — walked and rode with her ; and 
in six months from the time he first 
started at the sound of The Minute 
Gun at Sea, found that he lived but in 
her presence — that he loved Julia to 
distraction. 

Summer again had visited them — die 
snow no longer covered the mountains 
— the heather blossomed — the wild 
flowers hung to the rocks ; and the 
feathery songsters of the grove, rejoicing 
in this happy season, warbled their 
wildest and most melodious strains. 

One evening they had strayed to- 
gether to their favourite walk by the 
river ; the banks were covered with the 
richest heaths, and the crystal water 
rippled among the stones ; — the sun 
was sinking 'oeath the western hills, 
when Julia, seated on the mossy bank, 
lost in admiration of the scene before 
them, unconsciously touched the strings 
of her guitar, singing, 

" Friencli depart, and memory takes them. 
To her cavemR pure aiuMeep : 
And a forc'd smile only wakes tLem, 
From the ahadowi where they sle^ 

One who hopeleialy rememhera 

Cannot bear a dawning light. 
He vould ratl^er witch the emben 

Of a love that once was bright. 
Who Bhnll Gcbool the heart's affection I 

Who shcill banish my rcgrel ? 
If vou blame my deep dejection. 

Teach, oh ! leach me to for^t." 

" Are you unhappy, Julia?" asked 
Lord Henry ; " and it not, why sing 
that melancholy air?" 

" I was thinking of my late mis- 
fortune," she replied — " thinking that 
I am a wretch, cast upon the wide world, 
dependant on yonr mother's bounty, 
without parent, friends, or kindred." 
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" Oh, say not bo, dearest Julia — sav " Aviy wiih your fictioni of ttiiatj ronrnnce, 

not so: I am sure nothing will give """^^ir'"^ ^'^'"^ "'''"'' f°"''^" 

Lady Kennada greater pleasure tnaa Give me the mild beun of the Bool-breathing 
for you to remain with us. But there 
is another theme on which I wish to 

address you; on which my hope, my whe« iiige'chiilB the blood, when onr plea«in!i 

happiness, my all depends. The secret a™ past, 

of this heart must now be told to you. For years fleet away with the wings of the 

Long, long and fervently ha^e I loved n,edel?^Vrememb™ce will .till be the last, 

you — I live but for you : you know my Onr sweeteit meniorial the first kiss of 

feelings — will you reject my We? love." 

Speak; suspense is intolerable." Lady Kennada immediately gave her 

She spoke in animated whispers — her consent, and the lowers were shortly 

hand was clasped in hia— her ear was afterwards united. Long and happily 

listening to the first avowal of his love have they lived together : and otlen as 

—her pale cheek became flushed — her Lord Henry looks with pride upon his 

lips trembled. Hiding her face upon beautiful bride, and lovely children, he 

his breast, she murmured, that " her recalls to mind the dreadful night of the 

first love and her last was his." The storm, and thanks heaven that he has- 

' first kiss of mutual a0ection was given tened to answer the signal of distress — 

and exchanged. Now — The Minute Gun at Sea. 

7, Bath Plate, Ktmiaglim. 

(To be continued.) 



THE CROCUS. 

BT MISS AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Oh, pleasant is the hopeful hour. 

When from her lovely bed 
We mark the early crocus' flower 

Up rear her golden head ! 
To greet the first soft smile of spring. 

She opes her joyous eye, 
Ere blackthorn buds are blossoming. 

Or sky lark sings on high. 
When southern breezes melt the snow. 

She struggles into birth, 
And sheds a bright rejoicing glow, 

Like sunshine on the earth. 
We deem the weary winter past, 

When from her darksome tomb 
The merry crocus bursts at last. 

In her perennial bloom. 
And as her earthward part decays. 

Her frame of living gold 
Becomes, to our admiring gaze. 

More beauteous to behold. 
The shapeless bulb in autumn sown. 

Is now a flower of spring. 
The same 'tis cali'd, yet all will own 

It is another thing. 
The bulb that slumbered in the ground, 

Hath felt a quickening change, 
And wakes with bright apparel crowned. 

As beautiful as strange. 
E'en thus the spirits of the just 

In glorious form shall rise ; 
When God shall summon from the dust 

His chosen to the skies. 

Floral Sitlchei. 
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Conlinued from 

They had never met from that time 
to the moment in which we bare found 

her at Lucombes, seated neat a tall 
well rormed young man, attired in black, 
who, nith a smiling countenance and 
aaimated eye, was watching the every 
motement of Signora Romanzini, and 
paying her those thousand nanieles at- 
tenttODs which plainly told he was her 
lover. The circle was completed by 
some half dozen fashionables of both 
sexes, who were all amusing and eager 
to be amused. 

" Positively," said Lady Isabella Mor- 
nington, " the deities have this summer 
been propitious. I really think they 
have framed an act of parliament, 
wherein it is decreed and set forth that 
Brighton shall be illuminated by a sun 
hitherto unsurpassed for brilliance. Such 
delightful weather [ Who was on the 
parade this morning?" 

" I believe all present," replied Au- 
sonia, " but the clouds were ill-natured 
eDoiigh to break some clause of the 
act, by showering their unwelcome fa- 
vDura upon us this rooming." 

" Ah 1" cried Mr. Charles Mackenzie, 
one of the satellites round the planet 
Morning ton ; "but, I am credibly in- 
formed that the vapours merely acted 
in obedience to the commands of Sol 
himself, who most desperately envied 
the eyes beneath, which rivalled bis glit- 
tering orb in brightness." 

"I wish then his envious godship 
would have permitted me to secure my 
iaestimable scrap book, previous to 
showing hia spite," returned Miss Free- 

" Dear Sonia," said Adelaide, " dont 
grieve about it, for 1 dare be sworn, if 
you employ that indefatigable creature, 
Jingle, he will search Brighton through, 
but he will restore it to you." 

" Or send to Lodet's, it may very pro- 
bably have been left in his care," said 
the Honorable and Reverend Mr. 
Mowbray Clanwilliam, the young gen- 
tleman whose looks had been directed 
towards the Signora ; " or, if you will 
honour me," he continued, "by enlist- 
ing me in your service, I will make a 
most diligent inquiry." 

" You are a good creature," cried 
Adelaide, " and have anticipated the 
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request I was about to form, that you 
would lend your aid in dispelling the 
inconsolable dolour this untoward acci- 
dent lias occasioned our friend Auso- 

" May I be confounded if this be not 
provoking," said Mackenzie, " 1 must 
absolutely go into holy orders myself, 
for the church and the sword seem to 
divide the fair sex between them." 

" Indeed ! that is a very presumptuous 
remark, and I should wish to know 
what foundation you have for making 
it," said the Honorable Miss Viper, 
pointing her nose most pugnaciously at 
Charles, " come, we'll have that cleared 
up." 

"Probably Mr. Mackenzie iroagmed 
the two professions he mentioned as 
necessary evils. The one for our pro- 
lection, and the other for absolving us of 
the follies of fashion," observed Ausonia, 
her soft heavenly voice assuming even a 
more harmonious tone than usual, from 
its contrast with the harsher notes of 
Miss Viper, which sounded not unlike 
a rusty hinge, when the door is opened 
to which it is attached. 

" Humph ! " said the Honorable Vir- 
gin. 

" A truce with your explanations," 
said Lady Isabella, " they are incom- 
patible with the enjoyment of the pre- 
sent hour. I wish the gardens had 
been open to-night, for I shall die with 
suffocalioD if 1 remain here. How 
charming would a moonlight walk upon 
the Steyne be now! Really, we are 
much indebted to tbe munificence and 
taste of the Royal Wales and noble 
Marlborougli in providing that delightful 
promenade for our recreation." 

" It is, indeed, an enchanting spot," 
observed Mr. Clanwilliam ; " and when 
on such a night as this, the eye is ar- 
rested by the number of beautiful forms 
which flit across the velvet turf so 
lightly, as scarce to bow a blade of 
grass beneath their feet, when the light 
frolicksomelaugh, accompanies thesweet 
tones of music to the ear, and when the 
heart is lifted to its Creator with those 
rapturous feelings which such a delight- 
ful tout -ensemble naturally excites ; we 
can scarce divest ourselves from the 
wish of abiding for ever in a place, which 
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graced as I have described, almost meets 
our ideas of a paradise !" 

" Humph ! " ejaculated the Honorable 
Miss Viper, " 1 hate the look of the sea, 
and am always ill when I walk on the 
sands or even near them." 

"How strange," said the lovely Ita- 
lian, "liothing; to me is more delightful, 
especially when in the society of those 
we esteem ;" and she stole a timid 
glance at her lover. 

"We'll have that cleared up! What 
do you mean to insinuate by that?" ex- 
claimed Joan, snuffling. Fortunately, 
however, the voice of the immortal 
Ariosto Jingle, Esq., was heard softly 
murmuring inquiries after Miss Ausonia 
Freelove ; and in another moment bis 
slim figure was seen gliding tike a worm 
through theinterstices of the surrounding 
walls of bonnets, tuSs, flounces and fur- 
belows. 

" By Jove, here comes that conceited 
ignoramus. Jingle," said Charles. 

" So much the better, we shall have 



"He, he, he! pray let me enjoy the 
laugh too. Who is it against ?" asked 
Ariosto, advancing. 

" Only poor me, for being stupid 
enough to lose my Album this morning," 
said AuGonia, with the amiable view of 
sparing poor Jingle's feelings. 

" Thin pray allow me to stand forth 
your champion, and proclaim it to be the 
very * anodyne of rudeness to jiit with 
a lady's misfortunes." 

" Valorously resolved," said Ade- 
laide, archly smiling, " and no doubt 
you will prove equally adventurous in 
endeavouring to remedy the misfor- 
tune." 

"Anodyne of beauty that thou art, 
my achievements have outstripped thy 
pleasing commands, which would inspire 
me with courage to do and dare all that 
was terrific," replied Jingle, drawing 
from under his arm the lost scrap-book. 

" What an inestimable creature you 
are. Jingle," said Isabella. " I must re- 
tain you entirely as my own." 

" Nay, I will not be robbed of him," 
said Ausonia, " he is my own true 
knight. But in the name of good for- 
tune ! how came you to light upon this 
treasured shrine of sentiment andtaster' 

" Not three hours since it wis thrust 
into my hands by a being whose man- 



ners were stamped with the very ano- 
dyne of rudeness." 

" Pray, pardon me," interrupted 
Charles, " but that is a singularly un- 
common and beautiful espresioo, which 
you have thrice made use of. Can you 
favour me with the derivation of the 
word? 

Derivation — derivation — eh ! oh ! — 
ay — he, he, he! — I cannot precisely call 
to mind at this instant, but am led to 
imagine it has its source from the first 
lines of an old song I have somewhere 
read, which were — 



And thin we'll walk dcbt tlie aea." 

"Thankyou, thank you," said Mac- 
kenzie, laughing; to conceal which, he 
took out his pocket-book, as if to note 
down the word : " I wish you could 
furnish me with the rest of the ballad ; 
as from the gentleman naming the sea, 
he was probably some concbol(^ist in 
pursuit of his favourite study, to which 
the word you have mentioned, doubtless 
bears some analogy." 

" Conch ologist — oh — ay — he, he, 
he! — apickerupofsbells, and very pro- 
bably for the lady's amusement." 

" Heyday, Jingle," whispered Charles, 
" did you notice Miss Viper's counte- 
nance, as you spoke ? She actually 
looked as direful as corrosive sublimate 

" Eh — cross looking substitute — oh 
— ay —he, he, he ! — yes, she is a very 
cross looking substitute, sure enough." 

" In the names of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, who and what is that unlettered 
fop?" asked Mr. Clanwilliam in an 
under tone. 

" His father, Ibelieve, was a tailor,"an- 
swered Miss Flreelove, " but having the 
honour to be knighted for some corpora- 
tion service, he set up his carriage and 
forsook business; consequently the son, 
all untutored as he is, was transferred 
from the shop to the haunts of fashion, 
where he contrives to introduce himself, 
and is in return laughed at. Yet let me 
beg that you will not treat him with ridi- 
cule, for he is perfectly harmless and 
sometimes useful ; besides, why distress 
one whose very insignificance should be 
his protection? The summitof happiness 
to him is the permission to carry a lady's 
parasol, tie her sandal, and be treated 
with common civility ; and surely, if 
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such trifles can confer pleasure, it 
would be criiel to render tne poor fel- 
low miserable," 

" From my beart I Iftud your senti- 
ments. Miss Freelove," said the young 
divine ; " but pray ask him how he was 
clever enough to regain posseaaion of 
what you considered irretrievably lost." 
Ausonia consented, and requested 
Jingle to relate the adventures he had 
met with in her service. 

" With the most obedient pleasure," • 
he replied; " I was returning from Sea- 
ford, to which place I had been for the 
purpose of visiting a friend, and had 
reached as far as Rottingdean, when 
(my nerves shake at the thought !) alareie 
beef coloured hand was laid upon the 
bridle of my horse." 

" No !" ejaculated Adelaide 

" You don't say so," cried Lady Isa- 
bella. 

" Good heavens !" exclaimed Auso- 
sonia. 

" A positive fact, I assure ye ;" and 
at the same time a stintorian voice 
shouted, " dismount !" 

" You make my blood run cold," said 
Mackenzie. 

" It certainly alarmed me very much. 
However, plucking up a good beart, 

"Knocked him down, I suppose," 
interrupted Charles. 

" Eh t — no— 1— I did as he desired 
me, and asked his pleasure; upon which 
the odious villain enquired if I would 
like to be pitched from thecliffinto the 
sea ; and on my asking him why I 
merited so terrible a fate, he said, for 
daring to string a pack of rhymes, 
which disgraced the pin that scrawled 
them in any lady's album." 

"Ha — ha — ha! " re-echoed from most 
of the party, and even the gentle Au- 
sonia could scarcely suppress a sroile ; 
but perceiving that poor Jingle was 
disconcerted, she begged him to pro- 
ceed with that suavity of manner, for 
which she was so remarkable; and 
which like a cordial, was calculated to 
heal a wounded spirit. 

Her soft voice immediately allayed 
Ariosto's dismay ; and after a hem or 
two, he went on ; " Upon my integrity," 
said I, "you are the very anodyne of 
ill-manners ;" at which he gave a most 
stupid stare, and then taking the book 
from the aide-pocket of his seaman's 



coat, poked it into my hands, and de- 
siring I would return it to Miss Au- 
sonia Freelove, of the Marine Parade, 
Brighton, started off with the velocity 
of a steam -packet." 

" How very singular," observed Au- 
sonia, musing. 

" Who could it be ?" exclaimed Ade- 
laide. 

" Probably,"saidMr. Clanwilliam,"it 
was some honest fisherman, who found 
it on the pier during the shower." 

"He — he — he — he!" simpeied Jin- 
gle, significantly. 

In the meanwhile Ausonia had 
opened the book, and was carelessly 
running her eye over the pages, 
when it rested upon the verses which 
Seabrigbt had written. She read them 
with some astonishment, and then si- 
lently pointed them out to the two 
other ladies, who attentively perused 
the lines. 

" Oh gracious !— how charming I— 
quite a romance-~an unknown unseen 
lover," exclaimed Signora Romanzini, 
in a delightful tone. 

" The dear creature," said Ijidy Isa- 
bella; "who can he possibly be?" 

" He is a complete Moore," rejoined 
the former. 

" Byron never wrote better," resumed 
the latter. 

" 'Pon my integrity, ladies, you flatter 
too much," said Ariosto. 

" Do you think so j you have read it 
then," interrupted Ausonia. 

" He — he — he 1 lean confidently say 
yes, being the humble individual from 
whose imagination the poetry emanated." 

" You !" reiterated all present, with 
astonishment. 

"Me!" repeated Jingle, smihng ; 
then blushing at having smiled, and 
again smiling because he blushed. 

" Why man, you must be mistaken," 
said Mackenzie, " or how the devil," — 
asking the ladies pardon for naming his 
Satanic Majesty, can you venture to 
assert that you are addressing an unseen 
beauty ?" 

" If I have, I must have done it un- 
knowingly; for by the Georgium Sidus 
and its moons, I have forgotten all 
about it." 

"The verses are certamly pretty, 
though evidently the production of a 
Tyro," observed Ausonia, smiling, but 
without correcting the mistake into 
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which poor Jingle had fallea, who was 
indulging himself in the happy sup- 
position that the praises of the ladies 
were lavished upon his nnfoctunate so- 
litary verse; as he had not observed 
the addition which Seabright had made. 

" Tyro — eh ? — oh — ay — he — he — he ! 
— yis, I flatter myself that I am a perfect 
anodyne of a Tyro !" 

" Oh, I have no doubt in the world 
that you are. We all know you to be 
possessed of wonderful abilities ; but I 
wish we could get you to set about dis- 
covering who it was from whom you 
received the book," said Isabella. 

"Most exquisite Lady Isabella, how 
blist am I in being able to oblige you 
instanter. Behold," continued Jingle, 
producing a card: " when that divilisb 
brute I was tilling you of, took the book 
from hia side-pocket, he accidentally 
dropped a card-case, therein contained, 
from which dew this card ; and I, un- 
perceived by him, placed myfoot upon 
it, until he had vanished, and thin 
secared it, hoping by its means to dis- 
cover the offender." 

Lady Isabella Momington took the 
card and read aloud, ' Captain J. Sea- 
bright, R.N. , George's Hotel.' " Good 
— goad,"said she ; "he is at all events 
a gentleman, and I am half in love with 
him already." 

" For ever do you torment me thus, 
Isahdia?" said Charles. " But for 
Heaven's sake," he continued, " what 
is the matter with Miss Viper ? she was 
laughing and chatting with my friend 
Phillipson but a minute ago, and now 
she seems as though she would devour 
us all with her eyes, were that pos- 
siMe." 

" Are you ill, madam?" asked Au- 
sonia, kindly advancing to the assist- 
ance of Miss Viper, who seemed gasp- 
ing for breath. 

" No, no," she replied, thrusting the 
lovely girl from her, and pretending to 
laugh : but there was something ter- 
rible in her voice; and her agitation, 
blended with her attempt at laughter, 
made it resemble in tone the clattering 
sound produced by the fall of a harp, 
which crashes and jingles at the same 
moment. 

•< I ask pardon, madam," said Miss 
Freelove, mildly ; " but I thought you 
appeared excited." 

" We'll have that cleared up, — what 



should excite me V cried Joan, redden- 
ing : " I suppose yoa think you may 
ECOTQ and scoff" me, at the same time, 
with impunity; butheware— for — for — " 
here, finding her emotions were hurrying 
her beyond herself, the old maid rose 
abruptly, and quilted the place. 

" Follow her. Jingle," said Mac- 
kenzie, " and try to allay her perturbed 
spirit. You will amuse each other 
famously." 

" Me ! Lard Gad, you might as well 
sit two snowballs to keep each other 
warm," replied the youth, affrighted at 
the bare idea of an encounter with Miss 

" Her feelings seemed roused by, the 
mention of Seabright's name," said the 
young clergyman ; " who, I was about 
to observe, 1 am intimately acquainted 
with." 

" Indeed. Then you can inform us 
whether be may be safely tolerated as 
a contributor to Ausonia's collection of 
scraps?" said the fair Italian. 

" I will give you his character in a 
few words. He is a perfect gentleman; 
and though, perhaps, slightly tinctured 
with the rougnness of his profusion, he 
has all its inherent frankness and sin- 

"Then you are perfectly at liberty 
to introduce him when you please," 
said Lady Isabella, who seized with 
avidity every opportunity of tyrannizing 
over Che heart, and exciting the jealous 
feelings of her devoted admirer, Charles 
Mackenzie. " Besides," continued she, 
" I have some knowledge of him my- 
self. We were introduced at a party 
not many evenings ago, and I like him 
vastly." 

" But, my dear Isabella, will it be 
quite prudent to suffer a gentleman to 
be introduced to our circle, who so far 
presumed as to open a book which did 
not belong to him, and write verses to 
one he never saw V said Ausonia. 

" Pshaw," exclaimed the Signora. 
" A thousand to one that he has met 
you fifty times, my sweet 'Sonia, and 
secretly adores you. Oh, lud [ it is 
charming. We shall have a duel fought 
every morning, before he will be able to 
clear away your annoying butterflies so 
as to approach you himself." 

" Hush!" said Clanwilliam; "he 
has just entered the room." 

Mr. Clanwilliam was not mistakeo. 
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Seabright came in, while he was speak- 
ing, in some perturbation, having met 
Miss. Viper at tlie entrance, who, as she 
passed him, whispered in his ear the 
word " REVENOE," in the same low 
harrowing tone which she had spoken 
it on the occasion of his offending her 
on the Continent, many years before. 

" Captain, I am happy to see you," 
said the young clergyman, advancing; 
to meet Seabright ; " pray allow me to 
introduce you to that select circle of 
friends which I have so frequently 
taenlioned as divesting my every leisure 
hour of care and ennui." 

" You do me honour, my dear sir," 
said Seabright, his natural diffidence 
overcome by the anticipated pleasure of 
an introduction to those friends of whom 
Clanwilliam had spoken so highly ; 
" and I deem myself particularly for- 
tunate in thus meeting you," he added, 
as he advanced with animation to the 
circle of beauty, behind which Ausonia 
timidly shrank. 

" Ladles," said Glanwilliaro, " the 
fair should ever be acquainted with the 
btave : " I therefore make no apology 
in presenting, as a candidate for your 
favour, an intimate friend who has re- 
cently returned from foreign service — 
Captain Seabright. I need not name 
Lady Isabella Momington to you, as I 
believe you are already acquainted." 

He then, in due orcter, presented him 
to the rest: but when our hero heard 
the name of Ausonia Freelove, and saw 
her blushing countenance as she tremb- 
lingly returned his salutation, he could 
scarcely support himself under the con- 
fusion of the moment. Lady Isabella 
observed this, and maliciously resolved 
to heighten it." 

" Oh, Captain Seabright," she said, 
" I don't wonder at your looking at 
Miss Freelove ; she is in such shocking 
trouble about a scrap-book, in which 
somebody " 

" Dear Isabella," said Ausonia, im- 
ploringly. 

" Don't agitate yourself, my love, ' 
returned the lady. " Well, Captain, 
as I was saying, somebody — some un- 
known personage has been scribbling 
in her book " 

" Bliss my soul !" said Jingle, " here 
must be some mistake : tlie poetry, 
ladies, which you did the honour of 



commending so much, was, as I said 
before, written by me." 

" Bah !" we allude to a different 
thing," said Mackenzie. 

" Madam," said Seabright, partly 
recovering himself, " notwithstanding 
the shame with which it overwhelms 
me, I am compelled to confess it was 
none other than myself who was so 
egregioiisly conceited as to insert the 
poor attempt Lady Mornington alluded 
to, in your folio, which 1 had the plea- 
sure of rescuing from the hands of a 
rascal whom I observed snatch it from 
you. 1 can therefore only apologize, 
and trust to your lenity for pardon." 

" But my good fiUow, as you appear 
aware there is such little mirit attached 
to your poetry, how the divil came you 
to pin it ? And how should you tike, by 
way of punishment, to be pitched into 
the sea — eh, thou anodyne of ill man- 
ners ?" said Ariosto, who had now 
looked into the album, and smoked the 
whole affair. 

" Mr. Jingle, pray be my glove- 
bearer, whilst I arrange this stray curl," 
said Adelaide, wishing to avert the 
consequence of this speech, which Sea- 
fa right's eye seemed to threaten. 

" Ausonia, love, you do not answer 
Captain Seabright," said Isabella. 

"I — I scarce know what to say. 
Indeed, sir, as I consider your lines an 
addition to my store, and nave only to 
regret that as fancy had drawn so flat- 
tering a likeness of its possessor, so 
pleasing a picture should be dispelled 
by the original." 

" Nay, there you do vourself and 
me injustice, my dear madam; forbad 
the original been before my eyes, the 
merits ought to have excelled Anacreon's 
richest effort at female portraiture. But 
I see a lady about to join our circle." 

" It is Mrs. Dowdeswell, aunt to your 
humble servant," said Lady Isabella 
Mornington. 

" Dowdeswell," repeated Seabright ; 
" surely I have heard that name, as 
being an intimate friend of an aunt of 
my own, named Rokeby, but whom I 
have not seen since I was a mere child, 
on account of her living almost wholly 
in France." 

" It is as you say," returned Isabella; 
" but here comes my worthy relation ; 
she will be delighted to see you." 
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On Mrs. Dowdeswell being introduced 
to our hero, she expressed considerable 
pleasure, and good-naturedly made him 
sit between her and Ausonia ; to liave, 
as she termed it, " a little bit of chat." 
She was a comely, good-humoured 
widow ; possessing pleasing manners ; 
and from her appearance would never 
be guessed at more than fifty-five years 
of age, although in reality she was 
upwards of seventy; which secret we 
do not hesitate to reveal from any fears 
of provoking her anger, as she was 
particularly proud of her age. 

During the conversation Seab right 
gradually regained confidence. He 
entertained the old lady with nautical 
anecdotes — filled AusonJa's mind with 
wonder, and her eyes with tears, by 
descriptive pictures of the terrors of the 
ocean, and the disasters of war. He 
rattled with Lady Isabella — discussed 
the merits of music, and her sister art, 
poetry, with Signora Romanzini~joked 
with Mackenzie, and Clanwilliam, and 
was gay and enlivening with all. This 
was a matter of equal surprize to him- 
self, and his friend Clanwilliam, as he 
was generally so remarkable for diffi- 
dence amongst strangers. 

At length, however, two young ladies, 
daughters of Mrs. Dowdeswell, entered, 
leaning on the arm of their brother, 
and announced that the concert to 
which they hod been listening was con- 
cluded. 

" Then it is time to return home," 
said Mrs. Dowdeswell : " come girls, 
are you all ready to go V 

" Oh yes," was the reply ; and the 
fair trio arose to depart; Seabright 
internally vowing vengeance npon Lu- 
combe for putting a stop to the amuse- 
ments so early, and thus interrupting 
the happiness he was enjoying. 

" Come," said Lady Isabella to Jin- 
gle ; " I am resolved to lure you from 
Miss Freeiove's side ; so shew your 
gallantry, and assist me to my caRiage. 
Mr. Mackenzie, do you relieve Mr. 
Dowdeswell of one of his sisters ; Mr. 
Clanwilliam will see to Adelaide ; and 
as Captain Seabright has smelt gun- 
powder in his life, he must take a double 
charge, for I shall consign my aunt and 
Ausonia to his protection. There now, 
very well indeed. You have all obeyed 
me as every commanding officer should 



be ; and now, as the ranks are formed, 
quick march;" so saying, the lively 
and charming girl, with Jingle, formed 
tlie advanced guard, and the happy 
Seabright, with his charge?, brought up 
the rear. 

On the carriages of Mrs. Dowdes- 
well and Iddy Mornington drawing up, 
our hero would have taken leave ; but 
the good lady was so pleased at seeing 
and conversing with the nephew of her 
early playfellow, and later friend, that 
she insisted upon his accompanying 
them. " Besides," she added, " as he 
at first declined, it is absolutely neces- 
sary, or else these giddy girls will laugh 
at poor Sonia and myself, and declare 
that she is too young, and I too old, to 
be able either of us to have the pro- 
tection of a lover as well as them- 
selves." 

" What, madam, will Miss Freelove 
return with you?" 

" To be sure, my dear sir ; she has 
been committed by her father to my 
care, together with my niece and Sig- 
nora Romanzini, during the whole sum- 
mer, so I am responsible for their safety," 
she added, laughing. 

" A fair wind and a wet sail," thought 
Seabright to himself; and he now joy- 
fully accepted the invitation ; and hav- 
ing assisted the ladies into the carriage, 
he sprang lightly after them : and al- 
though the distance they had to go was 
not Atree hundred yards, yet he found 
time to say three hundred enlivening 
things; and by the time they stopped 
to alight, three hundred years could not 
have established a closer friendship than 
each conceived for the other. 

A few moments sufficed to find the 
lively party seated in the drawing-room 
of a handsome house on the Marine 
Parade; where, with smiling lips and 
sparkling eyes, the gentlemen were 
welcomed by the ladies. 

" Now, children," said Mrs. Dowdes- 
well, " you are most of you aware that 
I was born and bred in the north of 
England ; therefore don't suffer your 
fashionable feelings to be shocked, when 
I say that I am about to follow up the 
good old north-country custom of giv- 
ing you a supper ; which despite of 
haut-ton, is far better than the present 
inhospitable fashion termed by some 
■ The Ghost ;* so while I am giving the 
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necessary orders, be good boys and 
girls, and you may play at blindman's- 
buff, or any other pretty game you 
prefer." 

" What a dear good soul U is," said 
Adelaide, aa Mrs. Dowdeswell left the 
room ; ■■ she thiaks of nothiag but to 
make us happy." 

" And we cannot do better than 
adopt her advice," said Isabella; " a 
game at romps is what I dearly love." 

" Surely you will not be madheaded 
enough to propose the childish gdme 
' laed," whispered Au- 



" Certainly not. Miss Prudence; 
but I shall put it to the vote whether 
our friends will join me in going through 
a set of quadrilles, or a game at romps 
— I am ready for either. Come, dear 
'Sonia, you must assist me to canvas." 

It may be readily conceived that none 
opposed the beauteous candidates for 
dancing ; but the question was, how to 
procure music. 

" Oh! 1 will be musiciao," cried 
Adelaide, tlying to her harp, and pass- 
ing her slender fingers across its strings ; 
*' and if Mr. Dowdeswell will lend 
Mr. Clanwilliam his flute, we will con- 
trive to supply the want of a band, and 
there will be then the precise number 
left for the dance." 

" I will fetch the flute instantly," 
said the young gentleman; " and in 
the meanwhile, gents, secure your part- 
ners. Lady Isabella is already mine." 
" Thin, sweet Miss Freelove, may 
I big the honour of your hand in the 
dance?" said Jingle, with a soft smile, 
and a bow which he meant to be very 



' You are behind the wind, sir," in- 
terrupted Seabright, " the lady has 
already done me that honour." 

" For mercy's sake, beware madam !" 
whispered Ariosto ; "this is the Allow 
that was so rude to me on the cliff this 
morning." 

" 1 have toask your pardon, sir," said 
our hero, overhearing him; "for my 
roughness this morning, which was as- 
sumed as a disguise, aud when I add 
tbat, my wish for concealment was 
grounded in a good cause, you will, I' 
hope, accept my apology." 

" My very worthy^ sir," said Ariosto, 
shaking his hand, " since you apolo- 
gize, that is all I require;" so saying. 
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he tripped acroas the room to secure 
tbe hand of Miss Susannah Dowdes- 
well, whose brother now returned mth 
his flute, which Clanwilliam, who was 
an excellent performer, immediately 
applied to his lips, and soon the light 
feet of the party beat time to its ravish- 
ing tones. 

I was in a snug corner of the room 
myself at the time, and never remember 
to have dwelt with more pleasure upoa 
what was passing before me. All was 
glittering with happiness, and far from 
the dull unmeaning countenances BO 
frequently to be observed in the most 
splendid ball-rooms, every face in the 
gay band was gilded with a sunny smile. 
It was, as Sterne says, " a dance of the 
heart." The aerial forms of the Ladies 
bounded like shooting stars in every 
direction, seeming to defy the eye to 
follow them, whilst the somewhat graver 
step of the men formed a pleasing con- 
trast not unlike the rich touches of shade 
introduced by a master hand in his 
pictures. Seabright appeared actually 
handsome, as his pallid features were lit 
up with the glow of gaiety, and caught 
the ruflectioa of Ausonia's glistening 
eyes. When he took her hand, it 
seemed to dissolve in his; and as his 
arm encircled her slender waist to sup- 
port her in the fascinating waltz, he 
fancied himself treading upon air; nor 
were my ears less charmed than my 
sight : for had the sounds which Ade- 
laide drew from her harp, proceeded 
from Paradise itself, ihey could scarcely 
have been more enchanting, mellowed 
as they were by Clanwilliam's flute; 
and as I caught the outline of her 
bending form and long streaming hair, 
through the trembling strings of the 
instrument; imagination embodied her 
as some imprisoned Peri, embarking, on 
the brisk zephyrs which flew around 
the gilded cage, her strains for liberty. 
Long — long may it be ere the scene 
fades from my memory ! 

By twelve o'clock supper was an- 
nounced, and after discussing its merits 
in a tangible way, Terpsichore again 
was called upon to preside ; nor was it 
till the natural light of day superseded the 
artificial illuminations of midnight, that 
her votaries sought the refreshment of 
slumber. 

Seabright after this was a daily vi- 
sitor. Was the weijther dull, he read 
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to the ladies, or assisted in their tittle 
family concerts : when fine, he accom- 
paaied them in their excursions, pointed 
out the beauties of nature, contrasted 
them with scenes of other climes, 
and related events with which in the 
mind they were assimilated. He de- 
lighted in drawing forth the remarks of 
Ausonia, anddwelling upon their beau- 
ty, as with all the force and enthusiasm 
of her nature, she ascribed every thing 
tending to delight, or impress with in- 
structive awe, to the beneBcence of a 
Creator. 

Still Seabright's happiness wa« not 
without alloy ; wherever he went, the 
Honorable Miss Viper, like an invisible 
thing, was near to cast her influence 
like a spell around him. Faces, whose 
■miles he courted, looked coldly on 
hira : did he inquire the cause? — some 
unknown enemy had circulated a tale 
to his discredit. Once on paying his 
usual visit at Mrs. Dowdeswell's, be ob- 
served a marked coolness in the beha- 
viour of Ausonia, and on offering his 
arm, she declined, and seemed to shrink 
from him, as she observed that it was 
not her intention to walk that day. In 
explanation of this enigma, young Dow- 
deswell gave him to understand that 
she bad heard of his breaking his 
plighted troth to a hapless foreigner 
who died broken hearted in conse- 
quence. " But," continued the young 
man, "I discredit the tale entirely; 
therefore, do not be uneasy, as 1 will 
soon convince Miss Freelove of its fal- 
sity." Seabright thanked him and 
they parted. 

Scandal, utterly without foundation, 
and uncorroborated by any proofs or 
coinciding circumstances, seldom makes 
more than a fleeting impression, unless 
persons be predisposed to believe it. A 
short reflection convinced Ausonia, that 
she was wrong in Buffering an es-parte 
Blatement, wholly unsupported by evi- 
dence, to have the slightest influence 
on her behaviour towards a gentleman 
whom she had beard spoken of in the 
highest terms by her friend Clanwil- 
lium. Thelatter, upon the report being 
mentioned in his presence, wholly dis- 
countenanced it, and boldly affirmed 
that Seabright was incapable of such 
an action; and, moreover, added he, 
I am positive that the Captain has 
never been on any part of the Conti- 



nent since he was sixteen. Miis Free- 
love at once, therefore, resumed her 
former frankness and affability, and 
endeavoured to make the amende for 
the apparent caprice of her behaviour. 

It is now necessary that the reader 
and Mr. Alfred Dowdeswell should be 
better acquainted. He was a young 
man, of six -and -twenty, by no meana 
remarkable for any talents beyond the 
common run of ordinary beings, save 
one in which he was unsurpassed, iiarae- 
ly, dissimulation, a key on which waa 
strung every action he committed, wifli 
their motives and tendencies. Of this 
quality, however, he remained unsus- 
pected, as there was certainly no trace 
to be discovered in that almost univer- 
sal mirror of the raind, — his eyes; 
which were dull and unmeaning, and 
possessed rather a dubious hue, as it 
required a strict scrutiny to discover 
whether they were blue, grey, or green. 
His nose was broad and turned up at 
the end, with a sort of scornful twist ; 
the sneering expression of which was by 
no means soflened by his pursed lipa 
and jagged teeth, A low sinister fore- 
head, partly hid by his long straight 
hair, completed his disagreeeble cast of 
countenance. 

With regard to his character, little 
more need be said than that avarice 
was his ruling passion, to which every 
other was subservient. For the lucre 
of gain, he would hesitate at no action 
however mean and base, and however 
beneath a gentleman. Did it redound 
to his pecuniary intem^t, he would se- 
cond the most vjllanoiB designs of the 
lowest sharper, but at the same time 
feel nut the slightest hetitation at turn- 
ing round upon his first employer and 
betraying him, if by so doing he could 
increase the weight of his purse. He 
was an expert gambler, and well known 
at the " hells" of the metropolis, and by 
many as an expert " pigeon hunter, ' 
although his profound dissimulation 
enabled him to conceal that part of his 
character from the greatest portion of 
the society in which he moved. 

This young man had formerly made 
proposals of his hand and fortune to 
Miss Freelove; probably attracted less 
by the loveliness of her person and 
n.ind, than by her fortune, which was 
very considerable ; but meeting with a 
repulse, he resolved upon retaliation for 
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the imagioed iasult ; and observing a 
congenial spitit in the Honourable Miss 
Viper, he broached the subject to hei, 
and artfully extracted from her a full 
account of the first cause of her enmity 
towards Seabright. Finding that such 
a trifibg cause was sufficient to excite 
her venomous desire of revenge, not- 
withstanding the lapse of time which 
had intervened, he at ouce perceived 
that if any one was calculated to fur- 
ther his purposes, it was Miss Viper. 
He therefore fanned the flame of her 
hatred against Seabiight, and excited 
still more the dislike which envy of her 
superior beauty and virtues bad evi- 
dently inspired her with against the 
aoQJable Ausonia. He then imparted 
his desires; and in return received a 
promise from this vindictive woman of 
performing any part tending to revenge 
upon Captain S., and likely to wound 
one whom she deeply envied for her 
superior mental and personal attrac- 
tions. But the wily Alfred did not 
attain this necessary step towards the 
completion of his plans, without having 
first secured Joan in a manner, which, 
though revolting in the extreme from 
her personal ugliness, placed a thread 
in his hand, from which a. dagger was 
suspended ready to fall, and wound her 
in the most sensitive part, should she 
attempt hereafter to circumvent his 
plans. 

Of these plans, something may be 
gleaned in elucidation by the following 
colloquy which took place betwixt these 
confederate disciples of Machiave], a 
few mornings succeeding that on which 
Dowdeswell had hinted the cause of 
Ausoiiia's coldness towards Seabright ; 
since which, however. Miss Freelove 
Iiad shewn her disbelief of the reports 
by the kindness of her behaviour to- 
wards the Captain. 

" Well, Alfred," said Miss Viper, on 
the former entering her apartment, 
" what success ?" 

" But indifferent," replied Dowdes- 
well ; " we are likely, I fear, to be 
frustrated by Lady Isabella, unless we 
are wary how we tread the slippery 
path upon which we have entered." 

" We'll have that cleared up. How 
18 it possible for such a thing to hap- 
pen?" 

" Nay, in mercy's sake hear me out 
without interruption," returned Alfred. 



" I have succeeded in making Sea- 
bri^t — now pray don't turn pale at 
the name — I have been successful, as 
I was about to observe, in persuading 
him of my friendship, from the manner 
in which I have disclaimed all belief of 
the reports against him. This is one 
point gained ; but our plot is likely to 
be marred from his incredulity caocern- 
ing the tale 1 forged of his friend Clan- 
william loving and being beloved by 
Ausonia. The latter is equally incre- 
dulous about Adelaide's penchant for 
Seabright; and to crown all, my Lady 
Isabella has most convincingly proved to 
Miss Freelove that the Captain has not 
been in Italy since he was sixteen ; 
and consequently, if the report had 
any foundation, it could only be in a 
boyish flirtation. Again you start, Joanl" 

This was said in a similar tone, and 
with the similar intent to the action 
with which an expert angler, when he 
finds his prey has caught at the bait, 
will twitch his rod to fix the hook still 
firmer in the wound it has made. Joan 
felt it, and exclaimed with bitterness, 

" I do start; for well do I remember 
the time and the circumstances. The 
recollection maddens me; andmay6ends 
torment me if I devote another hour to 
pleasure until 1 have fixed the canker 
worm so securely in the heart of Sea- 
bright, that nothing can prevent it from 
eating away the false organ, and leav- 
ing a dreary blank in its place. Alfred, 
for revenge ! I have given up my per- 
son to you ; and now will I, in addi- 
tion, bestow all the wealth I possess, 
if you can but be instrumental in crush- 
ing that reptile's hopes and happiness ; 
at the same time you avenge your own 
wrongs upon Ausonia Freelove." 

" Humph," ejaculated Dowdeswell. 
" I did intend to fix him as my prey at 
the gaming-table; however, I will not 
deny that I shall profit more by accept- 
ing your offer, therefore let me have an 
advance of five hundred, and f will not 
only make common cause with you, but 
enter heart and soul into your design, 
of which I will give an instant proof." 

A cheque was soon filled up for the 
sum required ; and Alfred Dowdeswell, 
drawing a small book from his pocket, 
said, " You see, Joan, I suSer nothing 
to escape me — look at these," and he 
produced two small pieces of folded 
paper. 
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" I see nothing remarkable in them," 
■aid Miss Viper, casting a careless 
glance, as she unfolded them ; " there 
is nothing written within." 

*' Know you not that a cloak of spot- 
less white will often shield a form pos- 
■essing not that innocence which is 
painted in consonance to the colour," 
returned Alfred, fixing his large leaden 
eyes upon Joan aa he spoke, whilst the 
Blight and almost imperceptible curl 
upon his lip bespoke his inward scom 
for the woman he was addressing, 
" These fair slips of paper may be made 
to cover as much mischief as does the 
■hell of a Congreve rocket. Look at 
the addresses; they are envelopes to 
letters written hy my mother'! proteg^ 
to Clanwilliam and Seabright, inviting 
them to a dinner party : the one to the 
former was penned by Ausonia, that to 
the latter by Adelaide ; but it chanced 
that these mvitations were superseded 
by verbal ones, so I possessed myself 



of them. Now should this tar-barrel 
lover of— of — Miss Freelove (and he 
emphased the word, being one who 
cared little whether friend or foe felt 
the pain he loved to inflict) make pro- 
posals to the lady — which 1 doubt not 
he soon will — we may so contrive it 
that these covers may enclose other 
notes than those written by the parties." 

" I see it all — I see it all," cried 
Joan, looking venomously ; " and now 
the sooner his love-tale is told, the 
sooner will Seabright be in my power ; 
and then, when he fancies himself upon 
the junnacle of happiness, shall its base- 
ment give way, and he be crushed amid 
the ruins." 

" And then shall I glut as I see the 
tear of misery steal from the scornful 
eyes which dared to glance with con- 
tempt upon me, when I stooped to sup- 
plicate their approving light," muttered 
Alfred, in a sarcastic tone. 
{To be eontimud.'y 



IMPROMPTU ON THE MARRIAGE OF MR. SNOW STRAHAN, TO I 
FISHER, AT CHARTER.HOUSE. 



Whence is that gleam of beauty bright. 
Which over Carthyise sheds a light, 
As is not wont in cloistered fane 7 

It is the hymeneal train ! 
Fluttering about are Venus' doves. 
All the Graces, all the Loves ; 
While youths and gentle maids around, 
Skimmmg along the hallowed bound, 
With joyous smile, yet tender sigh. 
Bespeak Ae fair betrothed nigh ; — 
And He, the envied one, to share 
With her, propitious Hymen's care. 
O, tardy Spring, thy roseate shower,— 
Hasten to deck a nuptial bower. 

Happiest nymph, and happiest swain. 
Free from sorrow, free from pain ; 
Loving and loved — each genial day 
Pass sweetly o'er your tranquil sway ; 
And give to all your 'tendant throng. 
Example for an annual song ! 

So, Rawlings, * prajs your ancient bard ; 
The joy he feels — his sweet reward, 

• Late CommiMBry-OenerBl, ths bride'i 
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TO A LADY IN MOURNING. 

< HIBCZLLAMEODS POETRT," 

" If ch&nce some wicked vu shoald pui hii jest, 
Tis ibeer iU-Datnre-^oii't ihe worid knoo best ?"— By«ON. 



Why ? why that sober air put on. 
Those mournful weeds of sable hue? 

Can grief aod sorrow blend in one, 
Or woe approach us join'd with you ? 

Away 1 away ! in vain such mocks 

To reconcile a parados, 

Tho' clad in black those tell-tale eyes. 
Discover clearly the deceit ; 

Swear that your dress your heart belies, 
And every ribbon aids the cheat : 

Sol hides behind a cloud his light. 

But shall we therefore say " 'tis night V 

Uke Cynthia you indeed appear. 
And people have it for that reason ; 

Your robe in such a dismal geer — 
But sofl, I must not deal in treason ; 

Howe'er you know the moon is found. 

More shining for the darkness round. 

Thus far the poet — now the friend, — 
Distinguished people, doctors say, 

Should not e'en seemingly ofiend, 

For fear they lead the weak astray ; — 

This in religious points is true. 

And just the case 'twizt us and you. 

Seen in such woeful trappings clad, 
Some guided by the outward show 

May think you in good earnest sad ; 
Quick then the sombre robes forego. 

Lest gaining too assured belief. 

You make men fall in love with grief. 
h Place, KmaiiiUm, 1837. 
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The Pickwick Club. Part XI. 
Chapman and Hall, Strand. 
The present part con tains some excellent, 
papers, equal in point of humour to any 
of their predecessors ; also two wood 
CDgT'arhigs accompany the number, 
after the style of Cruikstiaoks, in one 
of which we perceive poor Pickwick oq 
the ice in rather a dangerous situation. 
We extract the following for the amuse- 
ment of our readers : — 

Sow the Pickieiekians made and culli- 
valed the acquaintance of a couple 
of nice young men belonging to one 
of the liberal professions ; how they 
dinned themselves on the Ice ; and 
how their visit came to a conclusion. 
" Well 8am," said Mr. Pickwick as 
that favoured servitor entered his bed- 
chamber with his warm water, on the 
morning of Christmas Day, " Still 
frosty ? " 

" Water in the wash-hand basin's a 
mask o' ice. Sir," responded Sam. 

" Severe weather, Sam," observed 
Mr. Pickwick. 

" Fine time for them as is well 
wrapped up, as the Polar Bear said to 
himself, veu he was practising his skait- 
ing," replied Mr. Weller. 

" I shall be down in a quarter of an 
hour, Sam," said Mr. Pickwick, unty- 
ing his nightcap. 

" Wery good. Sir," replied Sam. 
" There's a couple o' Sawbones down 
stares." 

"A couple of what !" exclaimed Mr. 
Pickwick, sitting up in bed. 

" A coupleo* Sawbones," said Sam, 
"What's a Sawbones V " inquired 
Mr. Pickwick, not quite certain whether 
it was a live animal, or something to eat. 
"What! don't you know what a 
Sawbones is, sir?" inquired Mr. Weller ; 
" I thought every body know'd as a 
Sawbones was a Surgeon." 

"Oh, a Surgeon, eh?" said Mr. 
Pickwick with a smile. 

" Justthat,sir," replied Sam. "These 
here ones as is below, though, aint 
reg'larthorough-bredSawbones; they're 
onty in trainin." 

" In other words, they're Medical 
Students, I suppose? " said Mr. Pick- 
wick. 



Sam Weller nodded assent. 

" 1 am glad of it," said Mr, Pickwick, 
casting his night cap energetically on 
the counterpane, " They are fine fellows ; 
very fine fellows, with judgments matured 
by observation and reflection ; and 
tastes refined by reading and study. I 
am very glad of it." 

" The' re a smokin' cigars by the 
kitchen fire," said Sam. 

" Ah! " observed Mr Pickwick, rubb- 
ing his bands, " overflowing with kindly 
feelings and animal spirits. Just what 
I like to see ! " 

" And one on 'em," said Sam, not 
noticing his master's interruption, " one 
on 'em 's got his legs on the table, and 
is a drinkin' brandy neat, vile the tother 
one — him in the barnacles — has got a 
barrel o' oysters atween his knees, vich 
he's a openin' tike steam, and as fast as 
he eats 'em, he takes a aim vith the 
shells at young dropsy, who's a settin' 
down fast asleep, in the chimbley cor- 

" Eccentricities of genius, Sam," said 
Mr. Pickwick. " You may retire." 

Sam did retire accordingly ; and Mr. 
Pickwick, at the expiration of the quarter 
of an hour, went down to breakfast. 

" Here he is at last," said old Wardle. 
" Pickwick, this is Miss Allen's brother, 
Mr. Benjamin Allen — Ben we call hiro, 
and BO may you if you like. This gentle- 
man is his very particular friend, Mr. — " 

" Mr. Bob Sawyer," interposed Mr. 
Benjamin Allen, whereupon Mr. Bob 
Sawyer and Mr. Benjamin Allen laughed 
in concert. 

Mr, Pickwick bowed to Bob Sawyer, 
and BobSawyer bowed to Mr. Pickwick ; 
Bob and his very particularf riend then 
applied themselves most assiduously 
to the eatables before them ; and Mr. 
Pickwick had an opportunity of glancing 
at them both. 

Mr. Benjamin Allen was a coarse, 
thick-set young man, with black hair 
cut rather short, and a white face cut 
rather long. He was embellished with 
spectacles, and wore a white neckerchief. 
Below his single-breasted black surtout, 
which was buttoned up to his chin, 
appeared the usual number of peper- 
and-salt coloured legs, terminating in 
a pair of imperfectly polished boots. 
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Altbougfa his coat was ehort in the 
sleeves, it disclosed no Teatage of a 
lioen wristband ; and althongh tliere 
was quite enough of liis face to admit of 
Ibe encroachment of a shirt collar, it 
was not graced by the smallest approach 
to that appendage. He presented alto- 
gether rather a mildewy appearance, 
and emitted a fragrant odour of full- 
davoured Cubas. 

Mr. Bob Sawyer, who was habited in 
a coarse Wue coat, which, without being 
either a great coal or a surtout, partook 
of the nature and qualities of both, had 
about him that sort of slovenly smart- 
nesB, and swaggering gait, which is pe- 
culiar to young gentlemen who smoke 
ia the streets by day, shout and scream 
in the same by night, call weighters by 
their christian names, and do various 
other acta and deeds of an equally face- 
tious description. He wore a pair of 
plaid trousers, and a large double- 
breasted waistcoat; and out of doors, 
carried a thick stick with a big top. 
He eschewed gloves, and looked, upon 
the whole, something like a dissipated 
Robinson Crusoe. 

Such were the two worthies to whom 
Mr. Pickwick was introduced, as be 
look his seat at the breakfast table on 
Christmas morning. 



Mr. Bob Sawyer slightly nodded his 
assent to the proposition, and asked 
Mr. Benjamin Allen for the mustard. 

'* Have you come far this morning, 
gentlemen ? " inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

" Blue Lion at Muggleton," briefly 
responded Mr. Allen. 

" You should have joined us last 
night," said Mr. Pickwick. 

" So we should," replied Mr. Bob 
Sawyer, " but the brandy was too 
good to leave in a hurry: wasn't it, 
Ben ? " 

" Certainly," said Mr. Benjamin 
Allea ; " and the cigars were not bad, 
nor the pork chops either : were they. 
Bob?" 

•' Decidedly not," said Bob. And 
the particular friends resumed their 
attack upon the breakfast more freely 
than before, as if the recollection of last 
night's supper had imparted a new relish 
to the meal. 

" Peg away. Bob," said Mr. Allen to 
his companion, encouragingly. 



" So I do," replied Bob Sawyer. And 
so, to do him justice, he did. 

'■ Nothing like dissecting to give one 
an appetite," said Mr. Bob Sawyer, 
looking round the tab!e. 

Mr. Pickwick slighttv shuddered. 

" By the bye. Bob.'' said Mr. Allen, 
" have you finished that teg yet ? " 

" Nearly," replied Sawyer, helping 
himself to half a fowl as he spoke. 
" It's a very muscular one for a child's." 

" Is it? inquired Mr. Allen, care- 
lessly, 

" Very," said Bob Sawyer, with his 
mouth full. 

" I've put my name down for an arm, 
at our place," said Mr. Allen. " We're 
clubbing for a subject, and the list is 
nearly full, only we can't get hold of 
any fellow that wants a head, I wish 
you'd take it." 

" No," replied Bob Sawyer : " can't 
afford expensive luxuries." 

" Nonsense ! " said Allen, 

" Can't indeed," rejoined Bob Saw- 
yer. " I wouldn't mind a brain, but I 
couldn't stand a whole head." 

" Hush, hush, gentlemen, pray," 
said Mr. Pickwick, " 1 hear the ladies." 

As Mr. Pickwick spoke, the ladies, 
gallantly escorted by Messrs. Snodgrass, 
Winkle, andTupman, returned from an 
early walk. 

" Lor, Ben ! " said Arabella, in a 
tone which expressed more surprise than 
pleasure at the sight of her brother. 

"Come to take you home to-morrow," 
replied Benjamin. 

Mr. Winkle turned pale. 

" Don't you see Bob Sawyer, 
Arabella ? " inquired Mr. Benjamin 
Allen, somewhat reproachfully. Ara- 
bella gracefully held out her hand, in 
acknowled gmentof Bob Sawyer's pre- 
sence. A thrill of hatred struck to Mr. 
Winkle's heart, as Bob Sawyer inflicted 
on the proffered hand a perceptible 
squeeze. 

" Ben, dear ! " said Arabella, blush- 
ing ; " have — have — you been intro- 
duced to Mr. Winkle? " 

" I have not been, but 1 shall be 
very happy to be, Arabella," replied 
her brother gravely. Here Mr. Allen 
bowed grimly to Mr. Winkle, while Mr. 
Winkle and Mr. Bob Sawyer glanced 
mutual distrust out of the comers of 
their eyes. 

The arrival of the two new visitors, 
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and (he consequeat clieck upon Mr. 
Winkle and the young lady with the 
fur round her boots, would in all pro- 
bability have proved a very unpleasant 
interruption to the hilarity of the party, 
had not the cheerfulness of Mr. 
Pickwick, and the good humour of the 
host, been exerted to the very utmost for 
the common weal. Mr. Winkle gra- 
dually insinuated himself into the good 
graces of Mr. Benjamin Allen, and even 
joined in a friendly conversation with 
Mr. Bob Sawyer ; who, enlivened with 
the brandy, and the breakfast, and the 
talking, gradually ripened into a state 
of extreme facetiousness, and related 
with much glee an agreeable anecdote, 
about the removal of a tumour on some 
gentleman's head, which he illustrated 
by means of an oyster-knife and a half- 
quartern loaf, to the great edification of 
tlie assembled company. Then the 
whole train went to church, where Mr. 
Benjamin Allen fell fast asleep; while 
Mr. Bob Sawyer abstracted his thoughts 
from worldly matters, by the ingenious 
process of carving his name orf the seat 
of the pew, in corpulent letter of about 
four inches long. 

" Now," said Wardle, after a sub- 
stantial lunch, with the agreeable items 
of strong-beer and cherry-brandy, had 
been done ample justice to; "what 
say you to an hour on the ice? We 
shall have plenty of time." 

"Capital!" said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

"Prime!" ejaculated Mr. Bob 
Sawyer. 

" You skait, of course. Winkle ? " 
said Wardle. 

" Ye — yes; oh, yes;" replied Mr. 
Winkle. '* I — I — am rather out of 
practice." 

" Oh, do skait, Mr. Winkle," said 
Arabella. " I like to see it lo much." 

" Oh, it is so graceful," said another 
young lady. 

A third young lady said it was ele- 
gant, and a fourth expressed her opi- 
nion that it was " swan-like." 

" 1 should be very happy, I'm sure," 
said Mr. Winkle, reddening; " but I 
have no skaits." 

This objection was at once overruled. 
Trundle had got a couple of pair, and 
the fat boy announced that there were 
half-a-dozen more, down stairs, whereat 
Mr. Winkle expressed exquisite delight, 
and looked exquisitely uncomfortable. 



Old Wardle led the way to a pretty 
Urge sheet of ice ; and the fat boy and 
Mr. Weller, having shovelled and swept 
away the snow which bad fallen on it 
during the night, Mr. Bob Sawyer ad- 
justed his skates with a dexterity which 
to Mr. Winkle was perfect marvellous, 
and described circles with his left leg, 
and cut figures of eight ; and inscribed ' 

upon the ice, without once stopping 
for breath, a great many other pleasant 
and astonishing devices, to the excessive 
satisfaction of Mr. Pickwick, Mr. 
Tupman, and the ladies; which reached i 

a pitch of positive enthusiasm, when old | 

Wardle and Benjamin Allen, assisted 
by the aforesaid Bob Sawyer, performed 
some mystic evolutions, which they 
called a reel. 

All this time, Mr. Winkle, with his I 

face and hands blue with the cold, 
had been forcing a gimlet into the soles 
of his feet, and putting his skaits, on, 
with the points behind, and getting the 
straps into a very complicated and en- 
tangled state, with the assistance of Mr. j 
SnodgrasB, who knew rather less about ' 
skaits than a Hindoo. At length, how- 
ever, with the assistance of Mr. Weller, 
the unfortunate skaits were firmly screw- 
ed and buckled on, and Mr Winkle i 
was raised to his feet. 

" Now, then. Sir," said Sam, in an 
encouraging lone ; " off vith you, and 
show *em how to do it." 

" Stop, Sam, stop," said Mr. Winkle, 
trembling violently, and clutching hold 
of Sam's arms with the grasp of a 
drowning man. " How slippery it is, 
Sam !" 

" Not an uncommon thing upon ice, 
Sir," replied Mr. Weller. " Hold up. 
Sir." 

This last observation of Mr. Wellet's 
bore reference to a demonstration Mr. 
Winkle made at the instant of a frantic 
desire to throw his feet in the air, and 
dash the back of his head on the ice. 

"These — these— are very awkward 
skaits ; ain't they, Sam ? " inquired 
Mr, Winkle staggering. 

" I'm afeered there's an orkard gen- 
'Im'n in 'em, Sir," replied Sam. 

" Now, Winkle," cried Mr. Pickwick, 
quite unconscious that there was any- 
thing the matter. " Come ; the ladies 
are all anxiety." 

" Yes, yes," replied Mr. Winkle, with 
a ghastly smile. " I'm coming." 
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"Just agoin' to begin," said Sam, 
endeavouring to disengage himseir. 
*' Now, sir, start off." 

" Stop an instant, Sam," gasped Mr. 
Winkle, clinging most affectionately to 
Mr. Weller, " I find I've got a couple 
of coats at home, that I don't want, 
Sam. You may have tliem, Sam," 

" Thank' ee, sir," replied Mr. Weller. 

" Never mind touching your hat, ■■ 
Sam," said Mr. Winkle, hastily. " You 
needn't take your hand away, to do 
that. I meant to have given you five 
shillings this morning for a Christmas- 
box, Sam. I'll give it you this aftet- 

" You're wery good, sir," replied 
Mr. Weller. 

" Just hold me at first, Sam; will 
you?" said Mr. Winkle. "There— 
that's right. I shall soon get in the 
way of it, Sam. Not too fast, Sam; 
not too fast " 

Mr. Winkle, stooping forward with 
his body half doubled up, was being 
assisted over the ice by Mr. Weller, in 
a very singular and un-swan-like man- 
ner, when Mr. Pickwick most inno- 
cently shouted from the opposite bank — 
" Sam ! " 

" Sir? "said Mr. Weller. 
" Here. I want you." 
" Let go, sir," said Sam. " Don't 
you hear the governor a callin' ? Let 
go, sir." 

With a violent effort, Mr. Weller 
disengaged himself from the grasp of 
the agonized Pickwickian ; and, In 
so doing, administered a considerable 
impetus to the 
With an accuracy whicli 
dexterity or practice could have ensured, 
that unfortunate gentleman bore swiftly 
down- into the centre of the reel, at 
the very moment when Mr. Bob Sawyer 
was performing aflourish of unparalleled 
beauty. Mt. Winkle struck wildly 
against htm, and with a loud crash they 
txith fell heavily down. Mr. Pickwick 
ran' to the spot. Bob Sawyer had 
risen to his feet, but Mr, Winkle was 
far too wise to do anything of the kind 
in skaits. He was seated on the ice, 
making spasmodic efforts to smile ; but 
anguish was depicted on every lineament 
of nis countenance. 

"Are you hurt?" inquired Mr. 
Benjamin Allen, with great anxiety. 
Vol. II.— No. 10. 



" Not much," Said Mr. Winkle, 
nibbing his back very hard. 

" I wish you'd let me bleed you," 
said Mr. Benjamin with great eager- 
ness. 

" No, thank you," replied Mr. 
Winkle, hurriedly. 

" I really think you had better," 
said Allen. 

" Thank you," replied Mr. Winkle; 
" I'd rather not," 

"What do ^ou think, Mr. Pickwick?" 
inquired Bob Sawyer. 

Mr. Pickwick was excited and indig- 
nant. He beckoned to Mr. Weller, and 
said in a stern voice, " Take his skaits 
off." 

" No ; but really I had scarcely be- 
gun," remonstrated, Mr. Winkle. 

" Take his skaits off," repeated Mr. 
Pickwick firmly. 

The command was not to be resisted. 
Mr. Winkle allowed Sam to obey it, in 
silence. 

" Lift him up," said Mr. Pickwick. 
Sam assisted him to rise. 

Mr. Pickwick retired a few paces 
apart from the by-standers; and, beck- 
oning his friend to approach, fixed a 
searching look upon nim, and uttered 
in a low, but distinct and emphatic tone, 
these remarkable words : 

" You're a humbug, sir." 

" A what !" said Mr. Winkle, start- 

" A humbug, sir, I will speak plainer, 
if you wish it. An imposlot, sir." 

With these words, Mr. Pickwick 
turned slowly on his heel, and rejoined 
his friends. 

While Mr. Pickwick was delivering 
himself of the sentiment just recorded, 
Mr. Weller and the fat boy, having by 
their joint endeavours cut out a slide, 
were exercising themselves thereupon, 
in a very masterly and brilliant manner, 
Sam Weller, in particular, was display- 
ing that beautifiil feat of fancy slid- 
ing which is currenlly denominated 
"knocking at the cobbler's door," and 
which is achieved by skimming over 
the ice on one foot, and occasionally 
giving a two-penny postman's knock 
upon it, with the other. It was a good 
long slide, and there was something in 
the motion which Mr. Pickwick, who 
was very cold with standing still, could 
not help envying. 
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" It looks a nice warm exercise tliat, 
doesn't?" lie ioquired of Wardle, wht-n 
that gentleman was tlioroughly out of 
breath, by reason of the indefBti<;able 
manner in which he had converted his 
legs into a pair of compasses, and drawn 
complicated problems on the ice. 

" Ah, it does, indeed," replied 
Wardle. " Do you slide? " 

" 1 used to do so, on the gut- 
ters, when 1 was a boy," replied Mr. 
Pickwick, 

■' Try it now," said Wardle. 
" Oh, do, please Mr. Pickwick," 
cried all the ladies. 

" 1 should be very happy to afford 
you any amusement," replied Mr. 
Pickwick, " bull haven't done such a 
thing these thirty years." 

" Pooh I pooh! norsensel" said 
Wardle, dragging off his skaits with 
the impetuosity which characterised 
all his proceedings. " Here j I'll keep 
you ■ company ; come along." And 
away went the good tempered old fellow 
down the slide, with a rapidity which 
came very close upon Mr, Weller, and 
beat the fat boy all to nothing. 

Mr. Pickwick paused,] considered, 
pulled off his gloves and put them in 
liis hat, took two or three short runs, 
baulked himself as often, aud at last 
took another run and went slowly and 
gravely down the slide, with his feet 
about a yard and a quarter apart, 
amidst the gratified shouts of all the 
spectators. 

" Keep the pot a bilin', sir," said 
Sam; and down went Wardle again, 
and then Mr. Pickwick, and then Sam, 
imd then Mr. Winkle, and then Mr. 
Bob Sawyer, and then the fat boy, 
and then Mr, Snodgrass, following 
closely upon each other's heels, and run- 
ning after each other with as much 
eagerness as if all their future prospects 
)Q life depended on their expedition. 

It was the most intensely interesting 
thiiig, to observe the manner in which 
Mr. Pickwick performed his share in 
the ceremony: to watch the torture of 
anxiety with which he viewed the person 
behind, gaining upon him at the immi- 
nent hazard of tripping him up: to 
see him gradually expend the painful 
force which be had put on at first, and 
turn slowly round on tl:e slide, with 
his face towards the. point from which 
lie had started : to contemplate the 



playful 



Tul smile which mantled on his 
when he bad accomplished the 
distance, and the eagerness with which 
he turned round when he had done so, 
and ran after his predecessor, his black 
gaiters tripping pleasantly through the 
snow, and his eyes beaming cheerful- 
ness and gladness through his specta- 
cles. And when he was knocked down, 
(which happened upon the average 
every third round), it was the most in- 
vigoraling sight that can possibly be 
imagined, to behold him gather up his 
hat, gloves, and handkerchief, with a 
glowing countenance, and resume his 
station in the rank, with an ardour 
and enthusiasm which nothmg could 
abate. 

The sport was at its height, the slid- 
ing was at the quickest, the laughter 
was at the loudest, when a sharp smart 
crack was heard. There was a quick 
rush towards the bank, a wild scream 
from the ladies, and a shout from Mr, 
Tupman. A large mass of ice dis- 
appeared, the water bubbled up over it, 
and Mr. Pickwick's hat, gloves, and 
handkerchief were floating on the sur- 
face ; and this was all of Mr. Pickwick 
that anybody could see. 

Dismay and anguish were depicted 
on every countenance; the males turned 
pale, and the females fainted; Mr. 
Snodgrass and Mr, Winkle grasped 
each other fay the hand, and gazed at 
the spot where their leader had gone 
down, with frenzied eagerness ; while 
Mr. 'Tupman by way of rendering the 
promptest assistance, and at the same 
time conveying to any person who might 
be within hearing, the clearest possible 
notion of the catastrophe, ran off across 
thecountry at his utmost speed, scream- 
ing " Fire ! " with all his might and 

It was at this very moment, when old 
Wardle and Sam Weller were approach- 
ing the hole with cautious steps, and 
Mr. Benjamin Allen was holding a 
hurried consultation with Mr. Bob 
Sawyer, on the advisability of bleeding 
the company generally, as an improving 
little bit of professional practice— it 
was at this very moment that a face, 
head, and shoulders emerged from 
beneath the water, and disclosed the 
features and spectacles of Mr. Pick- 

" Keep yourself up for an instant — ■ 
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for only one instant," bawled Mr. 
Snodg^ass. 

" Yea, do; let me implore you — 
for my sake," roared Mr, Winkle, 
deeply afTected. The adjuration was 
rather unnecessary ; the probability 
being, that if Mr. Pickwick had de- 
clined to keep himself up tor anybody 
else's sake, it would have occurred to 
him that he might as well do so, for his 

" Do you feel the bottom there, old 
fellow ? " said Wardle. 

" Yes, certainly," replied Mr. Pick- 
wck, wringing the water from his head 
and face, and gasping for breath. " I 
fell upon my back. I couldn't get on 
my feet at first." 

The clay upon so much of Mr. 
Pickwick's coat as was yet visible, bore 
testimony to the accuracy of this state- 
ment ; and as the fears of the specta- 
tors were still i^urlher relieved by the 
fat boy suddenly recollecting that the 
water was nowhere more than five feet 
deep, prodigies of valour were per- 
formed to get him out. After a vast 
.quantity of splashing, and cracking, 
aod struggling, Mr. Pickwick was at 
length fairly extricated from his un- 
pleasant position, and once more stood 
on dry land. 

" Oh, he'll catch his death of cold," 
said Emily. 

" Dear old thing!" said Arabella. 
" Let me wrap this shawl round you, 
Mr, Pickwick." 

" Ah, that's the best thing you can 
do," said Wardle ; " and when you've 
got it on, run home as fast as your 
legs can carry you, and jump into 
bed directly." 

A _dozen shawls were offered on the 
instant; and three or four of the thickest 
having been selected, Mr. Pickwick 
was wrapped up, and started off, under 
the guidance of Mr. Weller; present- 
ing the singular phenomenon of an 
elderly gentleman dripping wet, and 
without a hat, with his arms bound 
down to his sides, skimming over the 
ground without any clearly defined 
purpose, at the rate of six good English 
miles an hour. 

But Mr; Pickwick cared not for ap- 
pearances in such an extreme cage, and 
urged on by Sam Weller, he kept at 
. the very top of his speed until he reached 
the door of Manor Farm, where Mr. 



Tupniau had arrived some five minutes 
before, and had frightened the old 
lady into palpitations of the heart, 
by impressing her with the unalterable 
conviction that the kitchen chimney 
was on fire — a calamity which always 
presented itself in the most glowing 
colours to the old lady's mind, when 
anybody about her evinced the smallest 
agitation. 

Mr. Pickwick paused not an instant 
until he was snug in bed. Sam Weller 
lighted a blazing fire in the room, and 
took up his dinner ; a bowl of punch 
was carried up afterwards, and a grand 
carouse held in honour of his safety. 
Old Wardle would not hear ofhis rising, 
so they made the bed the chair, and Mr. 
Pickwick presided. A second and a third 
bowl were orderd in; and when Mr. 
Pickwick awoke next morning, there 
was not a symptom of rheumatism 
about him, which proves, as Mr. Bob 
Sawyer very justly observed, that there 
is nothing like hot punch in such cases, 
and that if ever hot punch did fail to 
act as a preventive, it was merely be- 
cause the patient fell into the vulgar 
error of not taking enough of it. 

The jovial party broke up nest morn- 
ing. Breakings up are capital things 
in our school days, but in after life 
they are) painful enough. Death, self- 
interest, and fortune's changes, are 
every day breaking up many a happy 
groupe and scattering them far and 
wide; and the boys and girls never 
come back again. We do not mean to 
say that it was exactly the case in this 

iiarticulac instance ; all we wish to in- 
brm the reader is, that the different 
members of the party dispersed to their 
several homes; that Mr, Pickwick and 
his friends once more took their seats 
on the top of the Muggleton coach ; 
and that Arabella Allen repaired to her 
place of destination, wherever it might 
have been— we dare say Mr. Winkle 
knew, but we confess we don't — under 
the care and guardianship of her brother 
Benjamin, and his most intimate and 
particular friend, Mr, Bob Sawyer. 

Before they separated, however, that 
gentleman and Mr. Benjamin Allen 
drew Mr. Pickwick aside with an air of 
some mystery; and Mr. Bob Sawyer, 
thrusting his forefinger between two of 
Mr. Pickwick's ribs, and thereby dis- 
playing his native drollery, and his 
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knowledge of the anatomy of the 
humaa frame, at one and tbe same 
time, inquired — 

" I say, old boy, where do you hang 
out ?" 

Mr. Pickwick replied that he was at 
present suspended at the George and 
Vulture. 

" I wish you'd come and see me," 
siiid Bob Sawyer. 

" Nothing would gi»e me greater 
pleasure," replied Mr. Pickwick. 

" There's my lodgings," said Mr, 
Tlob Sawyer, producing a card, " Lant 
Street, Borough; it's. near Guy's, and 
Landy for me, you know. Little dis- 
:ance after you've passed Saint George's 
1.1 lurch— turns out of the High Street 
ijii the right hand side the way," 

" I shall find it," said Mr. Pickwick. 

" Come on Thursday week, and 
'I'r.ng some the other chaps with 
> u," said Mr. Bob Sawyer, "I'm 
' ling to have a few medical fellows that 
;i;; hi," 

.Mr, Pickwick expressed the pleasure 
,t would afford him to meet the medical 
Ti-ilows; and after Mr. Bob Sawyer 
I-wl informed him that he meant to be 
'. .: y cosey, and that his friend Ben was 
1 . be one of the party, they shook 
'.:i!tds and separated. 

'Ve feel that m this place we lay 

■ self open to the inquiry whether 
Winkle was whispering, during 
;ipi<! brief conversation, to Arabella 
.'',:i"n, and if so, what he said; and 
i . -hermore, whether Mr. Snodgrass was 
■ .;'-.ersing apart with Emily Wardle, 
:: :.l if SO, what he said. To this, we 
rijly, that whatever they might have 
Gii.d to the ladies, they said nothing at 
;>]i to Mr. Pickwick or Mr. Tupman 
l,:i eight- and -twenty miles, and that 
>i.2'j sighed very often, refused ale and 
hrMiily, and looked gloomy. If our 
<■'■•■-. ivant lady readers can deduce any 
,.::'ii factory inferences from these facts, 
ivf: beg them by all means to do so. 

C<:i-:-.: Quadrille Conversation Cards. 
\W Alfred Crowquill. Acker- 
nann, and Co. 
?' iivs. AcKERMAHN and Co. ai^e always 
(L'liiu qui vive in bringing out new 
:u'iii li.4 of importance. "The Conversa- 
iiiLi Cuids before us are perfectly ori- 
.^ Hid, :md WDgularly curious: they will 



prove of grande importance to quadrille 
parties and in the dance generally. 



Would you your partner's silence, or 
Hii tnaintaitt Aanle diicard ; 

You nuw mar challenge liiai lo npeak. 
And gire, of course, yoar card. 



When nlent pauses in the ilnnce 
VoQT mind confuse or ruffle, 

ThepacA employ — ssd, Btandiiif; itlB, 
Yon stiU may " ail and iluifii." 



The Outcast. Simpkin and Marshall. 
" The Outcast," as a poetical work. 
will be read with some pleasure. It is 
written in a most delightful strain ; and 
those who are choice in their selection 
will purchase this work. The Author 
has our best wishes for iu success, as it 
deserves. 

The Library of Fiction. Part XI. 

Thiswork, which we have admired from 
tbe first, has slipped our critical notice 
for the last month or two. The present 
number is certainly not so good as 
some of the preceding ones; the only 
article worth reading is the " Coquette." 



WarcVs Companion, or Footsteps to 
Experimental Chemistry. 
This is a little work of real merit, and 
would be found extremely useful to tbe 
young practitioner in the chemical art. 
it contains some excellent hints on 
chemical manipulation. 

Prideaux's Concise Theories. 3rd Edit, 
Joseph Thomas. 

The Third edition of this work is a 
good proof that Mr. Prideaux's labours 
liave turned to some account. It is a 
little work of great merit, and very 

Popular Politics, By Edward Gibbon 
Wakbfield, Esq. 

A most instructive volume, and we are 
happy to be of opinion that it will be- 
come popular. Its cheapness alone 
will ensure an immense sale. 
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Captain Marrynt's Novels. Illustrated 
Edition. Peter Siuple. Vol. t. 
Saunders and Otley. 
The illustrations in the volume berore 
us, which have been puffed off by many 
of our contemporaries, are altogether 
inferior to those produced by George: 
Cruikshank, and we may safely tell 
this talented gentleman that he need 
□ot fear, his laurels are yet bis own. 

A Treatise oa the Magistracy of Eng- 
Umd, Ssc. Richards Euid Co., Fleet- 
street. 
This work is the production of a Mr. 
Edward Mutlias, who has rendered the 
Second Edition replete with deep re- 
search and able exposition throug-hout, 
and not only illustrates the defective 
manB^ment of the financial affairs of 
the English counties, but the mischiev- 
ouseffects that result from the irrespon- 
dbility of justices of the peace. 

Delille's Introdaclory Lessons in the 
French Language. R. Groombridge, 

Panyer- alley. 
It has been said by many classical 
men, that the French language could 
not be acquired under a whole year's 
close study, but it appears to us, by 
Monsieur Delille'a excellent work, that 
it may be learnt in half that time. His 
eiercises are given in an easy style, 
which is of the greatest importance to a 
pupil. 

Art laitiaiory Step to English Composi- 
tion, by means of an Expository 
Theory, Accompanied by suitable 
Exercises, &q., &c. By M. Rice ; 
London. Published by N. Hailes, 
Piccadilly. 
We never can remember having been 
more pleased than with the little work 
before us. It is truly a maltum in 
parvo, containing remarks oD the divi- 
sion of language, parts of speech, 
formation of sentences, analysis, and 
parsing. The second part, containing 
preparatory exercises in analysis, with 
a key to difficult modes of construction, 
definitions of the figures of speech, and 
examples in prose and poetry. English 
versification illustrated by many ex- 
amples. Sec, &c. The writet observes 



in her Preface, that " she is aware that 
gentlemen of classical attainments have 
a strong prepossession in favour of 
Latin as the best vehicle of sound and 
grammalical ijislrtictioa, and that alt 
efforts made to impart the principles of 
a language through any other medium,' 
are usually looked upon with disappro- 
bation." We confess we are of this 
opinion, but at the same time observe. 
Miss Rice has presented to the public a 
very useful work, one we have long 
looked for. Mammas will find it a very 
useful assistance in the education of 
their children, and those who are em- 
ployed in the training of the " young 
idea," an invaluable acquisition. The 
only part of the work we find fault 
with, IS the long and laboured preface ; 
this, however, is of no consequence, as 
the book possesses too much merit to 
need any iDtroduction, much less such 
an one as is here given it. 



The :^rting Magazine. No. 82. 
Pittman. 

The sporting intelligence in this original 
Magazine is of a very superior charac- 
ter: it contains also some excellent 
papers both amusing and useful, besides 
two beautiful engravings by J, H. 
Engleheart. " A Hunting we will go," 
is a well written paper. 



Duchess de la VallHre. A Play. By 
the Author of " Last Days of 
Pompeii," &c. 

We shall give a few extracts before we 
offer any remarks upon the play before 
us. We intend to do little more, how- 
ever, than select a line here and there, 
for the amusement of our readers : 



Valliere. Can friendship flst 
would 'at thou train 
M^ear betimes to learn the rourtii 
Louise I Louise 






:c 



this i 



— — thee the court sllurea. 

In such AD hour, the old roniaDce allowed 
He maid to aoften from her coy reserre. 
And her true knight from some kind words to 

take 
Hope's talisman to battle '. — Dear Louise ! 
Say, canst thou lore me ? 

V. Sir!— 1!— lore! uetiimkB 
It is a word that 
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B. Sounils Dpon thy lips 

Like land upon the mariner's, and speaks 
Of home and rest after a stormy sea. 
Street f^irl, my youth has paised in camps ; 



Our years are scarce well mated ; the soft 

spring 
Is thine, mi o'er my aammeT's maiDSnoon 
Grave autumn creeps. Thou say'at I antler ! — 



Reviews, ^c. 

BeanUful Bceoe, farewell! — farcwdl, my home! 

And thoa grey convent, whose inspirini; chime 
Measures the hours with prayer, that morn 

Rife may ascend the ladder of the ongela. 

And cliinb to Heaven I sereQe retreats, farewell ! 

And now, my mother! no! some houra muBI 

yet 
Pasa ere oar partuig." 

We hasten to the Fourth Scene, the 
interior of a convent chapel, to which 
she has been conveyed by Bragelooe. 

Duchess db la Vjilliebb. 
" Darkly the night sweeps on. No thought of 

sleep. 
Steals to my heart. What sleep is to the worid 
Prayer is "to me— life's balm, and grief's ob- 



And I am youthful atOL — The passionate 

prayer— 
The wild idolatry — the purple light, 
Bathinc the colli ei^th trum a Hebe's 



Valli^re saying, 
V. 'Hie twilight darkens— art thou now, 
Alphonso, 
Convinced ner heart is such as tbon would'st 
have Hi 
B. Tt is a heavenly tablet— but my name 
Good angels have not writ there ! 

V. Nay, as yet, 

Love wears the mask of friendship : she must 

Tbte. 

B. Think'st thou w .' 

V. Aye be sure. 

B. Ill think «o too. 

Bright lady of my heart— by heaven 'tis true. 
He rose grows richer on ber cLeek like hues 
That in the alienee of the virgin dawn 
Predict, in blaahes li^bt Chat i^lads the earth. 
Her molWr spoke anght — ab, yes, she lores mel 
Bri)^bt lady of my heart, farewell ; and yet 
Arain — farewell ( 

V. Honour and health be with you. 

The parting scene ivith Mademoiselle 
delaValli^re and her mother follows, and 
the following passage is truly beautiful : 



And while 1 pray, bis memory prompts the 

And all I aak of Heaven is — Guard my Louis ! 
Forget him — that I dare not pray ', I would not. 
Even if I could be happy, and forget him, 

\ ele- 

Can famish forth no tempest like the war 
Of passions in one weak and erring heart! 
Hark to uighl's funereal knell— How tbro' the 

Of winds and thunder thrills that distant sound 
Solemnly audible '. — the tongue of time. 
In time's moat desolate hour !— It bids us muse 
On worlds that love can reach not! Life mas 

faat 
To its last saitds ! " 

We do not see how we can present a 
greater treat to our readers than the 
extracts ne have made from Mr. Bul- 
wer's play. It is, indeed, a bouquet 
formed of the most beautiful of flowers. 
— We Dever have been so delighted. 
We think several of the passages the 
height of perfection ; and though we 
here and there see some thorn sur- 
rounded by roses that we should like to 
pluck, yet fear to do so, lest we smart 
for it ; still the work is doubtless one 
that will ever be read with great in- 
terest, and admired for the talent it 
displays. 



THE SNOW-DROP. 

" The first flower of the infant year, 

Through kindred snows that springeth. 
Though gemm'd with many a frozen tear, 
Is to my musing mind more dear 

Than all which gay June bringeth ; 
When blossomed trees and rosy flowers 
Look bright in summer suns and showers." 
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Windsor. — We are happy to state, 
that their Majesties and the Duchess of 
Gloucester continue in the enjoyment of 
good health. The Princess Augusta 
lias been indisposed by cold, hut the 
liealth of her Royal Highness is now 
improvinp;. 

The Kin^ and Queen left Brigtiton 
for Windsor, last week; and on the 
27th, their Majesties proceeded to 
St. James's, where they will continue 
until aner his Majesty's Grst levee. 

The Landgrave of Hesse Romberg is 
expected to arrive in England soon after 
Eaater. 

The Duke of Sussex has again been 
suffering from indisposition, his Royal 
Highness having experienced a severe 
attack of asthma. 

The Duchess of Kent and the Prin- 
cess Victoria, together with their select 
suite, have been residing at Claremont 
ever since their return from Ramsgate, 
The poor villagers of Esher and that 
neighbourhood have participated largely 
in the bounty of the Duchess of Kent 
during the inclement winter. The 
Duchess and the Princess are now 
domiciled at Kensington Palace for the 

A magnificent vase has just been pre~ 

Eared for her Royal Highness the 
luchess of Cambridge. The artist has 
here shown, perhaps for the first time, 
the possibility of applying with increased 
effect the style of Cellini on a much 
more enlarged scale than that artist had 
ventured to adopt. The subjects are 
the ancient races in various forms, the 
whole being richly embellished with 
horses. The effect is brilliant. Great 
credit is due to Messrs. Storr and Mor- 



timer, for the admirable manner in 
which the work is executed. 

St, Petersburg.— The Emperor has 
been so seriously indisposed, that the 
several grand f^tes announced have been 
postponed. The latest accounts state 
that his Majesty is gradually recovering. 

CoPENHAOEH. — His Majesty's health 
is rapidly improving. The latest bul- 
letins are of the most favourable de- 
scription. 

Vienna. — The Emperor of Austria, 
at the desire of Prince Milosch, has 
authorised two magistrates to proceed to 
Servia, in order to translate the codes 
constituting the laws of Germany. 

Paris.— His Majesty has sent 500f. 
to be distributed amongst the families 
of the seamen of the pott of Dunkirk, 
who perished during the late gales. This 
act of Royal munificence has been re- 
ceived with gratitude by the population. 

GAIETIES IN HIGH LIFE. 

The Earl and Countess of Wilton are 
entertaining a select patty at Melton 
Mowbray, where they will remain until 
the close of the hunting season. 

The Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons gave his first banquet' on the 
26th ult. 

The Earl of Scarborough will com- 
mence his dinner parties this month. 

The Duke of Devonshire will give a 
concert early in the present month. 

The King's Levebs.— His Majestj 
holds a Levee at St. James's Palace this 
day at 2 o'clock, and on every succeed- 
ing Wednesday, till further orders. 

Her Majesty will hold Drawing-rooms 
on Thursdav, 13th, and 27th of April. 
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(From our Paris 
Oui mon amie. It gives me the 
greatest pleasure to write to friends so 
amiable, comcne toi, but you will, I 
can anticipate your bont^, and excuse 
my wriiing you a long letter this month, 
B3 really we have not escaped the cruel 
epidemic, which of course has dimi- 
nished my esprit. Mon Mari, as well 
as ma petite Josephine, are only just 
recovering from its consequences: it 
has made sad ravages in this capital, Je 
vous assure ; and many thousands have 
Jefl Paris for the campagne, in order to 
escape it if possible. 

The carnival has been shorter than 
usual this season, but gay, considering 
the bad state of the weather. 

The King and Queen, and most of 
the Royal Family have been attacked 
with the all-prevailing maladie. Paris 
is full of elegantes just now, and a 
greater number of splendid balls have 
been given this season than the oldest 
inhabiiant can recollect; — thus the 
elite of beauty and fashion have had an 
opportunity of displaying to great ad- 
vantage their nouveaux toilettes. And 
DOW, ma ch^re, I shall endeavour to 
describe to you some of our last new fa- 
briques. You say, ma ch^re, in your 
last letter, that 1 do not give you suffi- 
cient information relative to the hair 
coiffeurs: now, had I wrote more on 
the subject, it would not have been 
from first-rate talent, as we have but 
five artists in Paris that I can depend 
upon, and that would suit your fashion- 
aule readers. 

Hats. — At the different morning con- 
certs I have admired a number of hats 
of different but elegant forms; some in 
the style of Marie Stuart, others £l la 
Beret, others made of satin and velvet, 
in black, turquoise, and pink, and are 
mostly ornamented with birds of Pa- 
radise. 

Hals de visiles are made of white or 
pink velours epingle. 

Turbans. — Some I have seen are 
covered with a net work of diamonds, 
which look rich beyond descripUon ; 
others are ornamented with rich brace- 
lets and cameoB, 

Ball Dresses. — A variety of gauzes, 
figured, striped, &c., and crape Ivlle, 



Correspondent.) 

are much in request for these dresses: 
velvet flowers with gold hearts are very 
fashionable ; Chenille of the beat kind 
is much employed ; I think, also, that 
wreaths of marabouts have a graceful 
effect. 

Sleeves, for evening dress, of velvet 
and satin : those made with tlircedouble 
points, which fall from the shoulder, 
are placed in bias, so that when the 
sleeve is formed, one partially covers 
the other : sabots de lulls or blonde, 
issuing from them, forms a beautiful 
ensemble. 

Pelisses a la Tiasse.— These are com- 
posed of satin, and made with Venetian 
sleeves, much wider than usual at the 
bottom, showing the sleeve of the dress; 
square collar, almost like a small pele- 
rine, which must not descend so low as 
the waist, to which the pelisse is con- 
fined by a broad ribbon, tied in a bow 
and short ends before : they should be 
wadded and trimmed with sable or 
ermine. 

Dresses, made otvelottrs ipingle, have 
generally sleeves composed of three 
bouillons, one of which support a lace 
volant. African, velvet, and figured 
poplins are the ingredients for many 
evening dresses ; some are trimmed 
with roleaiis of the same material, others 
with black or white lace, to match the 
mantilla and manchettes. White crape 
dresses are now and then embroidered 
with white braid, which is sometimes 
preferred to blonde. 

Short Sleeves. — Mittens are in great 
favour, in consequence of the short 
sleeves being worn, made of black or 
white lavra or net, and kid for demi 
toilette, trimmed round the top with 
ruches of blonde or ribbons, and ^ould 
not reach higher than the wrist, with 
small bracelets. 

Ball Coiffeures. — Tiie hair should 
be worn in the most novel style of orna- 
menting ; a milange of feathers and 
flowers, a wreath of Margueriles, pen- 
s6es, or small rows, and plain ostrich 
feathers : in this style the coiffeures 
have a truly elegant appearance. 

Jewellery. — Diamond ear-rings, com- 
posed of a grape between two vine leaves; 
the grape in brilliants, and the leaves 
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aDd stalk io snial) diamonda. Other 
neat ornaments, such as butterflies in 
coloured gems, are greatly in request 
for coifieures, and are the most be- 
coming. 

The Hair is still worn very low ; the 
front curls are toujour k la S4vign4, 
which is approved of. Gold pins and a 
range of other ornaments are still worn 
among the fashionables. 

Colours, for out-door dress. — The 
most distingu^e are a variety of shades 
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of brown, violet, dark blue, green, and 
fawn. Violet, ponceau, red currant 
colour, green, blue, and fawn, and some 
light shades of rose, are much in request 
for evening. Violet and lavender are 
particularly fashionable. 

I must now conclude my letter, ma 
tout aimable amie, which is much 
longer than I thought of sending you. 

Je t'embrasse bien tendrement, tout 

a vous. M. de W . 

Rue Richelieu, d Paris, Feb. 24^ 1837. 
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" Lubly Rosa." By M. Corri. 
Willis and Co. 
This is a perfect piece of originality. 
The music may be said to be <juite fas- 
cinating, and the words are m a new 
style altogether. 

The Warrior's Welcome Hmne. A 

Ballad. G. WiaNK. 
Tbe words of this light and elegant 
. ballad are quite out of the common 
style. They are both sweet and touch- 
ing. The composition is also pleasing. 
We can recommend the ballad, and 
therefore give tbe poetry. 

<^, hutc thee — hxlc, nif ^alle page, 

To the crimsoD'd field afar. 
And if, unid the bstlle's rage, 

Hiine abiieiit Lord doth wnr, 
Oh, bear to him Ihy Lady'a love, 

Her BlJU devoted prayer ; 
Thai Heaven may hig f^ar^ian prove. 

And fame hia creit may wear. 

Shouldit Lhnu Ibe gladsome tidings bear, 

Thatlnarels wnulh'd arourd 
Hig broir, he doth Etill proiullv wear. 

And he by victory's crown'd, 
O, haite to me, with joy, to tell, 

l^at he haa ceased to roam ; 
Tbe heart, which droop'd at maUn bell, 

Shall breathe hia velcome home. 



This is one of Bayly's prettiest ballads; 
aad the music, by Bamett, Is both light 
and elegant. Our fair readers can judge 
for themselves by the words, which we 
bave some pleasure in giving insertion. 
Frelty Muy, good is fair. 

What a host of friendi hast thou ! 
Ill a poor one, Iha' a sure one. 

Who would fain addrest thee now ; 
And tho' gifts are lyinjr ronnd thee. 

Such aa ladies well may prize ; 
Good wishes, I've nought else to give, 

From toe thou'lt not deaptic. 
Vot. ll._No. 10. 



To thy beauty aad tbj worth. 

Frelty Mary, thou halt known 

Nought but sunny dayi as yelj 
Not a cloud to chill a hope, — 

Not a grief to cause regret. 
May thy summer prove as radUnt, 



IS calm ihy happy ue j 
in >ji the volume of thy lile. 
No dark and troubled page. 



__w bleal tby lot on earth ; 

If thy blisa be only eqnal 
To thy bean^ ud thy worth. 



Panorama, Leicester Sguara. — The 
talented painter, Mr. Burford, has af- 
forded us a perfect treat, in the pro- 
duction of his new picture of Mont 
Blanc. The whole is taken from the 
most commanding spot, embracing the 
Valley of Chamouni and the surround- 
ing mountains. The execution of the 
picture is admirable, and one of Mr, 
Burford's best; — indeed, the whole is 
most imposing, and will form a rich 
treat to the visitors, who, we hope and 
trust, will be numerous. It has as yet 
been well attended. We understand 
it is the intention of her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Kent to visit it soon. 

Invitation Cards. — This is a little 
commodity which our nobility has been 
long vranting, and which now will 
enable them to send invitations in the 
most elegant manner. The cards are 
neatly perforated with embossed enve- 
lopes of different colours. Mr. Lariviere 
could not have invented any tiling more 
to our taste than the perforated cards 
now before us, Tbe adverlisement will 
be found in our advertising columns. 
Q 
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TBEATRICAI. C 



Two Qcw pieces, from the pen of Mr, 
W. Collier, have been produced at the 
Queen's last week, and have proved 
highly successful. 

Mr. Ole Bull made bis 6rst appear- 
ance at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, last 
week, and was received by a fashionable 
audience in the most enthusiastic man- 
ner. After the play, the gifted per- 
former played a variety of Irish me- 
lodies. 

RoTAL Victoria Theatre. — The 
«pirited manager has recently brought 
out a variety of splendid pieces. The 
house is well attended. 



The " Lenten" eolertainments com- 
menced last week. The Astronomkal 
exhibition of Mr. C. H. Adams, at the 
King's Theatre, and Mr. Love's laugha- 
able ventriIo(]uisms, &c., at the City of 
London Tavern. 

The rehearsal and performance at 
St. Panl's, for the benefit of the Sons 
of the Clei^, will take place on the 
9th and llth of May. The Royal 
Society of Musicians has furnished a 
band for these festivals for nearly 100 
years, the charity receiving a donation 
of 551., the members giving their ser- 
vices oa the occasion. 



yadfiionidilnt. 

The splendid nuptials at Burlington-house, and some other matters, are omitted 

from derangement of the types. 
The marriage of Miss Fisher, only floating swansdown, and simple nbUe 
daughter of the late General Sir George satin bonnets. After these, the rels- 
B. Fisher, to Mr. [Snow] Strahan, of tives; Lady Pisher, charming mother 
Ashurst, Surrey, created quite a sen- ' of the bride, in pale lavender satin, 
sation at the north-east end of the trimmed with swansdown, bonnet of 
town, from being the first that haa white satin, accompanied by her sister, 
been celebrated, or at least solemnized Mrs. Captain Mould ; Miss Rawlinga' 
at Charter-house for the greater portion aunt, dressed as bride's-maids ; Mrs. 
of a century. Early in the forenoon of Snow, the mother of the bridegroom, in 
the 9th February, numerous carriages light fawn-coloured figured silk, white 
flocked through the ancient gateway satin bonnets; the beautiful Mrs. 
in Charter-house- square to the inner Snow, his sister-in-law, in plain green 
velvet, pink satin bonnet ; Miss Fisher, 
daughter of the Master, pale lavender, 
trimmed with swansdown, pink satin 
bonnet with flowers. Miss J. Fisher, u 
bride's-maids, but pale pink salin bon- 



courts, and about hnlf-past 1^, the 
bridal procession moved from the Go- 
vernor's room at the Master's noble 
official residence to the Chapel, adown 
the great staircase of Queen Elizabeth, 

and through the Monkish cloister, the net and flowers ; Miss Fisher, dan ghur 
way being carpeted all through, to the of the late Bishop of Salisbury, pale 



front of the altar, where also flowers 
would doubtless have been strewed if 
Spring would have yielded them ; 
their place, however, was well supplied 
by lovely and happy Countenances. The 
bride of course led the way, in white 
satin, veiled as might have captivated 
Petrarca, leaning on the arm of her 
reverend uncle, the Master of Charter- 
hoase, ancient of days, which for the 
moment he seemed to forget: they 
were succeeded by two Miss Conroys, 
daughters of Sir John and Lady Conruy, 
followed by four more lovely young 
ladies as bride's maids, alt sweetly 
habited in light blue silk, trimmed with 



yellow silk, bonnet tame, trimmed with 
bird of paradise feathers; Mrs. Mire- 
house, lady of the Judge (Common 
Sergeant of London), figured puce silk, 
white bonnet ; Hon. Mrs. Fane, figured 
white dress ; Lady Conroy, dark silk 
with coloured figures. These were all 
our reporter could distinguish, though 
" full many a gem of purest ray serene," 
and manif a flower must "blush unseen " 
in our brief narrative. Sir John Conroy, 
and son; General Sir James Cockburn, 

K.C.B.; Rev. Mr. Snow, Snow, 

Esq., brothers of the bridegroom ; 

Rawlings, Esq., uncle of bride ; 

Haverfield, ^q., lephew of Master; 
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Rer. Mr. Drammond of Charltoni 
and many other gentlemen supported 

the ladies. The service wag performed 
by the bride's cousin, Rev, William 
Fisher, prebend oFSarum, &c., assisted 
by the Rev. W. H. Hale, preacher, and 
assistant-master of Charter -house. A 
small assemblage of ladies witnessed 
the ceremony from the chapel galleries, 
and a small portion of the " ancient 
gentlemett," commercial and military, 
paid respect to the happy occasion, the 
remainder tastefully avoiding obtrusion, 
Tlie proeesaioD then gracefully returned, 
bride and bridegroom, of course, lead- 
ing the Wfay, to the large gallery, where 
an eAegantdejeunidlafourckette, (pro- 
vided in his best manner by Bridgman 
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of Wigm ore-street) awaited their recep- 
tion, as well as other friends, the clergy 
and schoolmasters of Charter' house, 
their ladies and families. About half- 
past H, the bride (in lavender silk, and 
white drawn bonnet^ and bridegroom, 
aet off, with many afiectionate adieux, 
for their seat, Aahhursl, in a new and 
elegant post-chariot and four, but 
withal so neatly plain, as would have 
led none to suppose that its owner pos- 
sessed not a great deal short of half a 
million of money. On the whole, this 
event formed a gay day for Charter- 
house, and the younger scholars got 
confections and a holiday, always dear 
to them — sweet qualifiers of all tearn- 
. ing. 
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Infiaence of PropeTty. — Property 
ought to have its infiuence; and sweet 
indeed might be the uses of that inSu- 
eace in teaching the ignorant, in deli- 
vering the poor from the fangs of the 
oppressor, in binding up the broken- 
hearted, ID visiting the widow and the 
fatherless. These are the iofluencea 
which, in some measure, might atone 
to mankind for the evils which property, 
as DOW recognized, inflicts upon them. 
But if property will pervert its influence 
to efiect the moral degradation and 
political enthralment of those to whom 
it owes its value — if it will accumulate 
only to corrupt and crush, let it beware 
lest its " rights" and infiuence be deem- 
ed incompatible with the anterior rights 
of man ; and, by producing general 
di^st at the present arrangement of 
society long before its members are 
fitted for a better, endanger those 
rights which at present it is permitted 
to have. 

A New Joke. — TTie Moiling Poit, 
of Jan. 24th, excites the risible facul- 
ties of its readers by the following 
excellent original joke communicated 
to its Editor ; — " A story has been told 
us of an old lady — who shall be name- 
less — at Bristol, who, happening to fall 
asleep, at Divine Service, a w^el| or 
two since, let her Bible (whicR had 
large masNve clasps) tall in her -pew. 
The noise awaking her, the congrega- 
tion were considerably surprised by 



hearing her exclaim loudly — " What, 
Jane, you have broken another jug, 
have you ?" This exclusive joke, which 
every body but such an old ' Post* 
recollects to have read in Joe-Miller- 
compilations, of all kinds, during the 
last twenty years, is laughably illus- 
trative of the stationary position of cer- 
tain understandings, and of the vera- 
cious mantEuvres of this blind-tooling 
organ of its fashionable circle. What 
a rod of exterminating power the Editor 
uplifts in the dark insinuation of " who 
shall be nameless?" Who indeed I 
With what chronological acumen he 
designates the period of occurrence— 
with what sincere piety he identifies the 
Bible and the jug; insinuating, with 
equal reverence, that the snoring dreams 
of this well-known landlady of the jest- 
books had broken tlie Commandments 
and the delph, at the same inauspicious 
moment J O thou inspiring 'Post,* 
thou art " not only witty in thyself," 
but the cause of equally new wit in 
every one of thy unparalleled corres- 
pondents. 

Burglary. — On Saturday morning, 
4tli of February, on the clerks entering 
the premises of Messrs, Price and Co,, 
William-street, Blackfriars, it was dis- 
covered thut the offices had been bur- 
glariously entered during the night. 
It appears that the outside door-locks 
had been opened with skeleton keys, 
the desks in the counting-house had 
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hten forced open by a jemmy, and the 
look of a large iron-safe was picked. 
The principal object of attack, however, 
was another iron-safe (io which all the 
valuable property was contained), which 
was fitted with one of Chubb 's patent 
locks : thiB the thieves first attempted 
to pick ; failing in that, they next had 
recourse to the formidable, and hitherto 
destructive instrument, called the" Jack 
in the Box;" but with they wereequally 
unsuccessful ; and after the most deter- 
mined efforts to open it, they were 
completely foiled in their attempts to 
gt i at the property, — Morning Chro- 

Many thousand of our fair country- 
women, that are actually tormented 
with audacious corns. Sic. would al- 
most give a fortune to get rid of them : 
we therefore have much pleasure in 
recommendinp: " Allingham's Rotter- 
dam Corn and Bunion Solvent. " It 
should, according to our sample, beat 
the name of J. A. Sharwood, 65, 
Bishopsgate-street Without, 

Beautiful Women.— Hit. Coulson, in 
(lis able and popular treatise on " De- 
formities of the Chest and Spine," a 
second edition of which is just pub- 
lished, makes some exceedingly pointed 
and judicious observations relative to 
the too prevalent custom of " tight 
lacing," erroneously considered by most 
females as conducive to the formation 
of a fine shape. He says :— " Every 
young woman knows that one of the 
most conspicuous differences between 
the maiden and the matron consists 
in the less or greater distension of 
the waist. Is it unnatural, then, that 
she should prefer seeming maidenly to 
seeming matronly? Men, who write 
so injudiciously, do not promote the 
interests of truth. It is the use of force 
and excessive compression that are 
alone blameable. When, indeed, cor- 
sets are employed to render the chest 
as small below, and as broad above, as 
possible, and greatly to increase the 
fulness and. prominence of the bosom ; 
when the young lady spends a quarter 
of an hour in lacing her stays as tight 
as possible, and is sometimes seen by 
her female frieods pulling hard for some 
minutes, next pausing to breathe, then 
resuming the Usk with might and main, 
till, after perhaps a third effort, she at 
last succeeds, and sits down covered 



with perspiration ; then it is that the 
effect of stays is not only injurious to 
the shape, but is calculated to produce 
the most serious inconveniences. And 
what is the effect of this compression 
upon the eye and mind of the observer ? 
It excites an instantaneous conviction 
of artiiice, and a very natural suspicion 
of its necessity ; notions equally vt va- 
riance with beauty and purity are called 
up ; and the object of these dark 
thoughts may excite much more con- 
tempt than admiration. When, indeed, 
a female is lightly laced, she loses the 
character at once of beauty, of grace, 
and of innocence. If the ancients, 
who have left »t the most perfect 
models of human beauty, obtained it 
by simple means, by supporting tbe 
shape without compressing it, we must 
necessarily obtain the opposite result 
by our folly, in attempting to form the 
shape by means of whalebone bodies 
and corsets. The human form has 
been moulded by nature, and the best 
shape is undoubtedly that which she 
has given it. To endeavour to render 
it more elegant by such means, is to 
change it : to make it much smaller 
below, and much larger above, is to 
destroy its beauty ; to keep it cased up 
in a kind of domestic cuirass, is not 
only to deform it, but to expose the 
internal parts to numerous and fright- 
ful accidents. Under this compression, 
the development of the bsDes, which 
are still tender, does not take place 
conformably with the intentions of na- 
ture, because nutrition is stopped, and 
they consequently become twisted and 
deformed. Women who wear very 
tight stays complain that they can- 
not sit upright without them, nay, are 
compelled to wear night ttays when 
in bed ; and this strikingly proves 
to what an extent tight stays we^en 
the muscles of the trunk. It is this 
which predisposes to lateral curvature 
of the spine. From these fact*, as well 
as many others. It is evident that tight 
stays, far from preventing the defor- 
mities, more or less considerable, which 
an experienced eye might remark amot^ 
ninety out of every hundred young 
girls, are, on the contrary, the cause 
of these deviations. Stays, therefore, 
should never be worn, under any cir- 
cumstances, till the organs have ac- 
quired a certain development, and they 
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■faould never at any peritxt be tight, 
A well-known effect of the uae of stays 
is, that the right shoulder frequentJy 
becomes lai^r than the left, because 
the fornier, being stronger, and more 
frequently in motion, Eomewhat frees 
itself, and acquires by this means an 
JDCrease, of which the left side is de- 
prived, by being feebler and subjected 
to continued compression." 

pritisk Cosmorama.—T\iis interest- 
tog eKhibition is opened at the Western 
Exchange, Old Bond-street. It con- 
sists of 14 splendid views, 8 of which 
are remembrances from the pictures by 
Messrs. Stan&eld aod Roberts, which 
were unfortunately burnt at the Royal 
Bazaar. The views of Jerusalem and 
York Minster on fire, are particularly 
worthy ofcomment. 

Dreadful Death — A few days ag;o, 
between the hours of ten and eleven 
o'clock in the morning, a young girl, 
named Jackson, daughter of a tailor, 
in Union-atrect, Southwark, ran into 
tiiestreet with her clothes on Gre. Se- 
veral individuals who were passing 
raahed to her assistance, and succeeded 
lAersomedifficulty; she was conveyed to 
Si. Thomas's Hospital, where death put 
ID end to her sufierings about ten mi- 
nutes after her admission. 

We have to congratulate our fair 
readers upon a most important improve- 
01 cot, equally effecting their bealtn and 
beauty, in that indispensable article of 
French female attire, the corset. That 
Btajs have hitherto been constructed 
upon the most injurious principles, and 
have tended to shorten female life, is 
admirably displayed by Mr. Coulson in 
his Work, (Second Edition) on " De- 
formities of the Chest and Spine ;" 
where he mentions with the confirmai ion 
of learned authorities, no less than 
ninety' seven diseases arising from the 
uneven pressure of stays in genera! use, 
— diseases, gradual but certain, and in 
his consideration, not only for the cure 
but also for the prevention of deformity, 
he strongly recommends a corset, in- 
vented by Mrs, Nicholas Geary, of 
51, St. James's Street, aa being " truly 
useful," and possessing advantages in 
its construction over all others, and 
consequently the one which should be 
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universally adopted. la }..b. tv titer's 
new work on "Female Beauty," the 
advantagea of Mrs. Geary's stays in 
forming a beautiful figure, are illus- 
trated by plates, which give a perfect 
idea of the ingenuity of their construc- 
tion. In the Medico Chirurgical Re- 
view for January, Dr. James Johuson, 
Physician Extraordinary to the King, 
has pointed out at great length the ad- 
vantages of Mrs. Geary's valaable in- 
vention. Alio in the book of " Ladies' 
Exercises," by Donald Walker, Esq., 
he slates that "Mrs. Geary'i stays 
are indispensable for all exercises re- 
quiring perfest freedom of the arms, 
&c." From the above authorities we 
have been induced to examine the na- 
ture of this invention, and we find the 
advantages are as follows : — " Without 
the introduction of elastic, it yields 
more freedom to the figure, than does 
any other with it: it lends all that 
support required from a stay without its 
usual compression ; and instead of its 
shape being formed by the insertion of 
gores or gussets, Mrs, Geary's stay 
consists of several longitudinal portions, 
each varying in width above and below 
the waist, thus rendering them suitable 
to every variety of figure ; and though 
they exert no uneven pressure, yet they 
form a breast and waist of such perfect 
symmetry, we should think imposuble 
to be produced, but by the anatomical 
structure of ttus ingenious invention, 

Oreenwich Railway, — On Sunday, 
12th ult. the trains of the London and 
Greenwich Railway Company, though 
not running during the hours of divine 
service, carried nearly 6,500 persons, 
and upwards of IBOi, waa taken. 

The /M/?u«ii:a. — During the last 
month the mortality of persons of all 
ages was particularly numerous, occa- 
sioned by the prevailing disorder — the 
infiuenza. On Sunday, the 12th ult. the 
funeral processions were so numerous 
at the extensive burial ground of St. 
John's Wood, Regent's Park, (they 
amounted to 88), that it was necessary 
to appoint two extra clergymen. In 
Paddington- street burial ground, St- 
Marylebone, 22; Paddington church- 
yard, 51; St. George's, Uxbridge-road, 
Hyde Park, 49 ; St. Pancras old church, 
77 ; St, James's, Hampste»d-road, 53 ; 
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TotUnham-couTt-ioad (ths Tabernacle), 
21 . The coogregatioDa at the churches 
and chapels presented an appearance 
almost amounting to general mourn- 
iog. 

Manneri of ovr A-ncettora, — Lord 
Dorchester, haring no wife to do the 
honours of hii table at Thoiesby, im- 
posed that task upon his eldest daugh- 
ter, at soon us she had bodily strength 
for the office ; which in those daifs re- 
quired no small share. For the mistress 
of a country mansion vas not only to 
invite, that ii, u^;e and tease bpr com- 
pany to eat more than human throats 
could conveniently swallow, but to 
carve every dish, when chosen, with 
her own hands. The greater the lady, 
the more indispensable the duty. Each 
joint was carried up in its turn, to be 
operated upon by her, and her alone, 
since the peers and kn^hts an either 
hand were lo far from being bound to 
offer their assistance, that the very 



muter of the house, potted opposite 
to her, might not act as her croupier ; 
his deparr oent was to push the bottle 
after dinner. As for he crowd of 
guess, the moat inconsiderable among 
them — the curate, or sabaliern, or 
aqnire's younger brother, if suffered 
through her neglect to help himself to 
a slice of the mutton placed before hiro , 
would have chewed it in bitterness, and 
gone home an affronted man, half in- 
clined to give a wrong vote at the next 
election. There were then professed 
carving roasters, who taught young 
ladies the art scientifically ; from one 
of whom Lady Mary Wortley Monta- 
gue said she took lessons three tiroes a 
week, that she might be perfect on her 
father's public days ; when, in order to 
perform her functions without inter- 
ruption, she was forced to eat her own 
dinner alone an holir or two' alone be- 
fore hand. — I^rd WhamcUffe'i Me~ 
moirs. 
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BIRTHS. 

On tliB iTtli JanuuT, M Aekriie Rectoir. 
KBnt,thBl«drort]iiiReY.K.C.BBjler,of»Bon. 

Feb. 15, in Charter-bouBe-eqnare, tne ttdj of 
the RsT. E. H. Paon]', of a du^Mr. 

On tbe latta, at Tabl«r-bouBe, CbMhin, 
tlw Bight Hon. Lad; da Tablej, of a daughter, 
who only aurvtrad a few hooia. 

Ob tba SOth, in V-wa GfMTflOor-Btreat, tbe 
ladrofW.Wabber, £aq., of aaon. 
MARRIED. 

On the IMh, at St. Uarf Uagddaa. Ber- 
iDOndaeT, Mr. 3. HeDelt, of Rotberbilbo. lo 
Elin, daugbtor of Mr. T. Legg, of Abbef- 
bcaae, BcnBonduy. 

On tbe Mtb, at Great Coggeahall, S. Rodiok, 
Em. of Ualatad, Easaz, to Cai^ine, daoghleT 
of H. Skiiiglay, Eaq., of the formal place. 

On the 30th, at Chrirt-charch, *"- " 
bone, A. Tcmlina, jun., £iq.. 
India Compaa^'i Marilimo Sorrico, to Marj 
Anna, onl^ daugbtai of Dtrid BaiUen, Esq., 
of BleohBun-plBOB, Si- JohnVwood. 

On the Sad ull., at St. George's, Hauover- 
•qnara. C. TaiDor, Esq., of Stoke Soehford, lo 
tbe LaAj Caroiine Finch Halton, ool^ danghter 
of the Eail of Winehileea aod Noltuig^nm. 

Feb. 9, bv Speoial Lioanae, at the Charier- 
hooae, William Straban, Eaq., of Ashurat, 
Sunej, to Aane, only daughter of the hte Sir 
George B. Fisher, K.CJI. 



DEATHS. 

On tba 34th January, at Egbam, aged 63, 
Ann, wife of T. Newman, late of Colemsn- 
atreet, London, ainoerelj regretted hy all whs 
knew bar. 

Ofinfluensa, ontbe !8th, in the 90th jeai of 
hia age, Mr. John Littlewood, late of We«- 
moieland-boase, Walworth, beloTed Hod re- 
spected bj all who knew hiDi. 

«Stb, itt Staffotd-plaEe, FimUoo, J. Noma- 
Tille, Etq., aged 83. 

I9tfa, at RuddingtoD, aear Nottii^ani, Liaut. 
Gen. J, Gray, azad 76. 

301b, in St. Nicholas Cbarob-yard, Ipiwich, 
Ann, wife of Mr. West, clerk, aged 80. 

31it, in Cable-street, Wbilecbapel, aged 71, 
Mrs. Mary Radge. 



>rmer place. 31st, in Chaibim-plBc*, Blaekfnara, Emilr, 

ireh, StManle- daagbter of Mr. R. W. Herring, of FIeet4trMt, 
of the late East ^ed 13. 

At her bouae in Cbarlea-street, Queen's Elms, 
Harriet, wife of Thomaa Greenfield, Esq., of 
the War-OUca, a lid; ao tmly leligiooi and 
amiable, as to render it difficult to find a com- 
peer. She endured, with her wooted patience, 
a short iUaesa. peihaps predisposed by some 
aniietiea during her third pregnancy, and tbe 
influenia -, and was snatched away at ths early 
age of 36, leaving a diaconulate mother, and 
two lovely cbildien, and deeply t^reUod bj 
all who knew her. 

Suhacribsrs are rei^neated Co glance over" Siiiieti to CnfrapmiMti" in the Id page of the work. 
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MAURICE CRAWFORD. 



"Of objects all ID 

Idols 1 and out of wild and looel; flowers, 

And rocks irhereby tbey grew, a psradiie ; — 

Wbere he did lay him down, within tlie shade 

Of waving trees, and dream'd uncounled hourij 

Tlioiish he was chid for wandering, and the wise 

Shook their while aged heads o'er him, nnd said 

Of such materials wretched men were made. 

And auch ■ truant boy would end in woe." — Larneiil of Taan. 

Ih the registry-books of St. Mary's, in maintenance, that she might retire into 

theyear 17 — , there ia recorded, in due the country, and there bring up her 

form, the raarriageof John JamesCraw- children. Friends mediated betiveea 

ford,Esq.,of Mark-lane,to JaneEliza- them; and after some trouble and 

beth Sarah, the fourth daughter of the much bitterness on the part of the 

lateGeorge Ellis, Esq. ,ofC , Kent, husband, he allowed her one hundred 

The issue by this marriage, as set forth and ninety pounda a-year, to include 

in these fleeting memorials of huma- the care and maintenance of the chil- 

nity, were two sons, John James and dren for the first few years. " He 

Maiirice EUia. was a poor man," he said, " and could 

After the birth of the second son, not afford more." He was then in the 

the mother, finding it impossible to bear receipt of nearly 4,000^ a year I Ble«8- 

the cold and heartless tauntinga of her ed spirit of usury 1 that locks up each 

husband any tQnger,requeBteda8eparate penny in a chest of flint. 

Vol. II.— No. 11. R 
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Immersed in the absorbiDg concerns 
or mercantile affairs — his whole soul 
lapped in tlie apachetic indifference of 
gain, — his sordid thoughts seldom re- 
verted to his wife or children. All 
men have their ruling passions in a 
greater or less degree; and his was 
that of amassing wealth — that darling 
sin of the devil, that bears such " a 
damning poison on its tide." 

From small beginnings and flinty 
savings, having early in life learnt that 
the love of friends " is all unstrung," 
because a man is pennyless, he had 
become one of the richest and most in- 
fluential merchants in the great city of 
cities. 

The natural and almost never-failing 
result of wealth to those who, in the 
dawn of life, have felt the dreadful 
pangs of poverty, is, that it contracts 
the heart and narrows its affections, 
and in the end becomes avarice — clos- 
ing up all the natural springs of happi- 
ness. The fervour and strength of the 
feelings gradually, but insensibly, de- 
cay before its all-pervading power. Like 
the vine with the oak, it twines its ser- 
pent tendrils around the heart, and, 
spreading from branch to branch, from 
feeling to affection, finally wins the 
mastery over it,— till, under its baneful 
power, every source of pleasure and 
enjoyment is obstructed, and the tender 
plant of happiness withers and dies. It 
IS the huge Titan of the moral world 
that wars with heaven — the mighty 
pander of wickedness — the insidious 
foe of vh-tue and humanity; wearing 
on his seared and scorched brow the 
gilded crown of misery, that palsies 
heart and band with its deadly in- 
fluence. 

To such men, the objects of external 
nature are as nothing, unless clothed 
with the grasping attribute of their own 
minds. They live altogether in a gloomy 
and seliish world of their own. Alas! 
for such who occupy the short space 
allotted to mankind between the two 
eras, and die, — in hoarding that which 
will eat like corrosive rust into heart 
and brain, binding down the overflow- 
ing energies of the human mind to the 
dull and cheerless monotony of oain — 
that golden sepulchre wherein lies bu- 
ried the foul and loathsome carcass of 
human corruptions and immorality. 

Though nature had not been very 



lavish in her gifts and endowments to 
the elder Crawford, but rather like a 
malignant step' mother bad reserved 
some of her choicest and most genial 
gifts, fortune had rewarded him, by 
dint of unwearying perseverance, vitli 
a wealth that amply avenged him of 
her neglect; and gold, that mighty 
talisman of human desire, made him 
courted, envied, and admired. 

The wife of this man had been one 
of a large family of daughters, and bad 
her mind, though naturally retiring aad 
fond, early tinged with the sage doc- 
trines of an advantageous match, by 
beings who seem to forget that virtue 
and all our faculties are frail as mor- 
tality ; while 

" Riches are skia 

To Tear, to chinge, to rDiBery, tmd death." 

Woe unto such ! for in an evil hour 
they shall find, with a shiver of ago- 
nized misery, how false and fleeting 
are such hopes — how like " the shadow 
of a dream" every emotioa must be, 
whose key-stone is sordid wealth. In 
a world darkened by sorrow and dis- 
turbed by care — where even the sweet- 
est and least earthly blessings hriog 
with them a necessary alloy of evil- 
how can it be otherwise? 

This, to the mother of this melan- 
choly record, was taught by the stern 
and unrelenting hand of ejiperience. 
in a few years she beheld herself wholly 
forsaken — cast away — despised. Be- 
tween her and the husband, cold-hearted 
and avaricious as he was, the waters of 
strife had gradually rushed in with in- 
creasing violence, until, ruffling and 
disturbing its course, the stream of 
love became one of murky woe. 

When about four years old, the eldest 
child, with his nurse, rambling, it was 
supposed, as customary, along the lake 
which was in their immediate vicinity, 
disappeared, and were never heard of 
afterwards; from which it was gene- 
rally concluded they bad perished in 
the lake. The only thing that gave 
hope was, that the bodies could not be 
found, and the father once caught a 
momentary glimpse, as he imagined, of 
the nurse ; but as year after year passed 
away, and no trace of him was ever dis- 
covered, hope became gradually extmct 
in the food heart of the mother. 

To her, this was a dreadful blow, 
whose yearning love, tender and deep 
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in its excess, centered but the more 
fondly and devotedly upon her chil- 
dren, because she bad lavished it in 
Tain upon the hard and rocky nature 
of Crawford ; and this second stroLe 
of overwhelming misery wounded the 
stricken spirit still deeper, and bowed 
it still more. Yet, amid its wintering 
agony, her meek spirit shone forth with 
brighter lustre; for women, in tbe hour 
of Uial, are like stars in a dark night — 
the deeper the Burrounding gloom, the 
brighter their rays glisten to the eye. 

Oh ! what can equal the enduring 
tenderness — the boundless generosity 
of a mother's love ! It is not " of the 
earth, earthy :" it partakes not of self; 
ingratitude chills it not; it is undying, 
inexhaustible ; all other feelings are 
ruled by the world, by deadly habit; 
hut this is not — the world aSects it 
not. 

Maurice becoming thus the only 
child, bis mother watched him with a 
tenfold love — with a love that went 
well nigh to spoiling him ; for he learnt 
what he pleased, played when he felt 
inclined, and perhaps the hushed and 

!,aiet stillness of his character made her 
mcy him — too indulgent mother that 

lie was — frequently undeserving of 

correction or restraint. 

Alas I what ruination follows tbe loss 
of those golden moments of youth ! — 
what glorious advantages are neglected ! 
— what subtle and powerful energies are 
perverted, and allowed to run into a 
premature and healthless bloom I — vir- 
tues becoming vices, from their wild, 
uncultivated luxuriance! The natural 
energies and passions of an unem- 
ployed mind are the ceaseless source 
of eternal disgust and rancorous irrita- 
tion. AndBruyere has well remarked, 
that the greatest part of mankind em- 
ploy their first years to make their last 
miserable. 

The quick eyes of young Maurice 
had long lold him that his mother was 
not happy; for he ofttimes noticed her 
sitting in a state of deep abstracted- 
ness, forgetful of all around her, the 
silent tears leaving their channelled 
traces on her sunken cheeks the while. 
But let the wild memorial, that bears 
the record of his days, and from which 
we have woven the fearful tale of his 
life, speak for itself. " Even now, 
through the lapse of long and mournful 
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! rears, during which tbe broad and swol- 
en tide of guilt has rushed between me 
and the past, and severed me for ever 
from its joys ; even now, I see before 
me, as of yore, the drooping figure of 
my mother, as she sat, in the dim hour 
of the summer twilight, surrounded by 
all the holy calm and stillness of a 
country scene; and while 1 have 
watched, in breathless quiet, the last 
fading light in the distant horizon, I 
have seen her raise her clasped and 
supplicating hands in the mute attitude 
of prayer to heaven, while the living 
tinge of death, the hectic plague-spot 
of consumption, glanced upon her wan 
cheek, shedding its still, serene, though 
mournful glow, over the touching beauty 
of her face. All — all are with me, even 
now, and shine upon me like a vision." 

She seldom spoke of his father to the 
boy, and when she did, it was witli a 
chastened rather than an upbraiding 
tone ; though the extreme reserve that 
she always maintained on this point, 
did not fail to impress itself indelibly 
on his memory; for the creeping sad- 
ness of grief is soon caught, even by the 
young and joyous; and those mute 
signs of agony garlanded around his 
heart, the fell and scornful associations 
with which he had linked his name, 
gathering strength progressively as he 
advanced in stature and in years. 

All moral deformities seem to strike 
an inevitable dislike in the minds of 
children, and though Henry Ellis had 
but seen his father once or twice in a 
few years, still he seemed to feel it im- 
possible to love him ; were it only for 
the want of those simple feelings so 
strongly engrafted in his own heart, and 
that mysterious and pre-existent har- 
mony that should grow up between 
father and child, seemed not to exist 
between them. The father's mind was 
like a barren rock, with nothing to re- 
lieve its bleak and desolate appearance; 
his manners, cold and formal, bore also 
the direct indications of his mind, and 
the son felt, young as he was, that 
though he had one parent who loved 
him as her heart's best blood, yet the 
want of a father's anxious care damped 
and chilled the earliest and best alfec- 
tions of tbe human heart, that of filial 
piety. 

The character of the youth had 
hitherto Howed on in an even and un- 
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brolcen tenor ; and to the shallow ob- 
ierver, percliance, his disposition would 
hare appeared cold and distant ; but 
bis affections, though unexercised, save 
vith his mother, did not perish. 

Mrs. Crawford felt that she was aink- 
iiig fast ; yet, for a time, she tried to 
bear against it, hiding her fearful situa- 
tion from all, and endeavouring before 
her son to wear a smiling brow, though 
within there was a breaking heart, and 
like the stern Spartan, nursing that 
which preyed upon her life. 

" One day," says the memorial, " she 
appeared uQUsuallycheerful; but as even- 
ing approached, there was something 
more than her accustomed melancholy 
and depression in her manner, which 
alarmed me. It was in the sweet sum- 
mer season, when the days had ad- 
vanced to their utmost length, I sat 
beside her, and her cold and almost 
pulseless hand, rested in motherly fond- 
ness on my head : the declining sun 
had shot a slant and mellow radiance 
upon the stately oak that rose before 
the window, tinging its leaves with a 
golden hue. The birds carolled their 
sweet wild music in the trees, and the 
solemn nightingale sent forth his even- 
ing p(£an to the sun ; but their merry 
and cheerful notes seemed to strike 
upon my mother's heart with so deep a 
sense of loneliness, that it brought tears 
to her eyes. I had laid my head upon 
her lap, and I felt her whole frame 
quivering with suppressed emotion. 1 
raised myself, and anxiously gazing into 
her face, I inquired the cause. She 
bowed her head lower and lower, and 
laying it on my neck, wept long and 
bitterly." " My son, roy son !" she 
said, m a voice so strained and ago- 
nized, that all its original sweetness 
seemed to have fled. " Who shall tend 
you when I am gone ? He who should 
do so, cares not for you ; al5a ! he never 
thought for any but himself. I feet that 
I am wearing away ; my pilgrimage is 
nearly ended, and for your sake only, 
my spirit seems to rise against fate, and 
battle with her decrees ; still I know 
my mortal house is fast failing in the 
uncertain strife, and that the hour is 
come when the bowl shall be broken, 
and the silver chord loosened. In the 
battle-fields of life, I have lost my all, 
but you — you, my child, are now the 
only link that binds me to my earthly 



abode. Mighty Father of the fatherless, 
protect him amidst the guilty and erring 
paths of the world !" 

Little did her gentle heart dream into 
whatawild web of sin, — iotohowlowan 
abyss of pollution, the sobbing child 
over whom she leant, would fall. One 
sorrow, like Achilles' wrath, " thedireful 
spring of woes unnumbered." 

" 1 went to bed, and sleep came 
slowly and heavily upon me. My mo- 
ther came mto my room before she 
retired'fi^rthe night, as was her wont, to 
see that I was sleeping, and then would 
she bend over me, kiss me, and depart; 
but if sickness hung around me, how 
long and untiringly would she sit like a 
guardian angel, keeping watch over my 
bed ; and when feverish and restless, 
how gently would she soothe. Blessed 
days 1 — bow have I mourned over yonr 
departure ! heart-broken and worn, I 
have wandered through the world with 
none to comfort me ; in sickness and 
trouble, with none to soothe; lowly, and 
in prison, and none to aid. 

" Half asleep, half awake, 1 recol- 
lect my mother's wasted form bending 
over me. I felt her cold lips upon my 
hot cheeks ; gradually the face seemed 
to change, and wore a ghastly hue ; 
and anon, it seemed as if death weie 
sitting by my bedside ; once more my 
heated fancy became wrapt in the man- 
tle of sleep, and dreamed no more. 

" I awoke early in the morning ; the 
grey light of the dawn crept lazily into 
the room ; I raised myself in my bed, 
to shake from me the fearful dream 
which yet haunted my mind, when, oh I 
spectacle of withering horror, there sal 
my mother in the same chair where I 
had seen the awful vision ; she had died 
by my bedside ! 

" "The dim light, the unbroken repose, 
the yellow and sunken effigy of that 
face, once so fair; the glazed and glassy 
eye, but now beamingwith deep, quench- 
less maternal love ; the cold and colour- 
less lips, that had erst so kindly ad- 
monished, now closed for ever, and food 
for abhorrent worms, then made that 
chamber look like a charnel house. For 
a moment 1 remained horror strnck in 
my bed, gazing upon those rigid fea- 
tures so calm and reposed, that death 
must have come as a gentle sleep ; my 
blood stood still, and I sank back sense- 
less on my pillow." 
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The father was hastily written to, and 
the mouroful intelligence commanicated 
to him ; and on the day he arrived, the 
corpse was buried. 

UDlike a child who had now but 
one parent, and him be bad not seen 
for several years, Henry met him 
with apparent coolness aod reluctance. 
Thoug'h a boy in Btatnre, his feelings 
were far deeper than his years, and the 
almost unbroken solitariness of his life, 
contributed much towards forming his 
mental character. 

The proud and hardened nature of 
the man was little moved by the awful 
ceremony of conveying to its last rest- 
ing-place that form, that in its youth, 
had even touched hit heart. The fear- 
ful words, "dust to dust, ashes to ashes," 
and the sullen and heavy sound of the 
clods of earth falling upon the cofBn, 
produced but little e&ct. The u nhappy 
boy was taken home in a state border- 
ing on distraction ; but the elasticity of 
spirit, oatural to that period of life, 
soon restored him to a more restrained 
and silent sorrow, and the joyousness 
of youth, often treading closely even 
apou the deepest grief, breaks like a 
beacon's ray over the waters that rush 
b sullen roar below. " But what are 
the sorrows of the young?" Like a 
stone dropping in a lake, the waters 
close above the wound it makes ; the 
momentary ripple it creates whirls 
gradually away, becoming fainter and 
fainter, until once more the surface be- 
comes unruffled and calm. Would it 
were thus in manhood, that our affec- 
tions were less unswerving ! Alas ! such 
a blow in the pride of our manhood, 
carries an abiding woe that will not 
listen " to the voice of the charmer, 
charm he never so wisely," and then 
indeed we feel the dragging of our 
" lengthened chain," 

The house was immediately adver- 
tized to let, and after staying a few 
days at C-- — , the father again left 
that place for town, leaving his son 
under the protection of a schoolmaster 
in the neighbouring village, who kept 
one of those cheap dormanteries, mis- 
called academies, which are rather for 
the fostering of wickedness and vice, 
than for the proper and judicious trsin- 
ing of children, whose thoughts and 
inclinations are either directed to frivo- 
lous objects, or are allowed to rufi waste 



on the passing bubUes of an hour; 
while the great concern of education, 
that of instilling principles which should 
be the guide for all our future actions, 
is totally neglected ; and thus the scanty 
knowledge gained in the spring-tide of 
tliat guileless age, too frequently be- 
comes perverted to the foul and loath- 
some offices of sin. 

Left to the careless superintendence 
of such a man, and even the slight re- 
straints to which he had been subject 
during his mother's life wholly removed, 
be grew up with few fixed principles of 
action. In the treacherous warfare of 
his passianB, he occasionally lost sight 
of the strict line of duty in the pursuit 
of some forbidden fruit thai " clustered 
temptingly to view." 

Reason alone, though the inestimable 
gift of God to man, will never be suffi- 
cient to be our guide and guard 
through the narrow paths of virtue and 
uprightness : precept and example must 
bind it on the youthful mind, or else he 
will surely fall into the slough of cor- 
ruption, into the sink of vice : without 
this, we shall never be able to command 
those overflowings of our passions that 
ui^e us sometimes onward to the verge 
of guilt ; with it, though we may be 
like the lone camel, toiling over the 
burning and parched sands, still we 
carry within us the pure well that maf 
quench our repinings and supply onr 
thirst over the weary desert of life. 
Conscience is the magnetic needle, 
showing the true path, amid the dispa- 
rities and darking vices of the great stage 
whereon we are reared, and 
■ ■ Where reside, all glories and all vilencsses." 

Accustomed from infancy to little 
society but that of his mother, the love 
of solitude had naturally grown upon 
young Crawford. From loud and bois- 
terous mirth he almost instantly with- 
drew, for it had nearly invariably the 
effect of producing a deep and melan- 
choly dejection. Still, by nature bold, 
active, and intrepid, he greatly con- 
firmed these dispositions by mingling 
in all the hardiest sports of boyish days; 
others he deigned not to enlist in ; but 
where cool and steady daring were 
wanting, few could be found to equal 

Such solitary habits acquired him no 
popularity in the school; yet, though 
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not physically strong, he possessed, as 
we have said, what is more thaa strength, 
a heart so bold and fearless, that it was 
never darkened by the slightest shadow 
of fear, and this betrayed in every look, 
begat respect among the elder boys, 
— among the younger, fear. 

Years rolled oo their leaden pinions, 
and scarcely brought anything to relieve 
the dull and wearying monotony of the 
school. From his father he heard but 
seldom. He was now about nineteen ; 
yet possessed of all the thoughtfulness 
of a matured mind of thirty. The silent 
and reflective are soon old, and early 
grow wise In the cunning of human 
wisdom. How much longer the father 
intended to have kept him pent up in 
such an unprofitable waste of time, 
there is do saying : but accident brought 
bis sojourn at the academy to a con- 
clusion. 

It had been his practice in the bright 
summer months, after all the boys had 
been sent to bed, to jump out of the 
bed-room window, and having thus 
escaped his weary bondage, to wander 
forth in the bright stillness of a summer 
night, in solitude to watch star after 
star, as they rose over the darkened 
heads of the grassy hills that surrounded 
the quiet hamlet of C . 

The silent voice of happiness that 
flowed from the depths of universal 
nature and spread itself over the azure 
void, here and there speckled with a 
light and fleecy cloud, impressed deep 
feehngs on his mind. In such scenes 
as these did he gather that love of 
nature, which alone of all his feelings, 
did not afterwards turn itself into ran- 
corous poison, and which never de- 
serted him in storm, or sunshine, in 
tempest, or in calm. Yet then he loved 
the placid face of nature ; the moon- 
beam as it glanced upon the waters; 
afterwards the fiery burst of lightning 
in the storm, which lives in darkness 
and in d[«ad. 

O holy nature ! thy love alone is left 
unto us amidst the wasting cares and 
the blessed hopes that are gathered 
round us in our after years. Lulled on 
thy downy lap, allured by thy beauties, 
our darker musings for awhile give way ; 
their stings and their sharpness vanish 
for a time ; contemplating thy majesty, 
we forget the thousand petty " ills that 
fiesh is heir to," and the torn and lace- 



rated spirit rises in contented humility 
up to thine immortal ali-seing Ruler, 
and — 






re up to nalare'i God." 



One night, returning from one of 
these rambles, he saw lights flying in 
every direction in the house, which at 
first somewhat startled him, and left him 
irresolute as to how he had better act : 
but, perceiving none in his bed-room, 
he clambered up as usual, and had just 
entered in at the window, when the 
master and one of the ushers came into 
the room. 

" Where have you been, w'r?" de- 
manded the master, with an indignant 
and menacing gesture. 

To this question, young Crawford 
hazarded no reply, but quietly pro- 
ceeded in undressing himself. Incensed 
at his assumed calmness, the master 
came up close to him, and struck him 
heavily on the face with his clenched 
hands. 

Though, as has been intimated from 
his peculiar habits, no great favourite of 
the boys, who rather feared than loved, 
because he was now the oldest and 
strongest, yet a suppressed cry of shame 
broke from them as they witnessed this 
ignoble attack. 

The master was a powerful man, and 
the blow for a moment seemed to stagger 
Crawford ; but all his fiery and sup- 
pressed emotions were roused from their 
lengthened slumber in an instant; ga- 
thering himself up to his full height, he 

dashed his fists into A 's face, and 

such was the force of the blow, for 
though slight, he was muscular, that it 
felled him to the ground. 

He sprang to his feet again in an 
instant, his eyes nearly starting from 
his head with vexation and rage, and 
glared upon him as though he would 
have murdered the bold rebel on the 

A long and fearful silence ensued; 
each of them stood fiercely confronting 
the other face to face, which were of au 
ashy hue ; both startled by the sudden 
unnatural position in which they were 
ranged against each other. Proudly 
and haughtily the young champion met 
the look of his superior, whose eye 
quailed before its fearless expression, 

" It is well, sir !" he said with the caus- 
tic inveteracy of suppressed haired ; " It 
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is well, sir ! you thall answer for this to- 
morrow," and then carefully locking the 
door he left the room. 

He now found, that owing to some 
quarrel about the bed-clothes, begun in 
fuD, but ending in earnest tike most 
school contests, the master's attention 
had been attracted by the noise, and 
Bleating upon tiptoe, he suddenly burst 
ID upon the astooished boys, who im- 
mediately jumped into twd for protec- 

liOD. 

Crawford being the senior boy, was 
one who " having authority," was called 
upon for an explanation, and why he 
bad not l<ept the peace ; not finding 
him, the ushers and teachers were sum- 
inODed, and instant search was made for 
the absentee. 

Knowing well the tyrannical disposi- 
tion of the man, he almost instantly 
came to the determination to avoid a 
flogging, which would be his inevitable 
fate if he stayed, by absconding ; a re- 
solution which was aided by the re- 
membrance of one of the boys, who, and 
for a much less offence, had been flogged 
so severely, that he never recovered 
Crom it, but died, it was supposed, 
broken hearted, not long afterwards. 

He said nothing however to those 
around him, and lying down on his 
hed, be patiently waited until they were 
all once more asleep, when with noise- 
less step, he gathered together his 
clothes, and with a couple of shillings 
in bis pocket, he shouldered his bundle, 
and started. Fortunately the window 
had not been secured in the tumult that 
followed, and perchance the master 
never once dreamed of his daring to run 
off. 

The grey morn was just breaking- 
its dim and heavy vapours covering the 
earth and distant hills as he passed the 
now unoccupied cottage, wherein he 
had spent the first hours of his child- 
hood, and where his motherbreathed her 
last: he stayed a few moments tiefore its 
serene and quiet lattice, and then once 
more hurried on his road. 

As the night that bad ushered in his 
resolution had been sultry and oppres- 
sive; the morning that saw its fulfil- 
ment, was lowering and black, and the 
thick masses of dark clouds that seemed 
to hug the summer tempest in its tx)- 
som, rested oa the hills, and appeared 
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as if weighed down with their watery 

The traveller hastened until the storm 
seemed ready to burst, and then took 
shelter under a wide- spreading elm. 
The threatening clouds darted fiercely 
along the sky, like wierd fates bearing 
death and destruction in their train ; — 
the storm burst fiercely over the hills, 
and rushed rapidly along the country. 
Suddenly the sun came forth in all its 
glory, and threw over the dense masses 
of retreating vapour the enlivening hue 
of the rainbow, like Joy illumining the 
darkened cave of the human heart. 

Short as had been his stay to escape 
the storm, it had nearly the effect of 
overcoming his purpose of going to 
London ; for as he turned to gaze on 
that which he was about to quit, per- 
haps for ever, a thousand reminis- 
cences — unknown — unheeded, thronged 
upon bis excited mind ; and had it 
not been that he dreaded the sneer of 
derision and scorn that would have 
greeted his irresolution, be would have 
retraced his steps and have braved the 

Vain reasoning, futile repinings 1 ne 
must tread to the goal allotted by the 
unswerving Dispenser of events, from 
whose strong woven and intricate meriies 
who shall extricate himself? 

The traveller wandered on with tin- 
tiring step on his journey, and well was 
it for him that he had been lately 
inured to hard fare and coarse diet, 
for scanty was the meal that he was 
forced to satisfy himself withal ; and 
thus he found " that sweet are the uses 
of adversity," for they harden the frame 
and strengthen the mind. 

Night came on, and the moon shone 
forth in all the ctieerfulness of her va- 
rying beauty. Worn out and exhausted 
with his day's toil and the preceding 
night's anxiety, which, like Aaron's rod, 
had swallowed up all bis petty griefs, 
he laid himself down under a tree whose 
dark green leaves were tinted by the 
moonbeam with a silvery sparkle, and 
slept soundly until the morning sun 
once more roused him from his dewy 
bed, and once more he passed upon 
his long journey. 

We pass over his journal of six wear- 
ing days that were passed in this man- 
ner, taking shelter in the short s 
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nights imder somelonely shed or verdant 
tree, with little other Tefreshment than 
a crust of bread and Bome water offered 
by the way-side stream. 

Od the evening of the seventh day 
after he had left the school, (it was 

Sunday) he arrived at E , a village 

not many miles from London. 

This quiet and beautiful little bsmlet 
bore evident traces of its proximity to 
the g^eat capital, from the more than 
usual ueatness and even smartness of 
the cottages, which were scattered in 
small and picturesque clusters, whose 
pleasing effect was not a little aided by 
Its being the hallowed hour of sunset, 
that " breathing point of time" when 
our wearied traveller entered its pre- 
cincts. 

The peasantry, arrayed in their best 
finery, with ruddy and cheerful faces, 
were hurrying through the green lanes 
and over the fields, or standing at 
their cottage doors ; and the tranquil 
serenity of their countenances threw a 
■hade of yet deeper gloom over the face 
of young Crawford, who with hurried 
step, but fainting frame, and sickened 
beart, hastened through the main street 
of the village. 

Just beyood the last cottage in the 
road, which stood at a considerable 
distance from the others, and over which 
the honeysuckle and tbe jessamine 
wound themselves in many a fantastic 
garland, was a small stile, wnich led into 
an adjoinmg field. Springing over 
this, for the sake of escaping from the 
villagers, who were now returning 
f^m church, and finding himself alone, 
and without present fear of interruption, 
he threw himself under the sweet-briar 
hedge that skirted the road-side. 

The setting sun threw its glori- 
ous tints upon the delicate spire of 
the village church, and appeared to 
shed around it all the majesty of holi- 
ness, while the slow and solemn tolling 
of the bell, wafted clear and unbroken 
through the soft pure air, seemed to 
issue from its depths, promising peace 
to the weary and heavy-laden. 

The breeze sunk into a breathless 
calm, and in the breast of the liquid 
heavens, the very clouds seemed to 
pause, as if to gaze on a scene so fair — 
BO soft — so beautiful. 

Upon one heart how striluDg was 



the contrast of this holy scene, to the 
pride and misery that raged within. 
Disheartened for vrant of food, vet too 
proud to ask, — ^wearied with all his long 
and toilsome travelling, alone and with- 
out a friend, where all seemed so joyous, 
it was enough to bow a prouder spirit 
than that of Crawford's. Tbe melan- 
choly and pealing notes of the organ, 
now burst upon his ear, and thrilled his 
long pent-up emotions to the utmost, 
for he burst suddenly into a long and 
violent paroxysm of tears. 

He remained for some time uncon- 
scious of all around him ; the sun bad 
sunk behind a grove of magnificent 
oaks, from whose branches an occa- 
sional chirp only broke forth, or now 
and then thehoarsecroak of some watch- 
ful raven, when he suddenly heard a 
light footstep close to him. 

Mastering all at once by a desperate 
effort, every showof g^ief, by summon- 
ing to his aid the whole force of his 
over-weening pride, he started to his 
feet, and for a moment fiercely con- 
fronted the being who thus dared to 
intrude upon his sorrows. 

It will be easily imagined, that the 
lowering brow of defiance was not kept 
long bent, when close beside him there 
stood the half- retreating, half-advanc- 
ing figure of a beautiful girl, apparently 
about sixteen, and whether it vras the 
feeling of sympathy and kindly com- 
miseration that shed a more than usual 
enchantment over that face, but he 
certainly thought, and no wonder, se- 
cluded as he had been, that he hadnever 
beheld a face and fonn so lovely and 
beauteous before ; for once, however, 
the keen and lively emotions of youth 
did not lead him, as is generally the 
case, to estimate beauty too highly. 

We will describe her as he knew 
ber afterwards, and as inserted in his 
journal. 

"Her step was light and bouyant; 
no leaf could have fallen with lighter 
tread ; her laugh was from the heart, 
and spoke in her lai^e dark and brilliant 
eyes, which were all sun-shine, and 
seemed to beam on every object with a 
joyous feeling of pleasure, that spoke 
eloquently of the serenity that lay 
hushed within. Her cheek wore a 
native beauty, like the budding rose, 
and her lips were so eofl and so cbeer- 
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riches which he would be too old to 
enjoy, he had wisely and prudently de- 
termined to retire and content bimself 
with a well earned competency, rather 
than a huge fortune which would only 
bring accumulated cares. 

The worthy host evinced the kindness 
of his heart by the interest he look in 
making the unhappy stranger, that bad 
thus sought refuge under his roof, as 
comfortable as was in his power. 
Every possible attention was shown to 
him, and for the first time for several 
sleep 



have turned away, as though they w 
too sweet to perish." 

For a moment this earthly fairy he- 
sitated with a maiden's baahfulness, and 
would have retreated from the steadfast 
and admiring gaze of the youth; but 
when she saw his haggard and toil- 
worn appearance, a slight shade passed 
over her brow, and with a voice slightly 
tremulous, with kindled emotion, 
which when heard close, sounded to 
wrapt ears, like low sail music. 

"Are you ill V 

Strange! what a thrilling sensation days lie slept in a bed, thoi 
these few words sent through the lis- was broken and feverish, 
tener's frame. He strove to answer. In the morning he awoke with an 

but could not ; his tongue seemed aching head and parched lips, and a 
glued to his mouth. Though like, poor frame perfectly exhausted from the pri- 
Orlando, truly would he have said, had vationa he had undergone. In his host 
' - -' ■ ■ ind daughter, however, he possessed 



not the power of speech at that instant 
been denied him — 



" Cim I not thank voo ? My better parti 
Are tU thrown doiva, " "'"' '"' 
■lands up. 



id that which here 
liCeUu block." 



"You look weary and ill," she con- 
Unued, perceiving he did not answer, 
tbough scarcely guessing the cause. 
" If you are in need of any — of any 
Msistance, I am sure my father will be 
glailto give it to you if required, and 
will welcome you to the house if you 
fill come in." 

With a scarcely audible voice and 
troubled heart, — so deeply was he 
moved, — he thanked her, and then 
proceeded in burning words to dwell 
upon the misery he had suffered, and 
the cruelty of his past fortunes. 

He followed her as she led the way 
through a small wicket-gate that opened 
into the neat pretty little garden,— a 
lovely honey-suckle at one end, — a yel- 
low jasmine at the other, had clustered 
in many a wild and luxuriant fold over 
the house. 

The father received Crawford with an 
Unaffected welcome; listened to his 

ston, and applauded his spirit for young and inexperienced creatures stood 
having dared to set himself in battle side by side; — somehow or other by 



the best possible nurses; and on the 
following day he felt well enough to 
continue his journey. They, however, 
would not listen to it, but insisted that 
he would make himself contented to 
abide there until he felt his strength 
perfectly restored ; and though a per- 
fect stranger to the youth, he evinced 
to him that he was no vain and empty- 
headed being who only wore the daz- 
zling plume of profession, but indeed 
and truth a good Samaritan, 

On the morning of the fifth day of 
his sojourn with his hospitable friends, 
he was to depart. The whole of the 
preceding day Ellen had became pen- 
sive and thoughtful. Though her tdtas 
seemed to be wandering from all that 
she was doing, yet her spirit appeared 
to be chained to that little room ; and 
there was something in her manner,— 
something in the expression of her eyes 
as they wandered on Maurice, that made 
him indulge in the sweet hope that his 
happiness was not wholly indifferent to 
her. 

The evening was fast deepening into 
shade, and the holy calm of night was 
fast brooding around when these two 



array against a schoolmaster's i 
rity. 

Mr. Hareby, the name by which we 
ihall designate the kind-hearted host, 
had early in life been a tradesman ; in- 
stead, however, of grinding out bis days 
in sorrow, aud pouring out the strength 

Vol. II. -No. 11. 



the merest chance in the world their 
hands met, and in the dim and uncer- 
tain twilight their faces were close to- 
gether, and they looked upon each 
other's faces, and there read the bright 
intelligence of that feeling which many 
waters cannot quench. What needed 
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they of farther interpreters? — rrom that 
moment they were as fiimty bound to 
each other as love with her silken fetters 
can bind; — nor did they attempt to 
di^uise from each other the delicious 
understanding. 

Yet they spoke not; — strange how 
this feeling will fla^ across the mind ; 
— speaking the secrets of the heart as 
if by inspiration, like a sudden gust of 
wind, or a flash of lightning. Flighty 
love gilds the tongue with eloquence, 
and is a native and OTerflowing orator ; 
but deep and impassioned love is silent 
as the ^rave, and looks, but utters not 
its thoughts, as " hues that have words, 
and speak to ye of heaven." 

Twilight ! who has not felt the magic 
of that hour? Even the rugged heart of 
crime is softened by its influence ; and 
did not these? Yes; they owned it 
by their silence. They spoke not but 
in love's language, which is deep, un- 
broken silence, and yet holding coii'> 
verse with each other's souls. And 
there they stood gazing on the star-lit 
sky still tiaged with the glowing co- 
lours of the rich sunset, and the bruised 
spirit of the one lost even the consci- 
ousness of existence under the mighty 
influence of the hour, and scarcely 
dared to breathe as though it would 
have destroyed the charm of Love's 
alchemy. 

His heart had been reared, youth 
though he was, in all the barrenness of 
old age, and it will hardly be a matter 
of surprise that thus suddenly meeting 
with the happiness of being loved, 
which he had not known since his mo- 
ther's death, — in one so young, so 
beautiful, it was productive of the most 
powerful effects, upon a mind deep and 
passionate like that of Maurice, and 
that it was caught and entangled in 
the silvery yet fatal meshes which 
catch all tne world besides. 

They bad met by accident, and sym- 
pathy had united them, and, as has 
been well remarked by a clever author, 
one breath of fire will do more to unite 
two pieces of metal than all the strings 
and knots in the world. So sympathy 
had linked the bumingcbain that bound 
their souls. 

Hitherto the clouds that had shown 
themselves occasionally upon the spot- 
less ether of Ellen Hareby's life, had 
been but as light and transient as the 



shadovr of a bird that flits over the 
earth in the bright hour of a summer 
morn. The tender indulgence of her 
only parent, for her mother had died 
when she was but a mere child, had 
fostered a natural grace, and a winning 
kindness of manner, that had made her 
a general favourite of all classes in the 
village, at the expense of as little envy 
in the breasts of other less favoured 
individuals, as it ever fell to the lot of 
so much loveliness to inspire ; for truly 
may it be said of her, as of that fair 
child of creation, Phoebe Dawson, that 



heart her cvarj look coarcfeii 

A natiTe ikill her ilniple iob«s eiprcMed, 
As with untnlarcd elegaaee ibe dieued. 
Tbie Ud> HTOnod admired ao (air a airht. 
And Eaeu felt, aud felt ahe ^ave deQ^L" 

And (shall it be confessed ?) when 
he found her thus universally a fa- 
vourite and the acknowledged belle 
of E — ,thBt he felt his heart more 
proud of its love, and that love loftier 
in its eagle flight; for pride, that repre- 
sentative of self-esteem, expands it by 
strengthening and sanctifying its idols. 
Yet love with him was no idle fancy, — 
the pleasing phantom of a passing 
hour, — but a mighty and deep-stirred 
ocean of feeling and passion that swept 
around his world of life and hope, fa- 
thomless and unquenchable. 

Love — "the orient liquor" in the 
crystal glass of life — its honey and its 
gall— its splendid mockeries and wrink- 
ling cares — the glory and yet the 
scandal of the universe — its promised 
Eden withering into a dead sea where 
the green and verdant hues of life 
vanish or decay — who has not tasted, 
and who has not nckened? 

O, that we could live in visions! 
that we could hold the delusion of 
love's alchemy longer — faster to out 
hearts, and that " the silver chord " 
wherewith we are bound might not be 
loosened, nor " the golden bowl 
broken I" 

Thy spirit, as erst thy child, arising 
from the waves of slumbering passion, 
moves over the formless and void : and 
as thou tracest thy iris path upon the 
dim world, light obeys thy behests, 
and lo 1 how megicat the change ; but 
time, or guilt, or misery, fling around 
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m their icy chains ; then a dim cloud, 
at 6rst faint and scarcely seen, cornea 
in between heart and heart, and silent 
decay steals over them, and then the 
bright, the beautiful pauses away for 
ever. Thea comes the deadly and 
withering sense of desolation, without 
a breath of hope to fan the withered 
flowers garnered round its altar, that 
bloomed but to fade. Wisdom from 
its midaight lamp can throw no light 
upoD its wanderings. Experience avails 
not in its visions; it is like sailing 
round a wild, boundless, illimitable 
ocean, without chart or compass where- 
with to guide in following the mazy 
beams of that star that doth rain down 
madness on the world. Surely the 
iuscription on Isis must have been on 
love. " I am whatever hath been, is, 
and shall, and no mortal hath yet 
pierced through the veil that shrouda 
me." 

And now, shrined in the secret 
chambers of young Crawford's soul, 
there shone one only image upon whose 
radiant and lustrous eyes his whole 
being seemed to hinge, promising him 
a whole life of bliss, nor did be dream 
for a moment how quick the glassy 
Keptre might be severed in his hand. 
Life had now assumed a new and 
boundless prospect, diverging on alt 
sides to his view, and spreading open 
before him bright regions dressed in all 
the glowing colours of ideality, and for 
once " the lines," indeed, " had fidten 
to him in pleasant places." 

On the morning of the fifth day, 
Maurice started for London, full of 
new-bora ambition. His pocket bad 
not been neglected by his kind friend ; 
and this part of his journey was not on 
foot. In a few hours, how long and 
wearying they seemed 1 He arrived in 
London ; he hastened to his father's 
bouse, and, with a beating heart, but 
dauntless resolution, he knocked at 
die door, and was ushered up stairs. 

Seated on an old aim-chair, of curi- 
ously carved oak, placed before a lar^ 
table, completely covered with ledgers 
and account- books, sat an old man, 
bending intently over an estimate that 
lay before him. His legs were crossed 
over each other, and the whole body 
seemed bent with age. His features 
were long, thin, and ^arp; and the 
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dim and dingy rays of the sun, as they 
crept through the dirty windows, fell 
full upon it, and gave a sleek appear- 
ance to his skinny and morose face. 
The grey shaggy eyebrows were nearly 
drawn down over two twinkling grey 
eyes, that were intently poring over the 
paper; while a few silvery-grey hairs 
escaped from beneath a skull-cap that 
fitted close on his head. On the one 
hand, there was a phial of physic, 
partly emptied into a tumbler of water, 
from which he every now and then 
sipped, to check a low, but hollow 
cough, that seemed to rise from his 
lungs. On the other, there were heaps 
of gold, silver, and notes. This being 
was Mr. Crawford, senior. 

As Maurice had not given his name, 
he stood by the door, after being shown 
into the room, for some seconds, hardly 
able to convince himself that this was 
his father. 

A sudden and death-like paleness 
spread itself over the rigid face of the 
old man, as he was about to sweep the 
gold into the bag ; and dropping the 
bag, he grasped hold of the two arms 
of thechairwithhisscraggy fists. Mau- 
rice ran towards him to render him as- 
sistance. 

"James! — James 1" he cried, in a 
hollow, broken voice; "James, put 
that money into the bag, and give — it 
— to — me." He had mistaken him for 
his clerk. 

Maurice did as was desired. His 
eyes were closed j the jingling of the 
money made him open them ; but be 
grasped the bag convulsively. 

The spasm lasted for some time, but 
he recovered directly they were ofi"; 
and then, for the first time, he noticed 
the presence of a stranger. His cold 
suspicious eye glanced upon him from 
head to foot ; but so many years' ab- 
sence, at Maurice's time of life, had 
completely obliterated all recollection 
of his son from his mind. Casting a 
hasty glance upon the bag that he still 
grasped in his hand, to see that it was 
safe, he slowly asked him his business, 
and what had brought him there. 

Respectfully, but boldly, Maurice 
addressed himself to his father, and 
told him, unreservedly, the whole of 
the circumstances that had induced 
him thus abruptly to leave his school; 
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and closed his speech by expressJDg 
his fixed determination never to return 
to that school again. 

" There is but one way to my favour, 
sir," said the father : " and that is, to 
return instantly from whence you came, 
and wait there until 1 send for you." 

Maurice again repeated his firm re- 
solution not to return ; and added, that 
no power on earth should induce him 
todo io; though he was willing enough, 
he added, to obey him on every other 
point. 

" You are right, sir ; perfectly right," 
said the &ther, his wan features wear- 
ing an expression of the most bitter 
and caustic irony. " You think, like 
many fools, I suppose, that I am rich : 
.and BO I suppose you must play the 
fine gentleman. And," he added, with 
a sneer, " pray, what would you do, 

" I would go to college, sir, to finish 
an education well, that has been but, 
at best, indifferently begun." 

" To college !" exclaimed, or rather 
shrieked ou,l, the old man, as if there 
was bankruptcy in the very name. " To 
college !" 

Maurice bowed assent. 
" It is well, sir! it is welll" conti- 
nued the parent, with increasing ve- 
hemence ; and then, as if suddenly 
forgtfting his age, he started upon his 
feet, and walked up to his son, while 
his whole frame seemed quivering with 
rage. " So, you would have me send 
you to that nest of vice to ruin myself, 
would you? — to squander away that 
which has cost me sleepless nights to 
gather, and which I have earned by 
the hard sweat of my brow 7 Never— 
do you hear me?" he added, with a. 
fury that was terrible to behold, in one 
that appeared with one foot in the 
grave; " never will I consent. Once 
more I command you; return, or I'll 
disown you — I'll cut you off for ever !" 

" I have said It, sir ; nothing shall 
induce me to return there." 

The lips of the infuriated old man 



moved inarticulately for a few mo- 
ments, as though he were choked, and 
his little grey eyes glared witi rage, 
while he paced violently to and fro in 
the narrow chamber. 

Mauricestoodfirm. Suddenly clench- 
ing his scraggy and trembling bands, 
he rushed upon him, and exclaimed, 
with a perfect shout, ** Out of my 
house, you scoundrel, and don't show 
your face to me again. Begone! — I 
abhor you ! — You are a very serpent in 
my sight !" 

The rebellious son did not wait for a 
second bidding, but coolly walked oat 
of the house, inwardly determined 
never to enter it again, unless inde- 
pendent through his own endeavours. 
He was not greatly surprised W the 
result of his visit, as he had partly ex- 
pected something of the kind. " With 
measured step, and slow," he sauntered 
down the street, and tried to whistle as 
he went along, but somehow he could 
not. Suddenly, he heard some one 
running hard behind him. 

"Sir, sir!" shouted the servant, 
white Maurice stopped ; " Mr. Craw- 
ford desires you will return, sir." 

" Tell your master that I dare not 
break the solemn iuiuactions he has 
laid upon me; and he will never see 
me under his roof again, but as an 
independent man." And satisfying him- 
self with this message, he resumed bis 

So much for an avaricious father ! 

With many a bitter curse upon the 
cruelty of his fate, and the wretched 
author of his sorrows, he wandered on 
towards the water's-side, without any 
specific object. 

It was not long, however, ere he had 
determined what to do. Almost all 
the ships in the liver were in want of 
hands, and Maurice entered on board 
a collier; though, had he known " the 
pleasures of the sea,'' before it was too 
late to retract, it is a question whether 
he would have tried them. 

(To be tontiMued.) 
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THE HOUR OF DEATH.— A Poem. 

Bt Jobn Chablu Hall, Author or The Storm, Hi8CEi,LAirEon& 

PoiTHT, &c. &c. Sec. 



uoae nunc umdu in loco — 

nllida, ligulsi nndolm, 

N«C Dt tolei dabii jocoa.— ^•ft'iaa'f Addritt te tit Saul. 

Wbo shiU tempt irith waoderiD; feet. 

The dark iiDbattoni*d infinite abrw. 

And tbro' the pkluble obacura find out, 

Bi« oncouth wa.ji HiLToif. 

Scene.— He boor of midnight— the interior of ■ amall chamber. 



What U death— oh I spirit say. 
Tell to mortal, woDd'riog ctay ? 



" What is death ?" — 'tig to be free. 
To join the great equality. 

Mortal. 
Tell me, angel, need I fear, 
Since the close of life draws near-- 
Now the lip and brilliant eye. 
Lose their lustre— fade and die ; 
(From the hour-g-lass in my hand, 
Quickly flows, life's ebbing sand) ; 
Tell me ; can 1 reach the shore — 
Land of bliss for ever more ? 
Guide my spirit, bid it rise. 
Wing its flight to yonder skies. 

A.VQZL. 

Mortal, mortal 1 why 

Now the end of life dr 

Hark ! thy Saviour intercedes. 

He for sinners e?er pleads. 

He will teach — point out the road. 

Guide you to his bless'd abode. 

Mortal. 
On life's tempestuous sea, 
Storms of mis'ry burst o'er me. 
On the mat where want reclines. 
On this couch where anguish pines : 
I shall never gain a name. 
Known in hist'ry — known to fame — 
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The Hour of Death. 

Mark my languid }ialf-clos'd eye. 
Hear the ttembliog:— deep-drawn sigh- 
Hear the tnUTin'rings of despair. 
Say you " talent once dwelt here ?" 



Yes ; those eyes with love have beam'd— 
Prom each orbit, light hath stream'd. 



But neglect hath stung me sore ; 
Hope's wild raptures thrill do more. 
Soon shall name and mem'ry fade — 
Id the tomb this form be laid ; 
SooD this body ^ield ita trust, 
Sleep forgotten in the dust ; 
Soon this throbbing heart lie still. 
Bending to its Maker's will. 
World ! no more of thy desires I 
Quencb'd the flame of fame's bright fires I 
(Weep, my soul 1 in dreams divine- 
Earth and care no longer mine.) 
Angel, I will wing my flight. 
Soar to realms of pure delight- 
Hark ! — that voice ; — " Leave, leave this clay ; 
Sister siurit, come away." 



That voice, it seemed to say. 
Mortal, to thy ling'ring clay, 
" Oh ! prisoner of this vale, 
Brighter scenes thy spirit hail I — 
Hasten — with thy Maker live ; 
Joy and bliss to you I give." 



That sweet — that stilt small v(»ce. 
Bid my panting heart rejoice. 
Jesus! 'fore thy feet I fall ;— 
Saviour — Life — my hope — my all !— 
Bid, — oh I bid my spirit flee : — 
May it wing its flight to Thee ! 
A dim mist absorbs me quite ; 
Steals my senses, shuts mv sight ;— 
Ling'ring here, I lose my breath, 
(See, those eyelids close in death,) 
Nature sinks beneath disease. 
What can give the sinner ease. 
Till, with peace^ bis dying bed — 
When each eardily joy has fled ? 
Jesus I thou this heart can cheer ;— 
Blest, even then, when Thou art near. 
Death t where is thy sting ? I cry ; 
Grave ! where is thy victory ? 



7, Bath Place,. Kentington. 
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THE RANDOM SENTENCE, 
Gmtinued from page IGO. 



Meantime, Seabright wai an alternate 
pie; to hopes and fears. The first, 
Lady Isabella Btrove to raise, and the 
latter to repress. This amiable young 
lady had become really partial to the 
captain, and resoWed to assist the pas- 
sion which, it was plainly perceivable, 
he entertained for Ausonia ; but she 
found it impossible to quell his suspi- 
cioaa concerning her supposed attach- 
mentto Glanwilliam. And on Isabella 
expostulating with him, on the folly of 
such an idea, he plainly Intimated that 
her words had no wei^t with him, as 
he doubted not they were only dictated 
bj a mistaken kindness, lest he should 
sink a victim to despair. 

"Well, well," said she, "then, as 
iLe puritans of old said, when their 
swords descended on some unfortunate 
cavalier's pate, — ' Perish in thy unbe- 
lief;'" and, with these words, she left 

bim. 

This caused honest John Seabright 
to reflect. He revolved every little in- 
cident which had occuned since his 
introduction to Mrs. Dowdeswell's fa- 
mily. But. as water, which has been 
miied with poison, still retains its 
deadly nature, though sweetened with 
honey, and made palatable with wine, 
(0 did his mind, which had been em- 
bittered by the drugs of Alfred's sophis- 
try, pervert the good effect of all our 
hero's cogitations, and render noxious 
the whole : inasmuch, that he said 
aloud, " At all events, she loves not 
me;" and, with a clouded brow and 
beating heart, he bent his steps home- 
wards, resolving to tear himself from a 
place holding one for whom he would 
resign life itself, but who he now de- 
spaired of ever calling his. 

Still, however, he lingered, day after 
day, stealing amid the gay throng 
which diurnally crowded the public 
walks, in hopes of catching a glimpse 
of the form he loved, though he could 
not summon sufficient resolution to 
visit the family with whom she resided. 
At the expiration of another fort- 
night, Seabright made up his mind to 
go in earnest, but not without bidding 
AuRonia farewell ; therefore, " screw- 
ing up his courage to the sticking 



I^ace," he bent his steps to the Marine 
Parade. Mrs. Dowdeswell and family, 
he was informed by the servant, were 
out, but Miss Freelove was alone, in 
the garden. 

" Alone, in the garden ! That will 
do," said he, as he proceeded thither ; 
where, bending over a bed of violets, 
he saw the fail Ausonia. If sorrow and 
secret anxiety had made Seabright'a 

Eallid cheek still more pale, his eye 
!ss animated, and his step less firm, 
than was wont, some uitknown cause 
had not made less alteration in Au- 
sonia ; and her blanched lip and at- 
tenuated foim showed that all was not 
at peace about the heart 

" Heavens 1 CaptEun Seabr^ht," said 
she, startling at his approach ; " I 
thought you had left Brighton? But 
you have been ill ; I am sure you have, 
for — oh, you look so very pale I" and 
her own cheek grew whiter as she 
spoke. 

Seabright's pulse throbbed at these 
expressions of interest ; but fearing to 
delude himself, he took her hand with 
some emotion, as he replied : " I have 
not been very well ; my mind has been 
unsettled, and rendered melancholy, by 
the distresses of a friend; distresses 
which 1 could not alleviate.'' 

" I sincerely hope the contrary," 
said Ausonia, with a look of pity ; 
" for that would, indeed, be the aepth 
of misery. Come, you must tell me 
this tale of sorrow. You know there 
is no poison without its antidote : and 
I may fortunately light upon some 
healing balm for your friend's woes. 
Won't yon confide in me ?" and pass- 
ing her slender white fingers through 
her tresses of dark hair, to part them 
from her forehead, she bent upon him 
a look so full of sweetness and arch- 
ness, that, had he been a free-mason, 
and thus urged to reveal the secrets of 
his craft, he could not possibly have 
withstood the entreaty. Leading her, 
therefore, towards a garden-seat, and 
placing himself by her side, still re- 
taining the hand which he had taken, 
and which he coveted to possess for 
ever, he tremblingly said: " Myfriend, 
dearest madam, is one to whom nature 
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bos denied those outward graces calcu- 
lated to attract the eye ; but, to make 
some amends, she has given him a 
heart capable of appreciating, to their 
MleA e^rteut, the amiable virtues be- 
longing to your softer sex ; upon one 
of which, he has placed his best affec- 
tions, but he dares not. Miss Freelove, 
— he dares not tell her so, fearful of 
the ridicule he should provoke in pre- 
suming to think that one, who is all 
loveliness, would even listen to the 
prayer of him who has only an upright 
neart to offer. Besides, were it not so, 
he doubts whether success would at- 
tend adeclarotion.ashefearsherafiec- 
tions are in abotber's keeping. This is 
the fountain which feeds his sorrows, 
and whose stream is so plentiful, that I 
anticipate it will speedily overflow, and 
totally overwhelm that which it once 
nourished. Now, tell me. Miss Free- 
love, where the herb is to be plucked 
which shall restore his mind to health ? 
He cannot reveal his love; he cannot 
support the suppresgioa of it ; he knows 
not haw a disclosure would be received ; 
be dare not hazard the experiment of 
making one. What ought — what can 
he do?" 

Ausonia was silent: mischief will 
ever keep a woman so. She plucked 
a rose to pieces which grew near her, 
and then transferred its colour to her 
cheek ; then grew pale again. Now 
she looked at the sky, and anon upon 
the earth : albeit, her confusion was so 
great, that she scn-ce knew where to 
look. At length, however, she raised 
her head, and Seabright breathed thick, 
as he watched the action. He almost 
fancied himself some culprit, and she 
the judge about to put on the black 
cap to doom his death. But, no; a 
beam was on her cheek, and it lit up a 
ray of hope in his hearL Her lip 
trembled, as it dropped the gentle ac- 
cents of her reply. " Since you ask 
my advice," she said, " 1 will give it 
without hesitation." (She was not per- 
haps aware, how much of it there was 
in ner manner while speaking.) " Let 
your friend seek some opportunity of 
meeting with the lady alone, and let 
bim coin some tale, like that which you 
have now told me. Whilst he repeats 
it, let him fix his eye upon the fair one's 
features, and trace every emotion which 
may cross them ; and when he has con- 



cluded, bid bim mark well their expres- 
sion. Should a frown shade the brow, 
or displeasure close the eye; should 
she withdraw her hand from his, and 
curl her lip; bid him abandon hope, 
for all his fears are justified. But 
should the colour crimsoa her temple ; 
should she continue silent ; should her 
hand remain passive, and the slightest 
smile approach her cheek ; let him pity 
her confusion — let him spare her the 
confession that she returns his love } 
and let him take shame to himself for 
supposing the affections of her heart 
would ever be influenced by an out- 
ward form." 

As Ausonia spoke, Seabright did not 
fail to obey her hint ; and we may sup- 
pose with what feelings he saw the 
timid blush, the acquiescent smile, the 
approving glance, which presented them- 
selves upon her angelic countenance, as 
she energetically spoke the few con- 
cluding words. " Celestial creature 1" 
he exclaimed, dropping on his knee, 
and pressing both bauds to his lips. 
" Is it possible— can it be — that yon 
will vouchsafe to look on a being like 
myself? Oh, Ausonia! Ausonia I you 
have launched my heart into the silver 
sea of felicity! — henceforth you shall 
be its only pilot, and all its actions be 
steered by your hand." 

" I fear, then, the helm will be held 
but unsteadily," said Ausonia. 

" Be it so. Our's shall be a voyage 
of pleasure ; 'twill therefore matter little 
how often we diverge from the intended 
course. But say, my Ausonia! when 
shall Lord High Admiral the Church 
give orders for us to sail in consort?" 

" Stop, stop I" said Ausonia, laugh- 
ing. We have ueither of us received 
our commission yet ; recollect, there 
are friends to be consulted ; leave to 
be obtained; and a thousand other 
formulate be gone through." 

" Which may just as well be done 
after we are united," said Seabright, in 
a tone of entreaty. 

" United ! — Ah, Seabright ! may you 
never transpose the third and foarth 
letters of that word, and wish the knot 
that binds us to be untied." 

" Were I not sure you jest," said 
the captain, " I should be inclined to 
rail you for that sentence. No, no, 
my loved girl! entertain not such a 
thought, even in playfhlness; for, be 
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assured, Uie last pulsation of life will 
tbrob ibr you ; and not till my feelings 
are dumb, and my heart cold in deatlb, 
will I cease to bless the hour in which 
you smiled upon me." 

" And if Seabrigbt be half so fond a 
husband as he is a lover, I never shall 
repent uaiting my fate to his," mur~ 
mured Ausonia, with all the confiding 
sweetness or tone and manner with 
which the timid maiden ever whispers 
her affectioa in tie ear of a chosen ad- 

Thus, in the mutual interchange of 
TOWS, did an hour on the wings of speed 
By away, and already was a second one 
entered upon in the same manner, when 
they were interrupted by the silky voice 
of Ariosto Jingle, Esq., shouting in the 
octave note, " Where is Captain Sea- 
hright? by all the gods and little fishes, 
I must see him." 

" A pest upon that simpleton ! what 
can he want?" cried Seabrigbt, pro- 
voked at tbe interruption. 

" To anause you with his blunders, I 
suppose," replied Ausonia, with a smile. 

" May I never run twenty knots en 
hour when chasing an enemy," ex- 
claimed Seabrigbt ; " if dame nature ever 
made so complete an hallucination, as 
when forming the intellects of this fop- 
pish ape, but here he comes. 

" Oh Captain Seabrigbt," said Ariosto, 
approBcbing ; " who, think you, has jist 
arrived, and is inquiring for you ?" 

" I have not the remotest idea." 

" No other than Miss Rokeby, your 
aunt. She bafi come to Brighton on a 
visit to Mrs. Dowdeswell, and hearing 
you have returned to England, has ex- 
prissed a wish to see you, not having 
done BO since you were tio years old." 

" Indeed ! pray then be good enough 
to say I will wait upon her immediately." 

" By all means," said Jingle ; " but 
be quick, for she is in a monstrous hurry 
to see you, and I'm sure you'll like her, 
she is such a dear good-natured old 
soul;" and so saying, he glided from 
the place with all the would-be grace 
and lightness of a fawn. 

" Come, my life," said Seabrigbt, 
" this will be an admirable beginning 
to introduce you to my relations, Miss 
Rokehy will be delighted with the 
choice I bavemade." And without wait- 
ing a reply, he drew Ausonia'sarm within 
his, and led her towards the house. 

Vol. II.— No. 11. 



On reaching the drawing-room. Sea- 
bright found Miss Rokeby surrounded 
hy all the family, who seemed perfectly 
charmed with her affability of manners 
and lively remarks. She was an old 
maid of sixty, but in every respect the 
reverse of the Honourable Miss Viper; 
as so far from endeavouring by artificial 
means to conceal her real age, it ap- 
peared to be her greatest pride, as she 
was attired in that plain, yet handsome 
style, so much more becoming to elderly 
ladies than the gay and juvenile costume 
which many think proper to assume. 
Her figure was petite and prim, and her 
whole appearance venerable ; but her 
features were small, and far from being 
strongly marked with the usual lines of 
age, although her hair was white as the 
" new shorn fleece," and her head had 
a slight oscillatory movement. She 
wore a pair of large blue spectacles, 
which added greatly to her reverend 
appearance. When she spoke, the tone 
of her voice, though tremulous from 
age, was melodious, and gave token of 
its rich volume in former days ; and 
her laugh rung like a cheerful peal 
sounded on a clear-toned bell to an- 
nounce glad tidings. 

" Oh here comes your nephew at 
last," said Mrs. Dowdeswell, on seeing 
Seabrigbt. 

"Where is he? Let me look at him, 
the dear little fellow," said Miss Rokeby, 
rising, but stopping short as soon as 
she saw him, and holding up her hands, 
"Lord, bless us! John, my boy," she 
exclaimed, " why how you have shot 
up since I saw you last ; you are quite a 
man 1 declare 1 I vow I should never 
have known you." 

" Do you think not, dear madam V 
said Seabrigbt, shaking her warmly by 
the hand ; " I cannot say the same of 
you, for really you look no older than 
you did twenty years ago, and I should 
have recollected your features in a mo- 
ment." 

"Ho! ho! hoi" cried Jingle, laugh- 
ing at what appeared to him a very 
ticklish idea. 

" Ah, you young people have sur- 

firising memories," returned the old 
ady ; " now, my old friend Mrs. 
Dowdeswell, had not the slightest re- 
membrance of me, till I recalled to her 
mind the hours of happiness we had 
spent in our girlish days." 
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" And then I knew yon directly," 
cKclaimed Mra. Dowdeswell. 

" No wonder, no wonder," interrupted 
the cbatly spinster, as she drew ber 
nephew and Auaooia on one side, and 
whispered, but loud enough for the latter 
to hear : " John, my love, who is that 
pretty rosebud you hare there so snugly 
tucked under your arm, eh, boy ?" 

" A blossom, my dearest madam, 
which I trust ere long to pluck from 
amidst its kindred flowers, and to wear 
in my bosom." 

" Hey day ! how came your ugly 
face to attract so lovely a plant ? — Nay, 
don't pout, young lady, for if the seeds 
of virtue and honour which I know were 
planted in his bosom when a youth, 
nave prodoced a good crop ; you will 
have no cause to regret any deficieacy 
■a his appearance." 

" Upon my honour, madam," cried 
Signora Romaniini, who came up at 
that moment aod heard the few con- 
cluding words, " you are vastly com- 
plimentary, you will really put your 
nephew out of all conceit with his coun- 
tenance, but tlie savage is not so very 
frightful eitlier," and as slie apoke, she 
laid her hand upon his shoulder. At 
this moment Clanwilliam entered the 
room, and as his eye caught this action 
of Adelaide, he started, and turned pale. 

Alfred's insinuations had at first made 
but sli^t impression upon the mind of 
Clanwilliam, but reflection had brought 
to memory many little incidents, that, 
small and insignificant in themselves, 
only required to be seen through the 
ma^ifying glass of suspicion, to assume 
an alarming and terrific appearance. 
Through this medium they were viewed 
by Clanwilliam, who daily became more 
and more convinced of young Dowdes- 
well's correctness. In the same manner 
that ink when first committed to paper, 
will appear faint, but gradually it be- 
comes deeper and blacker ; and should 
by accident a drop of acid fall upon the 
line, it instantly assumes a colour like 
jet. Thus did Clanwilliam's suspicious 
grow stronger, until the drop of acid, 
in the shape of the action he had just 
witnessed in Adelaide, sunk into his 
mind, and dyed every doabt with the 
deepest black. For nearly a minute, 
be paused on the threshold, when being 
perceived by Mrs. Dowdeswell, (who 
kindly welcomed him,) he advanced. 



and was introduced to Mias Rokeby, 
with whom he entered into immediate 
conversation, though in a state of ex- 
treme agitation, which being perceived 
by Ausonia, she inquired the reason of 
his apparent melancholy. 

" Nothing," he replied, "more than 
that I have Just parted from Mackenzie, 
and he has, 1 suppose, infected me with 
his own low spirits." 

" Mr. Mackenzie low spirited !" ex- 
claimed Ausonia, " What can have 
occurred to damp his volatility ?" 

" 1 presume the departure of Lady 
Isabella Mornington," returned Clan- 
william, " who you know left Brighton 
for London the day liefore yesterday, as 
her sister is taken suddenly and danger- 
ously ill i but I hope she will speedily 

" And when she does so," said Mia* 
Preelove, " 1 trust it will be accom- 
panied by her sister in restored health 
and beauty. What a pity she is not 
here, she would have so many nurses to 
attend her. And I'd gage my ring 
against the College of Physicians, that 
between us all, we should outdo the 
doctors." 

" You are a good kind young lady," 
observed Miss Rokeby, " pray come 
and sit by me, excuse my ofiering a 
chair on the lefl, as the right is occu- 
pied by Mr. Jingle, whom you must 
know is the very prototype of a lover I 
had forty years since." 

" Forty yeare !" exclaimed the young 
ladies at once; " Gracious 1 .what a 
long time ago." 

" Ha 1 ha I ha ! so you no doubt 
think; yet 'twould take much to tempt 
me back again to youth; you cannot, 
my dears, imagine the pleasure we old 
women take in the respect and attention 
so generously awarded us by the young, 
and our very hearts glow when we are 
enabled to advise and caution, from our 
own experience, and thus preserve many 
an innocent being from the snares which 
surround her ; heigho 1 These were 
my poor mother's remarks, when I first 
knew poor Popinjay ; — you remember 
Hmothy ?" contmued Miss Rokeby, 
turning to Mrs. Dowdeswell. 

" Perfectly," replied the latter, " and 
have frequently remarked the likeness 
between htm and Mr. Jingle." 

" It is that which has produced my 
predilection in favour of the young 
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gentleman," returned the gpioster, who 
seemed to grow again youthful and 
lorely, as she launched into a cheerful 
and antinated history of her youoger 
days, apd the many tempting offers she 
bad declined. — After thus wearing away 
the morning, the circle broke up to 
dress for dinner, and Hiss Rokehy, 
attended by Seabright, returned to the 
apartments, she had hired as a residence 
during her temporary visit to Brighton, 
after promising to call on her friends 
the next day, which she did, as also 
every following one for a week. During 
this time, the lovers experienced no in- 
terruption from the Honourable Miss 
Viper, although that amiable maiden, by 
raeeng of her colleague, dined often with 
the family, and succeeded in some mea- 
sure in establishing herself in the good 
graces of the lady at its head : towards 
Seabiight, she invariably maintained a 
cold reterve, and no one suspected they 
bad ever been preyiously acquainted. 
With Hiss Rokeby, she was at open 



warfare, as on being presented, the 
spinster had observed " that there must 
be something magnetic in old maids, 
for if there were two in a place, they 
were sure to find each other ouL" 

"Old maids!" said Joau, snufflin?. 
We'll have that cleared up. I am 
twenty years your junior, at least, I am 
sure. 

" And, about twelve years before I 
was your age, which I should imagine, 
from yonr appearance, is about forty," 
returned Hiss Eokeby, *' I had the 
epithet old maid first bestowed upon 
me. Therefore you have been one 
exactly that period of time." 

This observation sealed Miss Viper's 
hatred, who ejaculated her usual 
" humph I" accompanied by a most 
malignant glance, her nose glowing 
with tenfold redness, and then turned 
upon her heel, inwardly vowing ven- 
geance. 



WILT THOW LOVE HE THEN ? 



BT THE aUTHOa OF 



' LITTLE LAYS FOR LITTLE LBARlfERS." 



Thou say'st that 1 am fair. 

And in these sunny cheeks. 
The healthful bloom of youth 

Host eloquently speaks ! 
But age will come anon, 

Ana wrinkle this fair brow ; 
Then wilt thou love me thea. 

As thou dost love me now? 

When fairer forms thou see'st. 

With redder — riper lips ; - 
Dark eyes whose dazzling light. 

Will these dull orbs eclipse : 
Wilt not at some fair shrine, 

In adoration bow. 
But swear to love me then. 

As thou dost love me now? 

Thou say'st my mind is stor'd 

With virtue, love and truth. 
Charms which through age steal on. 

Will bind thee as in youth. 
But hearts grow cold with time, 

Forgot is passion's vow. 
And thou'lt not love me tlien. 

As thou dost love me now I 
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Tbe midnight bell had tolled, but the 
inmates of the Castle of Raveoswood 
were br from sharing the repose of the 
hour. Lights were flitting about in 
varioos parts of the building, and the 
voice of mourning was heard within its 
walls. The few male inmates now 
vithia were assembled round a blazing 
fire in the great hall, the disregarded 
flagOB standing untested beside them; 
they sat in gloomy silence, grief and 
amazement strongly depicted in tbeir 
nigged features. On the opposite side 
the female domestics were huddled to~ 
gether in a trembling, whispering group, 
as if driyen by tenor and apprehension 
at this unwonted hour to seeic the pro- 
tection and companionship of their 
fellows. 

The erent which had spread such 
consternation through the castle, 
was the death of its youthful chief. 
Lord Julian of Ravenswood, had been 
found murdered in a neighbouring 
wood, through which he was supposed 
to hare been passing soon after sunset. 
His body had been discovered by some 
attendants, whom the Lsdy Imogen, 
his sister, alarmed at his protracted 
stay, had despatched to meet him. Sir 
Osmond, the uncle of the murdered 
youth, and his nearest male relative, 
was gone in pursuit of the murderers, 
supposed to be some of the numerous 
and desperate troop of robbers with 
which this wood was known to be in- 
fested ; a supposition, which was con- 
firmed on esamining the body of the 
unfortunate youth, by their missing se- 
veral valuable articles which he was in 
the habit of wearing; such as a small, but 
exquisitely made, Turkish dagger, in- 
laid with precious stones; the jewelled 
a^rette that fastened the white plume 
in his cap, and a miniature set in dia- 
monds, which he always wore in his 
bosom. And his sister, who bad seen 
him ride away at noon, radiant in 
health and happiness, now watched 
beside his bloody and untimely bier: 
dark and gloomy was the ancient cham- 
ber of state at all times, save when the 
blaze of a thousand lights betokened 
some magnificent festivity, but now it 
was the chamber of moaraing, lit only 
by two wax-lights in silver sconces. 



placed on a table at the upper end of 
the apartment. 

In the centre was a low coucb, on 
vhicb lay the lifeless body of the un- 
happy Julian, and stretched upon it 
the less inanimate form of Imogen ; 
they were twins, and in their sixteenth 
year ; and as the sister knelt beside 
the brother's bier, her arms encircling 
the loved clsy, as if she feared it would 
be snatched from her embrace ; her 
cheek pressed close to his — her golden 
ringlets intermixed with those as bright, 
and almost as luxuriant ; the same slight 
graceful figures — the same features — 
the same pale, beautifulexpression; they 
were indeed so much alike, that, but 
for the difference of their garments, 
they could scarcely have been known 
apart. When first the corpse of her 
brother had met her view, she had 
thrown herself upon with a shriek of 
piercing agony, clung to it with the 
energy of despair, and would not again 
be separated from it : and when at 
length they sought by force to drag her 
from the chamber, she suddenly re- 
covered herself by a violent effort, 
and standing erect, exclaimed, with a 
look and gesture of command, while 
her blue eye flashed through its tears. 

" I, alas ! am Lady aad Mistress of 
Ravenswood ; now, do you acknowledge 
me as such ?" she asked of the surround- 
ing attendants. 

All simultaneously bent tbeic knee 
before her in silent homage, " then, as 
such obey me," she continued, " leave 
me, all of you, — I must, I will be left 
alone to my sorrow." 

There was no disputing a command 
BO given ; all turned and left the cham- 
ber. The lady stood in the same atti- 
tude of dignified command till the last 
had departed. 

As he crossed the threshold, she 
sprang forward and drew the bolt be- 
hind him; and having thus, as she 
deemed, secured herself from intru»on, 
she abandoned herself to the unrestrain- 
ed indulgence of her grief. She again 
threw herself beside the bier, and em- 
braced the pale form reposing there 
with passionate tenderness. She did 
not sigh — she did not weep, but looked 
on the face of the beauteous dead, till 
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her eyes seemed starting from their 
sockets. At length her despair found 
irords ; "Julian! brother! wecameinto 
the world together, together we will 
leave it. Why should I stay behind 
when thou art gone ? My pride ! my 
joy! my second self! this once fair 
earth is now a wilderness to me! but 
why do I embrace thy senseless clay, 
when thy. pure immortal spirit is in 
heaven! Ab! mine is on the wing 
to join thee ! brother, I come I I 
come !" 

TTiere was frenzy in the look and tone 
EU she pressed one last, fervent kiss on 
his marble forehead ; and starting up, 
she walked with hurried step across the 
room, and by the help of a etoot, which 
stood in an embrasure of one of the 
high Gothic windows, climbed in an in- 
stant to its dizzy led^. She threw 
open the window, it looked upon a 
moonlit lake. Imogen turned to 
gaze for the last time on her brother's 
bier, then repeating the words, " I 
come! I come!" and extending her 
arms towards the glistening waters, 
Ehe prepared to take the fatal leap, 
when she was suddenly arrested by a 
Toice, wliich exclaimed, in a solemn 
authoritative tone, "Thou shall do no 
marder," the lady started towards the 
qaarter whence the voice proceeded, 
and beheld the stately form of Father 
Anselm, the family confessor, emerg- 
ing from behind some tapestry, which 
concealed a private entrance to the 
chamber, and which had till now es- 
caped her recollection. 

" Fond, foolish girl," he continued; 
" dost thou murmur because the dead 
is talceu from thee, for, as it were a 
moment's space ? and by thy own rash 
act wouldst thou have banished thyself 
for an eternity from that bright heaven 
in which he dwells in bliss?" 

These words, spoken in a tone as 
affectionate as it was impressive, had 
the desired effect ; the lady bowed her 
head and wept, and suffered the father 
to hand her down from her perilous 
elevation, and lead her to a seat in a 
distant part of the chamber. 

Pleased to see these tears, which, he 
hoped, would quench the fever of her 
brain, the good father for some time 
permitted her to weep on in silence; 
at length he continued, "yes, daugh- 
ter, weep OD ; these are .tears of sweet 
contrition foi the impious thought, 
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which, in an unguarded moment, entered 
your heart." 

"Ah! father, forgive me I" replied 
the humbled and repentant girl ; " for- 
give me ! it was madness." 

" 1 do for^ve thee, Imogen ; and, 
since Heaven ordains it, live the last 
frail blossom of a blighted bough." 

" But not in this cold world," inter- 
rupted the maiden, " which is hence- 
forth a wilderness to me; I will retire 
to some peaceful convent, and Bpeod 
my joyless days in prayers and tears 
for my lost brother." 

"'Thou canst do better, daughter, 
than hut weep yonr brother's cQuh ; 
thou canst avenge it." 

" That be our kinsman's care, who 
will inherit my brother's lands and 
title." 

" He is the man." 

" How, father ! I understand you 
not," replied the lady, with a look of 
utter astonishment. 

The confessor cast a cautious ^ance 
around the room, as if fearful of being 
heard, then dropping his voice to an 
expressive whisper, repeated, " Sir Os- 
mond is the murderer I" 

" My uncle !" exclaimed the lady, 
Imogen : " father, thou art mad to say 
this : it is impossible 1" 

" Daughter, it is tine 1 Know yon 
this token ; and he put into her hands 
a small but h^hly wrought Turkish 
dagger." 

" It is his ! it is Julian's !" die id- 
stantly ejaculated ; " given hiro by the 
very kinsman whose honour, whose hu- 
manity, you thus impeach 1 But tell 
me, father, whence had you this ?" 

" listen, then, and learn, my daugh- 
ter, how I became possessed of this ; 
and with it thy false kinsman's secreL 
I was wandering, as is ray frequent 
wont in the rosy twilight, among the 
ruins of St. Olave's Abbey, and musing 
on the stately wrecks of former great- 
ness mouldering to decay ; I had climbed 
up a narrow stair, moss-grown and 
broken in many places, which led to a 
tnrret,whosewailB,covefed with thickly- 
matted ivy, had withstood the corrod- 
ing touch of time, and which commands 
an extensive view of the surrounding 
country. The last tint of the westeqi 
sun had faded, and the moon and all 
her starry train now shed their silvery 
lustre around, and still I lingered, and 
still I loved to gaze upon the sweet 
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■erenity of the Eteiw, when luddedly I 
saw two persons emerge from the sd- 
jouing Wod and enter tbe ruins beneath 
me, and I as suddenly recollected that 
thJB ruin was said to be the abode of 
robbers, who used it as a repository for 
their booty. I began to feel rather un- 
easy at my situation ; but since imme- 
diate escape was evidently impossible, 
I deteitnined lo remain in my present 
place of concealment, and, myself un- 
seen, take advantage of some of 
the numerous crevices in the old 
walls of the turret to watch the move- 
ments of Uie intruders. I did so, and 
saw them advance with swift and 
stealthy step into the centre of what 
had been the court, when, to my sur- 
prise and terror, they were joined by a 
third person, who seemed to spring out 
of the earth, so suddenly and unex- 
pectedly did he make his appearance. 
His figure was completely mu£Qed in a 
cloak, and his plumed bat was care- 
ftilly slouched over his brows. He 
sdvanced close up to tiie strangers, and 
asked. Id a low tone, but which the 
■tlllness of the night rendered dis- 
tinctly audible to me, ~ ' Is it done?' 
Vox answta' the foremost drew from 
under his cloak a naked sword, the 
blade of which, as he held it up in the 
moonlight, I saw was dimmed with a 
crimson stain. I shuddered. ' He died 
bard,' muttered the other ruffian ; ' and 
during the death-strife his attendant es- 
caped, and doubtless has, by this time, 
been the cause of alarming the castle, 
and we shall have the country up in 
arms lo less than an hourl' — ' Where 
is the portrait?' demanded their em- 
idoyer. — ' Here it is, my lord ; and 
here ts a purse and this other gewgaw, 
(the Turkish da^er I suppose).' — ' Tis 
well; take this for your pains; and 
now fly hence with what speed ye may ; 
let not to-morrow's sun see ye within 
ten leagues of Ravenswood as ye value 
)rour lives.' 

" The hirelings withdrew, and were 
soon lost in the shade of the wood, 
which they re^fintered. The master 
marderer remained standing alone, 
where his companions in guilt had left 
him; At length he muttered in a tone 
of exultation, * 'TIS done I 'tis done 1 
and she is mine ! Emttielihe is mine I 
Oh ! bliss UDUtterable I yet one more 
bk>w, and I am Lord of Ravenswood 1' 



That voice, — those words, — froze the 
blood within my veins. At this momeat 
a raven burst away from his ivy nest, 
under the battlements of the turret <hi 
which I stood, and Buttered around the 
hesd of the murderer, screaming and 
flapping his huge wings. Startled by 
this noise he looked up, and by a sud- 
den movement his hat fell off, and the 
moonlight shone full on his upturned 
face : lady, it was Sir Osmond 1" 
The Lady Imogen clasped ber hands 
together in speechless horror. The 
monk continued: — "Sir Osmond re- 
gained his hat, and placed it over hii 
brows ; then wrapping his cloak more 
closely around him, he quitted the 
ruins, and walked, with a hurried and 
agitated step, towards the castle, I 
watched him till be was lost in the 
distance, and then descended, and by 
a circuitous routs re-entered the castle, 
unperceived, by a hack door, which 
remained unclosed. In crossing the 
ruined court-yard, I saw something 
glittering on the ground, just where the 
knight had stood; it was this little 
da^r, lady." 

The excited maiden threw herself on 
her knees, exclaiming, impetuously, 
" May I indeed be the next to peri§h 
beneath this treacherous kinsman's 
arm, if I revenge not Julian's death 
upon hia murderer, which I will do, so 
witness all the blessed host of heaven, 
and register my vow on high 1" 

The sky had become suddenly ob- 
scured, and scarcely had Imogen 
finished speaking, when a peal of 
thunder rolled majestically over the 
castle, and died away in the distance. 

"Heaven accepts my vowsl" ei- 
claimed the beautiful enthusiast, risisg 
from her knees. *' But you, father, 
are its instrument; it is to you 1 iniKt 
look for counsel and assistance; you 
who are now my only friend." 

" Then my first counsel is, dear lady, 
that you leave immediately this castle, 
before Sir Osmond, by another blow, 
becomes indeed its master." 

"But whither shall I fij, father? 
Oh ! now, indeed, do I feel my orphan 
and isolated sUte I" And again tears 
coursed each other down the pale cheek 
of Imogen ; and her sobs impeded her 
ntterance. 

" Courage 1 deu daughter!" replied 
the coBfeuor, affecttoaately taking her 
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hand. "Put thy trust in Him who ia 
the Father of tbe fatherless, and be vill 
not forsake tbee. I should advise that 
jou taLe shelter for a time with the 
abbess of St. Ursula ; she is your near 
kinswoman, and dear friend, and will 
most gladly give yoa her protection. 
And now listen to me; there is a sub- 
terranean passage which leads from 
the castie chapel to the church of tbe 
Ursullnes, intended as a means of Sight 
to the sanctuary in case of utmost need. 
This secret, known but to myself, was 
imparted to me by yonr lady>mother on 
her death bed ; and I now earnestly 
intreat you, my ddughter, to avail your- 
self of it to quit the castle privately, 
and without toss of time ; and further, 
let your veil be found upon the rushy 
bank of the lake, that it may be thought 
you have really met that fate from 
which 30 late I rescued you I" 
" Be thought dead, father V 
" Ay, my daughter, that your flight, 
and its motive, be not suspected, which 
would mar all." 

"Tis well, father; 1 will in all 
things submit myself to your direction. 
One more adieu to this dear form, 
which I shall never behold again 1" 

She bent over the corpse, pressed 
one last, long kiss upon ila pale, cold 
brow; then, rising, exclaimed, with 
faultering accents, " Now, father, I 
ant ready," and walked hastily away 
from the bier, as if fearful of trusting 
herself with another look, leaving the 
chsmber by the tapestried door, through 
which the father had entered it. They 
proceeded by a private passage to the 
chapel, which they found empty, as 
was, indeed, to be expected at that 
hour. The father having touched a se- 
cret spring in one side of the altar, a 
sliding paonel disappeared, and dis- 
closed a steep flight of stone steps. 
They began the descent, the father 
carefully closing the pannel behind 
tbem. At the bottom of the flight was 
an iron-studded door, which was with 
difficulty opened by the mock and the 
lady. This passed, they found them- 
selves in a long, narrow, stone passage, 
whose cold damps struck a chill to the 
very heart of Imogen, while the ^loom, 
rendered visible, rather than dissipated 
by the feeble rays of the lamp, with 
which the monk had provided himself, 
&lle(t her with indefinable awe, and. 



elin^'ng to the arm of her protector, she 
hurried on in trembling silence. 

After proceeding for nearly a quarter 
of a mile, they ascended a second flight, 
where, by means of a similar concealed 
door, they presently found themselves 
in the church of the Ursulines, and 
close beside the high altar. Lady Imo- 
gen prostrated herself before an image 
of the Vitgin, devoutly rendered thanks 
for her present escape, and implored 
her further protection. 

While yet on her knees, the convent 
bell sounded for matins, and the sable 
sisterhood and white- robed novices 
thronged into tbe church. Father Aut 
selm and Imogen hid themselves behind 
a cluster of pillars, and joined, unseen, 
in their devotions. Tbe service ended, 
and all again proceeded to leave tfa« 
church as they nad entered it. As the 
last was departing, the monk came for- 
ward, and laying one hand on her arm, 
while he placed the forefinger of the 
other lightly on her lips, to impose 
silence, be began, — 

" Sister Agatha, be not alarmed, it ia 
I, father Ansel m." 

" Father Anselm 1" repeated tlit 
nun, in amazement; " here at this 
hour 1 why ? and who is this with you, 
father ?" 

" This is the Lady Imogen de Courcy, 
who comes to seek a sanctuary in your 
convent ; ask no more, but go from me 
to the Lady Abbess, and say that I en- 
treat to speak with her immediately and 
privately, on an affair of life and death," 

The nun went, and quickly returned 
to show the monk and Imogen into the 
private apartment of the Abbess, who, 
having heard her story, received the 
fair fugilivc with almost parental love, 
promising her every protection and as- 
sistance in her power. 

Here we will for awhile leave tady 
Imogen, and recur to some of the other 
personages of this eventful history. 

At the age of fifteen, Osmond de 
Courcy, left his native land, to seek on 
foreign shores that fortune which by in- 
heritance was but scantily meted out 
10 the youngest born of a family more 
noble than wealthy. He departed an 
open, brave, impetuous, reckless boy; 
he returned a bold and desperate liber- 
tine, whose boundless passions were his 
only laws. During the sixteen years h$ 
passed on the continent, ^reat changes 
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had taken place at home. Hia father 
was dead, and Ravenatrood, when he 
returned to it, was in possession of the 
widow of his eldest brother, who had 
been dead about a tweivemoDth. The 
bereaved and broken-hearted lady never 
held up her head after her husband's 
death : she aant into a state of dejec- 
tion, from which nothing could arouse 
her, and which soon reduced her to the 
brink of the grave. With what joy did 
she now welcome the return of her hus- 
band's brother, and nearest relative of 
her children. She felt that his preseuce 
had relieved her heart of an intolerable 
burthen, that she was now free to follow 
her beloved Julian, since in their uncle 
her orphans bad found a uatural guar- 
dian and friend. In less than a month 
after hie arrival, the disconsolate widow 
died, BOlemnly committing her children 
to SirOsmond'a care, and conjuring him 
to dischai|;e thetmst faithfully and affec- 
tionately for their father's sake. Six 
months after the baroness's death, her 
son, her darling Julian, had pressed a 
bloody bier, her gentle daughter was 
Buppoted to have been driven by de- 
spair to seek a watery grave, and Sir 
Oamond, the guardian uncle, was Lord 
of Ravenswood. Yet one more thing, 
and his triumph was complete. Eme- 
line must be his, — Emeline, the be- 
trothed of the murdered Julian, and the 
original of that portrait which had been 
torn from the yet warm bosom of his 
vicUm, to be placed by the murderer in 
his own. 

Love, if we may denominate by such 
a name his liberune feelings, was the 
ruling paasion of Sir Osmond's life ; — 
that to which all others ministered, and 
which, like the ocean's billows, bore 
down all that would oppose its impe- 
tuous course. Soon after his arrival in 
England, Sir Osmond had seen the 
Lady Emeline da Beaumont, was struck 
with her beauty, and immediately re- 
solved upon making her his, at what- 
ever cost. As Lord of Ravenswood, 
Sir Osmond became a constant visitor 
at Beaumont House; so constant, in- 
deed, that it was soon confidently re- 
ported and believed that he aspired to 
the hand of the lady Emeline, the only 
daughter of Sir Hugh de Beaumont, 
and the betrothed of the late Lord 
Julian. Faithful to his memory. Lady 
Emeline long remained shut up in her 
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chamber, and refused to see any body 
but her parentB. And when at length 
compelled to permit the visit of Sir 
Osmond, she received him with pale, 
averted looks, and answered all his 
attempts at conversation with tears and 
sighs, or execrations on the murderer of 
her beloved Julian. But when her 
father informed her that Sir Osmond 
had made known to him hia ardent love 
for her, and had asked bet band, Eme- 
line startled, nay, almost screamed with 
surprise and anguish. 

" He loves me I" she repeated, " he 
has dared to confess it ! but I have 
long doubted, more than doubted this, 
and it has awakened suspicions too 
horrible to name, almost to think of. 
Enough, — no power on earth shall ever 
make me hia." But this resolution, 
Lady Emeline, however willing, was yet 
powerless to preserve ; for her parents, 
who, so she became Baroness of Ravens- 
wood, cared little whether it were as 
the wife of the nephew or uncle, ridi- 
culed her grief and scruples, and, 
turning a deaf ear to her prayers and 
remonstrances, commanded her to re- 
ceive Sir Osmond, as became her future 
husband. In this light. Lady Emeline 
was determined never to regard him, 
aud the first time he ventured openly 
to address her in the language of ad- 
miration, declaring he was emboldened 
to do so by the sanction of her parents, 
who had promised to bestow her hand 
on him, she interrupted him by saying, 
— " To that, my lord, my consent is ne- 
cessary ; and on one condition, it shall 
not be withheld." 

" Name it," he exclaimed, eagerly. 
"I am thine, LordOsmond, on condition 
that the heads of Julian's murderers 
may whiten on thy castle gate, ere iny 
foot cross the threshold." 

" Cruel I you impose that which I 
never can fulfil ; the villains, despite 
my utmost vigilance, have escaped be- 
yond the arm of justice." 

" Of human justice, haply, not 
divine ; but since the murderers have 
fled, I trust they have put broad seas 
between us. 1 should live in dread, 
thinking I breathed the same air with 
them, lest it should be impregnated 
with pestilence for their destruction ; I 
should fear the fire would fall, and 
make one universal conflagration of the 
devoted land that lield tbem— that the 
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solid earth would open to engulf 

them." 

An involuntary groan burst from the 
lips of Sir Osmond, who remained as if 
spell-bound, eager, yet powerlesa, to 
stop with word or action those remarks, 
which, at whoever aimed, struck deeply 
in his conscious heart. Erheline con- 
tinued T " And for what has the mur- 
derer brought a curse upon his soul ? 
for paltry gain,' for thirst of thrice 
accursed gold." 

" No, no," passionately exclaimed 
SirOsmond, thrown offhia guard, and 
«tung to the quick by this accusation, 
■" No, no, not gold, but beauty was the 
bait for which the murderer sold his 
soul ; not love of gain, but love of thee. 
Cruel, insulting woman, it was that im- 
pelled the deed you so much execrate !" 

" You' rave, my lord!" exclaimed 
Lady Emeline, changing her look and 
tone to one of affected alarm ; " your 



looks, 






words are wild ! Good 



sooth, my lord, 'twas wrong of me 
move you thus, by speaking of your 
murdered nephew. Ahmet I wonder 
not at your distress, for I have thought 
at times of Julian's death, have pictured 
him as lying in a pool of blood, with 
dreadful gashes on his brow and breast, 
until my brain was all on lire ; and I, 
in momentary madness, could have fan- 
cied I was myself his murderer, that 
loved him so. But we will leave this 
dreadful theme, and speak of our pro- 
jected nuptials, — shall we, my lord ?" 

Somewhat re-assured by the natural, 
but unexpected manner in which she 
had interpreted his uncontrollable agi- 
tation, and the words that had involun- 
tarily escaped him, and which, as soon 
as uttered, he felt were equivalent 
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to a full confesuon of his guilt ; and 
soothed, if not deceived, by the ap- 
parent confidence and sympathy ex- 
pressed by her concluding words, by 
the time she had finished speaking. 
Sir Osmond had recovered his self- 
possession sufficiently to apologize for 
having alarmed her, and, taking the 
Lint she had given him, he said, that 
none better knew than she, how deeply 
he had felt the loss of his lamented 
nephew ; he had been unwell, he said, 
for some days, and the distressing sub- 
ject of their conversation had been too 
exciting to his nerves ; that feeling still 
fur from well, he should crave her leave 
to retire, but would meet her at the 
banquet. Emeline suffered him to de- 
part, under the impression that she was 
deceived, but she was not. 

" He is the murderer '." she mentally 
exclaimed, as the door closed behind 
him ; and she shuddered as this dread- 
ful conviction forced itself on her mind. 
How should she act in this trying emer- 
gency ? Nothing, she was resolved, 
should compel her to become the wife 
of an assassin ; but so bent were her 
parents on the match, that nothing 
short of her revealing her dreadful se- 
cret, could deter them from dragging 
her perfurce to the altar; and what 
hope had she that an accusation so ex- 
traordinary should meet a moment's 
credence, founded as it was upon merely 
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ported by the slightest producible evi- 
dence. Perplexed and irresolute, she 
was about to descend into the garden, 
to rumioate unobserved, and at leisure, 
when, as she was crossing the corridor, 
she was met by father Anselra. 
{To be continued.) 
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Where nothing is, but all things seem. 
And passion feeds upon the eye. 

A glance first soothes — and then alarms,- 
Ah, Reason, why tlie slumber break ? 

A sigh, a tear, a folly charms, 

" Oh ! spare the misery to wakei" 

V 
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The Cheat Metropolis. By the Author 
of Random Recollections of the Lords 
and Commons. 2 vols. Saunders and 
Otley, Conduit Street. 
This powerful writer has presented us 
vtth two most interesting volumes, at 
which we intend to glance for a mo- 
ment. He gives in his own peculiar 
and inimitable style, accounts of the 
Theatres, Clubs, Gaming Houses, &c. 
But the most interesting part of the 
work is the portions devoted to the 
higher, lower, and middle classes. We 
shall maLe but two e&tracts ; we wish 
we had space for more. 

Crock ford'k. 

" When a well -feathered pigeon is 
in the wind, the fly catchers of Crock- 
ford's are all upon the alert. Some- 
times they will keep their eye upon 
him for a year or two, before they ex- 
pect to infix their talons on him. The 
public appearance of no young noble- 
man for many years past, has excited 
so much interest at Crockford's as the 
Duke of Buccleuch. The immense 
wealth in the possession of which they 
knew he would come when of age, 
was too tempting a prize to be over- 
looked. Every effort was accordingly 
made to decoy him into the great hell 
in St. James's', but it would not do. 
He never evinced the least disposition 
for play. His taste, though varying, 
was always opposed to gambling. No 
matter what directioTt it takes so long 
as it keeps out of the way of gambling. 
His princely fortune will enable him to 
gratify any other taste, whatever it may 
be, without injuring his family; but a 
few weeks in the hazard rooms of Crock- 
ford's, would in all probability see him 
a beggar." 

We pass from this brief extract from 
the writer's description of Crockford's, 
to peep with him into some of the minor 
hells in Leicester Square, Cranbourne 
Alley, and the Regent Quadrant, Let 
him again speak for himself. 

"There are three classes of gamblers 
to be seen there. First, there is the 
man who still continues to move in 
fashionable life, and who has a good 
coat on his back, but has been obliged 



to abandon Crockford's and the Ath^ 
UEeum, because the remains of bis 
former resources are now so small, that 
he can no longer play to the usual 
amount, and to play to a less amount, 
would both wound his pride and betray 
his poverty. He keeps up the one and 
conceals the other as long as he can, 
though that long is always very short. 
Secondly, you see themanwhobelonged 
to the first class, but is no longer able 
to keep up appearances : his clothes 
begin to have a shabby-genteel aspect, 
and his pockets are in a still worse 
condition. Thirdly, there is the man 
for whose entire wardrobe you would 
not gi^e half-a-crown. His hat is 
broken in the rim in three places ; the 
colour was originally black ; now by 
reason of wear and tear, it is of a whity- 
brown. The crown has a large perfo- 
ration in it, and you are satisfied there 
will be several more before it is mended. 
His coat bears proof on the front of it- 
ay, and on thebackof iltoo— that it has 
seen service. The collar, which istheonly 
whole part of it, is all covered with grease. 
If two of the buttons remain, the third 
is sure to be wanting. The coat is lit 
for one thing, it is not fit for any other, 
it would answer admirably for fastening 
about some " hen of straw'' in the 
fields to frighten away the birds from 
the corn. His beard lias not blunted 
the edge of a razor for at least eight 
days. You see starvation in his face; 
the probability is, he has tasted neither 
breakfast nor dinner that day, unless 
perhaps, a crust of dry bread might be 
dignified by the name of a meal. And 
yet notwithstanding all these proofs of 
extreme destitution, he has contrived 
by some means or other — means of 
which no one but himself knows any 
thing ; to lay his hands on two shillings 
or half-i-crown wherewith io gamble." 
Here' is a picture drawn doubtless 
from nature— the man who once figured 
in the first circles brought down to 
destitution and want. His home, the 
halls of his fathers in the possession of 
another, himself a beggar, and like 
Milton's Lucifer, "fallen never to rise 
again." The folly of supposing for a 
moment that you have the slightest 
chance to win, is so clearly shewn, that 
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any one who Huffere bimself to be 
duped after carefully reading our au- 
thor's remarks on gaining, is hardly 
deserving of pity. This book, and a 
late trial, we hope have so enlighten- 
ed the public, that the keepers of the 
hells in London will henceforth cease 
to trample on their victims. We find 
much to condema in the remarks of this 
Tolume on the higher classes, who the 
author seems to hold up to scorn, 
merely for the sake of sacrificing them 
at the sllar of democracy ; this part 
of the work we Tlo not scruple to say is 
overdrawn. We, however, strongly 
recommend all to read it, well knowing 
that when once the book is before them, 
they will not rise from the table till 
tliey have read the last word in the last 
page. We conclude with another very 
brief extract, the truth of which we well 
know our fair friends will not hesitate 
to deny. 

The Highbb Classes. 

"it is true, that when 'a couple' 
are on the eve of maniage, the young 
lady does every thing she can to make 
herself agreeable ; but it is ell assumed, 
it is nothing more or less than apiece 
of skilful acting. The intended hus- 
band also plays his part on the occasion. 
He says many fine things to his be- 
trothed. She is an angel — his very 
being is wrapped up in her: fae adores, 
idolizes her ; her smile is in heaven ; 
her frown would be the reverse. All 
this is DO doubt very pretty, but then it 
is unfortunately, as an Irishman would 
fitly characteriie it, all blarney. There 
is not a word of truth in it ; it only 
afibrds another instance of the insince- 
rity and hollow-heartedness to which 1 
have before referred, as being among 
the distinguishing features of aristocra- 
tic society. The honeymoon is hardly 
over, possibly is little more than begun, 
when both parties appear to each other 
in their true colours ; their conduct 
proves that a particle of affection does 
not exist in either bosom." 

Enough has now been laid before the 
reader to induce him to read "The 
Great Metropolis," with which he can- 
not fail to be pleased. 



Henrietta Temple. 
By the authoi 
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A Love Story. 
'Vivian Grey." 



This work has already run through a 



second edition. We do not wonder at 
it, — it is most beautifully written. We 
do not pretend to say that it is devoid 
of inconsistency : but this is one of (he 
greatest charms of a love story : all our 
fair friends will be in love with it ; — nor 
is it unworthy of men of the world, — 
men who would be quite shocked at 
reading a mere love story : this work 
is something more; it rivets us to its 
pages ; we cannot stir till we have read 
the very last word. We give two very 
brief extracts : 

" The morning burst, as beautiful as 
early love. A rosy tint suffused the 
soft and tremulous sky, and tinted with 
a delicate hue the tall trees and the 
wide lawns, freshened with the light 
and vanishing dew. The air was vocal 
with a thousand songs; all was bright 
and clear, cheerful and golden. Fer> 
dinand awoke from delicious dreams, 
and gazed upon a scene that responded 
to his own bright and glad emotions, 
and inhaled the balmy air, etherial as 
bis own soul. Love, that can illumine 
the dark hovel, and the dismal garret, 
that sheds a ray of enchanting light 
over the close and busy city, seems 
to mount with a lighter and more glit- 
tering pinion in an atmosphere as bril- 
liant as its own plumes." 

Now for another extract quite as well 
written, but of a different cast. 

We next find Captain Annine, to- 
wards the conclusion of the third 
volume, in a spun ging-ho use. 

" I am hungry," said Ferdinand ; 
" can I get any thing in this damned 
place!" 

" What would jou like, sir j — " any 
thing youchoose, sir." " Mutton chop, 
"rump stake," " weal cutlet?" "Do 
you a fowl in a quarter of an hour." 
"Roast or boiled, sir?" 

" Have not breakfasted yet; bring me 
some breakfast." 

" Yes, sir," said the waiter. " Tea, 
sir?" "Coffee, eggs, toast; buttered 
toast, sir," " Like any meat, sir ?" 
" Ham, sir?" "Tongue, sir?" "Like 
a devil, sir?" 

" Any thing, every thing, only be 

"Yes, sir," responded the waiter. 
" Beg pardon, sir. No ofience I hope ; 
but custom to pay me, sir. Shall be 
happy to accommodate you, sir. Know 
what a gentleman is." 
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" Thank you ; I will not trouble you 
again," said Ferdinand. " Get me this 
note changed." 

" Yes, sir," replied the little waiter, 
bowing very low as he disappeared. 

"Genllemau in best drawing room 
wants breakfast. Gentleman in best 
drawing room wants change for a ten- 
pound note. Breakfast immediatelt/ 
for gentleman in best drawing room. 
Tea, cofiee, toast, ham, tongue, and a 
devil. A regular Nob." 

Now, we will not spoil the reader's 
pleasure by transcribing more from 
the pages of our author, but conclude 
this hasty sketch by insisting that every 
body who has not read "Henrietta 
Temple," should do so directly. 

The Pickwick Club. Chapman and 

Hall, Strad. 
No. 12, of this periodical fully main- 
tains its original character, and contains 
some excellent papers by first rate au- 
thors. Mr. Pickwick's Iriai is extremely 
humoroHs, and may be said to be the 
most witty of any yet published. We 
extract the following as a specimen of 
hs general contents : — 
Mr. Weller Ihe elder delivers some cri- 
tical sentiments respecting literary 
composition ; and. assisted by hi» son 
Samuel, pays a small instalment qf 
retaliation to the account of lAe re- 
verend gentleman with the red nose. 
The morning of the thirteenth of Fe- 
bruary, which the readers of this au- 
thentic narrative know, as well as we 
do, to have been the day immediately 
preceding that which was appointed for 
the trial of Mrs. Bardell's aciion, was 
a basy time for Mr. Samuel Weller, 
who was perpetually engaged in tra- 
velling from the George and Vulture 
to Mr. Ferker's chambers and back 
again, from and between the hours of 
nine o'clock in the morning and two in 
the afternoon, both inclusive. Not that 
there was anything whatever to be done, 
for the consultation had taken place, 
and the course of proceeding to be 
adopted, had been finally determined 
on, but Mr. Pickwick being in a most 
extreme state of excitement, persevered 
ii) constantly sending small notes to his 
attorney, merely containing the inquiry, 
" Dear Perker — Is all going on well ?" 
to which Mr. Perker invariably for- 
vatded the reply, " Dear Pickwick — 



As well as possible ; " the fact being n 
we have already hinted, that there was 
nothing whatever to go on, either well 
or ill, until the sitting of the court on 
the following morning. 

But people who go voluntary to law, 
or are taken forcibly there, for the first 
time, may be allowed to labour under 
Bome temporary irritation and anxiety; 
and Sam, with a due allowance for the 
frailties of human nature, obeyed all 
his master's behests with that imper- 
turbable good humour and unruffable 
composure, which formed one of his 
most striking and amiable characteris- 
tics. 

Sam had solaced himself with a most 
agreeable little dinner, and was waiting 
at the bar for the glass of warm min- 
ture, in which Mr. Pickwick had re- 
quested him to drown the fatigues of 
his morning's walk, when a young boy 
of about three feet high, or thereabouts, 
in a hairy cap and fustain overalls, 
whose garb bespoke a laudable aoibi- 
tion to attain in time the elevation 
of an hostler, entered the passage of 
the George and Vulture, and looked 
first up the stairs, and then along the 
passage, and then into the bar, as if in 
search of somebody to whom he bore a 
commission; whereupon the bannatd, 
conceiving it not improbable that the 
said commission might be directed to 
the tea or table spoons of the establish- 
ment, accosted the boy with 

" Now, young man, what do yim 
want?" 

" Is there any body here, named 
Sam?" inquired the youth, in a loud 
voice of treble quality. 

" What's the t'other name?" said 
Sam Weller, looking round. 

" How should I know?" briskly re- 
plied the young gentleman below the 
liairy cap. 

" You're a sharp boy, you are," said 
Mr. Weller: " only 1 wouldn't show 
that wery fine edge too much, if I was 
you, in case anybody took it off. What 
do you mean by comin' to a hot-el, and 
asking arter Sam, vith as much polite- 
ness as a vitd Indian ?" 

" 'Cos an old gen'Im'n told me to," 
replied the boy. 

" What old gen'Im'n ?" inquired San, 
with deep disdain. 

" Him as drives a Ipswich couch, 
and uses our parlour" — rejoined ittB 
boy. " He told me yesterday momin' lo 
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C(me to the G«orge in Wultur this ar- 
ternooR, and bbIc for Sam." 

" It's my Tather, my dear" — sard Mr. 
Weller, turning with an explanatory air 
to (be young lady in the bar; " blessed 
ir [ think he hardly knows wot my other 
name is. Veil, young brockiley sprout, 
wot then V 

" Why then," said the boy, " you 
wos to come to him at six o'clock to our 
'ouae 'cos he wants to see you — Blue 
Boar, Leaden'all Markit. Shall I say 
you're comin*?" 

" You may wenture on that 'ere state- 
ment. Sir," replied Sam. And thus em- 
powered, the youni; gentleman walked 

Mr. Weller having obtained leave of 
absence from Mr. Pickwick, sauntered 
down aa far as tiie Mansion House. 
Ha?ing loitered here, for half an hour 
or so, Mr. Weller turned, and began 
wending his way towards Leadenhall 
Market, through a Tariety of bye streets 
and courts. As he was sauutering away 
his spare time, and stopped to look at ' 
almost every object thai met his gaze, 
it is by no means surprising that Mr. 
Weller should have paused before a 
small stationer's and print-seller's win- 
dow; but without further explanation it 
does appear surprising that his eyes 
should no sooner have rested on cer- 
tain pictures which were exposed for 
sale therein, than he gave a sudden 
start, sraoto his right leg with great 
vehemence, and exclaimed with energy, 
" If it hadn't been for this, I should 
ha' forgot all about it, till it was too 
late !" 

The particular picture on which Sam 
Weller's eyes were fixed, aa he said this, 
was a highly coloured representation of 
a couple of human hearts skewered to- 
gether with an arrow, cooking before a 
cheerful fire, while a male and female 
cannibal in modern attire, the gentle- 
man being clad in a blue coat and 
white trousers, and the lady in a deep 
red pelisse with a parasol of the same, 
were approaching the meal with hungry 
eyes, up a serpentine gravel path lead- 
ing thereunto. A decidedly indelicate 
young gentleman, in a pair of wings 
and nothing else, was depicted as su- 
perintending the cooking; a represen- 
tatiolt of the spire of the church in 
Langbam Place, appeared in the dis- 
tance; and the whale fonned a " valen- 



tine," of which, as a written inscription 
in the window tostified, there was a 
tai^ assortment within, which the shop- 
keeper pledged himself to dispose of to 
his countrymen generally, at the re- 
duced rate of one and sixpence eauh. 

" I should ha' forgot it; I should 
certainly ha' forgot it!" said Sam; and 
so saying, he at once stepped into the 
stationer's shop, and requested to be 
served with a sheet of the best gilt- 
edged letter-paper, and a hard-nibbed 
pen which could be warranted not to 
splutter. These articles having been 
promptly supplied, he walked on direct 
towards Leadenhall Market at a good 
round pace, very different from his re- 
cent lingering one. Looking round 
him, he there beheld a sign-board on 
which the painter's art had delineated 
something remotely resembling a ceru- 
lean elephant with an aquiline nose, 
in lieu of trunk. Rightly conjeclurino- 
that this was the Blue Boar himself, he 
stepped into the house, and inquired 
concerning his parent. 

•■ He won't be here this three quarters 
of an hour or more," said the young 
lady who superintended the domestic 
arrangements of the Blue Boar. 

" Wery good, ray dear," replied Sam, 
" Let me have nine penn'orth o' brandy 
and water luke, and the inkstand,— will 

The brandy and water iuke and the 
inkstand having been obtained, Sam 
Weller sat down in a box near the stove, 
and pulled out the sheet of gilt-edged 
letter-paper, and the hard-nibbed pen. 
Then, looking carefully at the pen to 
see that there were no hairs in it, and 
dusting down the table, so that there- 
might be no crumbs of bread under the 
paper, Sam tucked up the cuffs of hi» 
coat, squared his elbows, and composed 
himself to write. • • • 

'* Veil, Sammy," said the father. 

"Veil, myProoshan Blue," res ponded 
the son, laying down his pen, " What's- 
the last bulletin about mother-in-law?"' 

" Mrs. Veller passed a wery good 
night, but is uncommon perwerse, and 
unpleasant this mornin' — signed upon 
oath— S. Veller, Esquire, Senior, That's 
the last vun as was issued, Sammy,"' 
replied Mr. Weller, untying his shawl. 

" No better yet ?" inquired Sam. 

" All the symptoms aggerawated," 
replied Mr. Weller, shaking his head. 
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" But wot's that, you're a doin' of — 
pursuit of knowledge ander difficulties 
— eh Sammy V 

" I've done now," said Sam with 
slight embarrassDient ; " I've been a 

"Sol see," replied Mr. Weller. "Not 
to any yoitng 'ooman, I hope, Sammy>" 

" Why it's no use a sayin' it ain t," 
replied Sam, " It's a walentine." 

"A what!" exclaimed Mr. Weller, 
apparently horror-stricken by the word. 

" A walentine," replied Sam. 

" Samivel, Samivel," said Mr, Weller, 
in reproachful accents, " I didn't think 
you'd ha' done it. Arter the warnin' 
you're had o' your father's wicious per- 
pensities, arter all I've said to you upon 
this here wery subject ; arter actiwally 
seein' and beio' in the company o' your 
own mother-ia-law, vich 1 should ha' 
thought was a moral lesson as no man 
could ever ha' forgotten to his dyin' 
day [ I dida't think you'd ha' done it, 
Sammy, I didn't think you'd ha' done 
it." These reflections were too much 
for the good old man. He raised Sam's 
tumbler to his lips and drank off its 
contents. 

" Wot's the matter now !" said Sam. 

" Nev'r mind, Sammy," replied Mr. 
Weller, " it'll be a wery agonrzin' trial 
to me at my time of life, but I'm pretty 
tough, that's vun consolation, as the 
wery old turkey remarked vea the far- 
mer said he wos afeered he should be 
oblieed to kill him, for the London 
market." 

" Wot'll be a trial ?" inquired Sam. 

" To see you married, Saram y — to see 
you a dilluded victim, and thinkin' in 
your innocence that it's all wery capital," 
replied Mr. Weller. ■■ It's a dreadful 
trial to a father's feelin's, that 'ere, 
Sammy." 

" Nonsense," said Sam. *' I ain't 
a goin' to get married, don't you fret 
yourself about that; I know you're a 
judge o' these things. Order in your 
pipe, and I'll read you the letter — 
there." 

Sam dipped his pen into the ink to 
be ready for any corrections, and began 
with a very theatrical air — 

•"Lovely .'" 

, *' Stop," said Mr. Weller, ringing the 
bell. " A double glass o' the inwari- 
able, my dear." 

*' Very well, Sir," replied the girl ; 
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who with great quickness appeared, 
vanished, returned, and disappeared. 

" They seem to know your ways here," 
observed Sam. 

" Yes," replied his father, " I've been 
here before, in my time. Go on Sam- 
my." 

" ' Lovely creetur," repeated Sam. 

" Tain't in poetry, is it?" interposed 
the father. 

" No no," replied Sam. 

" Werry glad to hear it," said Mr. 
Weller. " Poetry's unnat'ral ; no man 
ever talked in poetry 'cept a beadle on 
boxin' day, or Warren's Blackin' or 
Rowland's oil, or some o' tiiem low 
fellows; never yon let yourself down 
to talk poetry, my boy. Begin again, 
Sammy. ' 

Mr. Welter resumed his pipe with 
critical solemnity, and Sam once more 
commenced, and read as follows. 

" ' Lovely creetur i feel myself a 
dammed ' — ." 

"That ain't proper," said Mr. Weller, 
taking his pipe from his mouth. 

" No; it ain't dammed," observed 
Sam, holding the letter up to the light, 
" it's ' shamed,' there's a blot there — 
* I feel myself ashamed.' " 

" Wery good," said Mr. Weller. 
" Go on." 

" ' Feel myself ashamed, and com- 
pletely cir — ' I forget what this here 
word is," said Sam, scratching his head 
with the pen, in Tain attempts to re- 
member. 

" Why don't you look at it, thenT" 
inquired Mr. Welter. 

" So I ant a lookin' at it," replied 
Sam, " but there's another blot : here's 
a ' c' and a ' i,' and a ' d.' " 

" Circumwented, p'rapi," suggested 
Mr. Weller. 

" No it ain't that," said Sam, " cir- 
cumscribed, that's it." 

" That ain't as good a word as cir- 
cumwented, Sammy," said Mr. Weller 
gravely. " Go on, Sammy." 

" ' Feel myself ashamed and com- 
pletely circumscribed in a dressin' of 
you, for you are a nice gal and nothin' 
but it.' " 

" That's a wery pretty sentiment," 
said the elder Mr. Weller, removing his 
pipe to make way for the remark, 

" Yes, I think it is rather good," ob- 
served Sam, highly flattered. 

" Wot 1 like in that 'ere style of 
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writio'," said the elder Mr. Weller, " is, 
that there ain't no callin' names in it, — 
no Wenutes, nor Dothin' o' that kind ; 
wot's tbe good o' callin' a young 'ooman 
a Wenus or a angel, Sammy V 

" Ah ! what, indeed V replied Sam. 

" Yon might jest as veil call her a 
griffin, or a unicorn, or a king's arms 
at once, which ia wery veil known to be 
a col-lection o' fabulous animals," added 
Mr. Weller. " But drive on, Sammy." 

Sam complied with the request, and 
proceeded as follows ; his father con- 
tinuing to smoke, with a mixed expres- 
uon of wisdom and complacency, which 
was particularly edifying. 

" ' Afore I see you I thought all 
women was alike." 

" So they are," observed the elder 
Mr. Weller, parenthetically. 

" ' But now,' continued Sam, ' now 
I find what a reg'lar soft-head^, ink- 
red'louB turnip I must ha' been for there 
ain't nobody like you though / like you 
better than nothin' at all.' I thought it 
best to make that rayther strong," said 
%3.m, looking up. 

Mr. Weller nodded approvingly, and 
Sam resumed. 

" ' So I take the privilege of tbe day, 
Mary, my dear — as the gen'lm'n in dif- 
ficulties did, ven he valked out of a 
Sunday, — to tell you that the first and 
only time I see you your likeness was 
took on my hart in much quicker time 
and brighter colours than ever a likeness 
was took by the profeel niacheen (wich 
p'r'aps you may have heerd on Mary 
my dear) altho' it does finish a portrait 
and put the frame and glass on complete 
with a hook at the end to hang it up by 
and all in two minutes and a quarter.' 

" I am afeerd that werges on the 
poetical, Sammy," said Mr. Weller, du- 
biously, 

" No it don't," replied Sam, reading 
on very quickly, to avoid contesting the 
point. 

" ' Except of me Mary my dear as 
your walentine and think over what I've 
said, — My dear Mary 1 will now con- 
clude.' "That's all," said Sam. 

" That's rather a sudden pull up, 
ain't it, Samray?" inquired Mr. Wel- 
ler. 

" Not a bit on it," said Sam ; " she'll 
vish there wos more, and that's the great 
arlo' letter writin'," 

" Well," said Mr. Weller, " there's 



Bomethin' in that; and I wish your mo- 
ther-in-law 'ud only conduct her con- 
wersation on the same gen-teel principle. 
Ain't you a goin' to sign it V 

" That's the difficulty," sdd Sam ; 
" I don't know what to sign it." 

"Sign it — Veller," said the oldest 
surviving proprietor of that name. 

'' Won't do," said Sam. " Never 
sign a walentine with your own name." 

" Sign it ' Pickvick,' then," said Mr. 
Weller ; " it's a wery good name, and a 
easy one to spell." 

" The wery thing," said Sam. " I 
could end with a werse ; what do you 
think?" 

" I don't like it, Sam," rejoined Mr. 
Weller. " I never know'd a respect- 
able coachman as wrote poetry, 'cept 
one, as made an affectin' copy o' werses 
the night afore he wos hung for a high- 
way robbery ; and he wos only a Cam- 
bervell man, so even that's no rule." 

But Sam was not to be dissuaded from 
the poetical idea that had occurred to 
him, so he signed the letter — 



And having folded it, in a very intricate 
manner, squeezed a down-hill direction 
in one corner : " To Mary, Housemaid, 
at Mr. Nupkin's Mayor's, Ipswich, Suf- 
folk;" and put it into his pocket, wafer- 
ed, and ready for the General Post. 
This important business having been 
transacted, Mr, Weller the elder pro- 
ceeded to open that, on which he had 
summoned his son. 

" Tbe first matter relates to your go- 
vernor, Sammy," said Mr. Weller. 
" He's a goin' to be tried to-morrow, 
ain't he ?" 

" Tbe trials a comin' on," replied 
Sam. 

•■ Veil," said Mr. Weller, " Now I 
s'pose he'll want to call some witnesses 
to speak to his character, or p'raps to 
prove a atleybi. I've been a turnin' the 
bus'oeas over in my mind, and he may 
make his-aelf easy, Sammy. I've got 
some friends as'll do either for him, but 
my adwice 'ud be this here — never mind 
the character, and stick to the alieybi. 
Nothing like a alley hi, Sammy, nothing.' 
Mr. Weller looked very profound as he 
delivered this legal opmion ; and bury- 
ing his nose in his tumbler, winked 
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over the top thereof, at bis astDoished 

BOD. 

" Why, what do you mean ?" said 
Sam ; " jou don't thiDk he's a goin' to 
be tried at the Old Bailey, do you?" 

" That ain't no part of the present 
coD-aideration, Sammy," replied Mr. 
Weller. " Verever he i a goin' to be 
tried, my boy, a alleybi's the thing to 
get him off. Ve got Tom Vildapark off 
that 'ere manslaughtar, with a alleybi, 
veo all the big vigs to a man said as 
nothing couldn't Bare him. And my 
'pinion is, Sammy, that if your governor 
don't prove a alleybi, he'll be what the 
Italians call reg'larly flummoxed and 
that's all about it." 

Finding that it was of no use to dis- 
cus! the matter further, Sam changed 
the subject, and inquired what the se- 
cond topic was, on which his revered 
parent wished to consult him. 

" That's a pint o' domestic policy, 
Sammy," said Mr, Weller. " This here 
Stiggins— •' 

" Red-nosed man?'' inquired Sam. 

" The wery same," replied Mr. Wel- 
ter. "This here red-nosed man, Sam- 
my, wisitu your mother-in-law vith a 
kindness and constancy ss I never see 
«(jualled. He's Bitch a friend o' the fa- 
mily, Sammy, that ven he's away from 
us, he can't be comfortable unless he has 
-ftomethin' to remember us by." 

" And I'd give him somethin' as 'ud 
turpentine and beeg'-va^ his memory 
for the next ten years or so, if 1 wos 
you," interposed Sam. 

" Stop a minute, " said Mr. Weller; 
'*' I was a goin' to say, he always brings 
now, a flat bottle as holds about a pint 
and a half, and fills it with the pme- 
apple rum afore he goes avay." 

" And empties it afore he comes back, 
i s'pose," said Sam. 

" Clean 1" replied Mr. Weller; 
*' never leaves nolhin' in it but the cork 
and the smell : trust him for that, Sam- 
my. Now these here fellows, my boy, are 
a goin', to-night, to get up the monthly 
meetin' o' the Brick Lane Branch o' the 
United Grand Junction Ehenezer Tem- 
perance Association. Your mother-in- 
law wos a goin', Sammy, but she's got 
the rheumatics, and can't; and I Sam- 
my, — I've got the two tickets as wos 
sent her." Mr. Weller communicated 
this secret with great glee, and winked 
■o indefatigably after doing so, that Sam. 



began to think he must have got the tie 
dolourevx in his right eye-lid. 

"Well?" said that young geoile- 
man. 

" Well," continued his pn^nitor, 
looking round him very cautiously, 
" you and I'll go, punctiwat to the 
lime. The deputy shepherd won't, 
Sammy: the deputy shepherd won't." 
Here Mr. Weller was seized with a 
paroxysm of chuckles, which gradually 
ierminated in as near an approach to a 
choke, as an elderly geutleman can, 
with safety, sustain. 

" Weil, I never see sitch an old ghost 
in all my born days," exclaimed Sam, 
rubbing the old gentleman's back, hard 
enough to set it on fire with the fric- 
tion. " What are you a laughin' al, 
corpilence V 

" Hush I Sammy," said Mr. Weller, 
looking round him with increased cau- 
tion, and speaking in a whisper : " Two 
friends o* mine, as works on the Oxford 
Road, and is up to all kinds o' games, 
has got the deputy shepherd safe in ton, 
Sammy ; and ven he does come to the 
Ebenezer Junction, (vich he is sure to 
do ; for they'll see him to the door, and 
shove him in if necessary) heMI be as far 
gone in rum and water, as ever he wos 
at the Markis o' Granby, Dorkin', and 
that's not sayin' a little either." And 
with this, Mr. Weller once more laughed 
immoderately, and once more relapsed 
into a state of partial suffocation, in 
consequence. 

Nothing could have been more in ac- 
cordance with Sam Weller's feelings, 
than the piojected exposure of the real 
propensities and qualities of the red- 
nosed man ; and it being very near the 
appointed hour of meeting, the father 
and son took the way at once lo Brick 
Lane : Sam not forgetting to drop bis 
letter into a general post-ofiice as they 
walked along. 



Crichlm. — By W. H. Ainsworth, 
Esq— 3 Vols. Bentley, New Bur- 
lington-street. 
After the crying nuisance of puffing 
" Crichton," for nearly four or five 
months, it at last appears, and what's 
it all about ? why, a forced and elabo- 
rate attempt to found a work on Fiaser 
Tytler's Biography of Crichton; so much 
, for Ainsworth's Crichton ! 
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WiMDsoR. — It gives us the greatest versary of the Queen's birth-day. On 

7)lcasnre to state that their Majesties that day, the 26th of April, the in- 

cuntioue in the enjoyment of excellent auguration of the Museum at Versailles 

healih. will take place. The King wilt do the 

Her Majesty will hold a drawing- honours of the day in person, accom- 

TOom on tlie 24th May next, in honour panied by the whole of his family, Jii- 

of the birth-day of the Princess Victo- troducing the Peers and Deputies, and 

ria; it will be attended by the King numerous representatives of the several 

and Queen of the Belgians. great bodies of the «tE(te, wbo will be 

Prince George of Cumberland is ex- specially invited for the occasion. A 

peeled to return to England in the visit to the galleries after dinner, by the 

autumn. The hopes that the Prince's light of tapers, is talked of; but the 

sight might be restored are unhappily theatrical representations at the theatre 

very faint; but it appears that some are certainly decided upon. The e 



tertainments will commence with one 
of the overtures by Gluck, after which 
the actors of the Theatre Frani;ais wjlt 
perform the Misanthrope, dressed in 
the costume of the age of Louis XIV. 
After the comedy, the fifth act of 
Robert te Dtable will be executed by 
the principal singers of the opera. 
O'Brien, who The evening will conclude with a new 
winter at grand ballet, in two acts, written by 



sxpeetation is still entertained 
cess at a more advanced age. 

The Earl and Counteas Stanhope 
have left Great Stanhope Street for 
their beautiful seat, Cheveiing, near 
Seven Oaks. A select circle Is invited 

The MarqneM- and Marchioness of 
Thomond and 'the Ladie 
have been -staying durin_ 

Brighton, have returned to their house Scribe, and -composed by Auber. Mdlle. 
m Belgrave Square, where they will Taglioni will take the principal part, 
shortly give a series of splendid enter- and dance for the last time before a 
tainments. French audience. An interlude will 

The Marquess and Marchioness of be given between the two acts of the 
DownShire, who have been passing ballet, during which all the national 
some time at their magnificent seat at 
Hillsborough, in the county of Down, 
ni Ireland, among his Lordship's numer- 
ous tenantry, are arrived at their house 
in Hanover Square, and bave com- 
menced their dinner parties for the 



The Duke of Buccleuch has issued 
cards for a sumptuous banquet on Wed- 
nesday next. 

Paris, — A grand ffte will be given 
•at the Palace of Versailles on the anni- 

VoL. U.— No. 11. 



from Vive Henry IV. to the Mar- 
sellaise and the Parisienne, will be 
sung by Nourrit, supported by a nu- 
merous body of chorus-singers. After 
this fete the museum will be closed till 
May 1st, when it will be opened to the 
public, in commemoration of the King's 
/ele. The whole of the expenses of the 
/fte, as well as those of this magnifi- 
cent foundation, dedicated to the glory 
of France, will be defrayed from the 
funds of the civil list. 
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yatfftions fof 9})iil. anD jfrenrt ^tos of tfit iHontb. 

(From our Parii CoTTespondent.) 

Thank Heavens, ma ckh-e amie, the tured, intended to trim capotes to be 

villain maladie {the grippe) has nearly worn this spring. 

left us, after visiting almost all the 

families in Paris and its environs, and 

commititng dreadful ravages throughout 

this capital. In my own family, no less 

than nine out of eleven have been 

seriously attacked with it ; even the 

very name " Grippe," has been heard 

with terror; — and can I wonder, when 

thousands have fallen victims to it? 

The carnival has been one of the corra^ej ^ /a viprj^e, trimmed round the 
top with a row of antique lace falling 
over, arranged without any fullness; 



Evening Dresses 


look very beautiful 


ornamented with 


velvet flowers and 


bows of ribbons: 


some are fastened 


with a agraffes of 


jewellery. Velours 


(pinglS is mostly o 


namented as above. 


Dinner Dress. - 


-Salin of different 


hues, particularly 
generally adopted 


ombre colours, are 


for dinner dress: 



dullest in my recollection, notwith- 
standing we have had a great i 
of very fashionable balls ; but they 
have been but indifferently attended, 
on account, in a great measure, of 
persons being unwilling to expose 
themaelves to the risk of a heated 
ball-room. 

The Royal Family have been parti- 
cularly gay this season, and indeed, 
ma ch^re amie, we have been glad to 
see it, as you know nous autres Parisi- 
ennes only require the hint to be gay, 
and we are soon on the qui vive, if it 
should happen to qnelque chose de 
nouveaux. Louis Philippe, our gracious 
King, has not been the subject of 
attack by any more assassins ; and, to 
tell vou the truth, all well meaning 
people hope that he will yet escape, 
though we have certainly some tr^s 
mauvaie sujets in the capital; but a 
sharp look-out is kept up. The King 
seldom rides out without a strong escort 
of body guards. 

Now mach^re, queje tedirequelque 
chose that regards your toilette. Iknow 
this is the season when you are most 
wishing for the nouveaut^s. 

Hals. — Visiting hats are made with 
the brims a little more spread out than 
last month : they should be orna- 
mented with some feathers, shaded at 
the ends; I have seen some made of 
emerald green, with green feathers and 
white ends, that look admirable. You 
should have your velvet hats orna- 
mented either with three feathers, the 
same colour as the hat, or a tinted bird 
of paradise; or an aigrette, is very 
becoming. 

Capotes. — Many beautiful and new 
ribbons have recently been manufac- 



short sleeve made with a little full- 
ness, the bottom is trimmed with a row 
of lace like the corsage, which turns up 
tight round the sieeve in the cuff style. 

Tunics. — This is an article of dress 
which is truly becoming, and more worn 
than ever: they are made of gauze, 
crape, and tulle, with ornaments to cor- 
respond with the dress. 

head Dress. — In dinnerdress, small 
brimmed velvet hats, trimmed with 
feathers or birds of paradise, are much 
in request at the present season. 

Chnpeaux a la Puritane. — This 
delightful and elegant hat has been 
recently adopted by ladies of distinction 
for the promenade : some are of black 
velvet; but they look best in a delicate 
shade of grey, trimmed with satin 
ribbons, same colour and grey ostrich 
feathers. 

Sleeves. Quite plain sleeves do not 
take, and some sort of garniture is 
always made uee of to relieve them ; 
tight sleeves are not calculated, for 
douilettes. The douilettes ^ la ChaU' 
laine, with square pelerine and good- 
sized sleeves, with the girdle tied at 
the waist, makes as elegant a nigligi 
as can be adopted for a toilette de visits, 
Ball-dresa sleeves are generally orna- 
mented with treble rows of blood and 
flowers, or bows of ribbon. 

Ball Dress. — White and coloured 
gauzes, striped with gold or silver : 
they are mostly worn over white satin 
slips ; — I have seen some of these sort 
of dresses, with the skirt looped on the 
right side, nearly up to the knee, at- 
tached with bouquet of flowers, such as 
Spanish jasmine, or moss-roses, mia- 
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gled with white lilac : these are most 
fashionable: a great deal or taxte is 
required in the general arrangement of 
these dresses. 

Colours, for out-door costume. — The 
most distingu^ are dark green, black, 
deep blue, dark fawn, violet, and light 
hues are much seen for evening dress: 
lavender, light blue, and pale pink, 
are greatly ia request. 

Caps. — Tulle caps should be accom- 
panied with lappets. 1 have seen some 
caps ornamented with a wreath of 
flowers in the front, OTcr which are 
placed the lappets of blonde, which fall 
on the shoulders. 

Materials for Dresses, though in 
great variety, I cannot inform you of 
any new Jahriques in particular. Plain 
and figured satin, pou de soie, velours 
epinglf, tulle illusion, crape, reps- 
pointilli, gauzes of all kinds, besides 
damasks and brocades, which liave been 
announced some time since. 

The Hair. —The hair is still worn 
low behind ; curls are considered 
fashionable on each side of the face, 
but not too much in quantity. The 
flowers and jewellery are also placed 
very low, nearly down to the neck ; 
bows of ribbon are often substituted 
for flowers. 
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Flowers of all kinds are greatly in 
request in all toilets de ball; also birds 
of paradise are sought after eagerly, 
and are beooming a most important 
ornament. (Ball and Co., of Foster- 
lane, GheapsiJe, have, we understand, 
a Sne choice of this rare and beautiful 

Fant are more in request than ever ; 
they are worn with any sort of toilette, 
and are large, with gold, tortoiseshell, 
or ivory handles : the style of ornament 
is after Louis XIV. 

I must now conclude this paper, 
ma ch^re, and promise you further in- 
formation respecting the most novel 
toilettes and fabriqiies in my next; 
until then, ma tout aimable amie, 

Je t'embrasse bien tendrement, tout 
ktoi, M.deW . 

Sue Richelieu, i Paris, 
March27, 1837. 

We feel great pleasure in recom- 
mending to the notice of oar fair sub- 
scribers "The Queen's Bonnet," which 
is 80 much talked about in the upper 
circles, and which may be seen at 
Palin's Show Rooms, Holborn Hill.— 
An article so beautiful and becoming 
in appearance quite struck us ; we 
therefore hesitate not in bringing Jt to 
the notice of our amiable readers. 
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Svitzerland. Parts XIV. and XV. 

By William Bbattie, M. D. G. 

Virtue. 
Our praise has been bestowed on this 
beautiful production so often, that we 
scarcely know how to tackle the 
numbers now on our table; and there- 
fore shall come to the point, and recom- 
mend them as beautiful specimens of 
art; for every one of the engravings 
are first-rate, and the literature wiiich 
lumber is written 
^lebrated Beattie himself. 
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chosen by the artist are very effective, 
and full of nature. The attitudes 
evince much skill, and over the whole 
is thrown an air of life with which we 
are much pleased. Mr. Leylaud evi- 
dently possesses a poet's mind, united 
with those high mental qualilic&tions, 
without which his enthusiasm for his 
profession would be of no avail; and, 
in the group before us, we cannot fail 
to reconcile the elements of one likely 
to become a great master in the path 
which he has chosen. 



Sundaij Mornhig. Engraved by S. W. 

Colossal Group of African Blood- Revnolds, from the celebrated pic- 

Hounds. By J. B. Leyland. t^re by William Collins, R.A. 

We have been greatly gratified with T. Boys. 

this specimen of Mr. Leyland's talent This is just the style of picture that 

as a sculptor, and augur very highly of takes our fancy. It represents a 

his future success. The positions Cottage Family, from the father and 
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mother'to the youngest child, making 
arran^menta to set out for the Village 
Church ; and so beaiilifully has Mr. 
CoIIIds treated the subject, that the 
heart of everjc beholder must be inte- 
rested in^contemplating: it 

Weeds of Witchery. By T. H. 

Bayly, Esq, Ackermann and Co. 
A very comical book, and we place it 
under our head of Fine Arts with some 
pleasure. "Weedsof Witchery" couid 
not have appeared at a better time. 



The poetry altogether is written in a 
new style of humour, — a kind which v» 

have long wished to see; and we confess 
not to be at all disappointed, and shall 
therefore recommend the publication, 
feeling assured our praise will not be 
censured. The steel engravings which 
illustrate the work, twelve in number, 
are of the first comic order, and will, 
we are sure, cause many a hearty laugh, 
both by the married and sinerle. We 
shall give an extract from thi» amusing 
work next month. 
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" We KBver meet again." A Balladl 
Composed by C. M. Von Weber, 
G, Warme. 
This is a pretty ballad, translated from 
the German, by Mr. Ball, and has been 
sung by Mr. H. Phillips, wilh enthusi- 
astic applause. The poetry has great 
cUim to origin ality- 

" The Vessel is in Sight." A Ballad. 

Mori and Co. 

Mr, J. F. Knight has given us a rich 



treat in the composition of this ballad; 
it is full of beauty, and deserves the 
attention of our musical readers. 

A Ballad. 

The words of this ballad are by T. H. 
Bayly, for which we give him credit, 
and are happy to recommend it as w 
song full of pathetic beauty. 



EASTBR ENTER AiNUENTs. Horton, Miss AlHsoD, M'r. Lefler, in 
At Drury Lane, last Monday even- short, the whole strength of the com- 
ing, after Richard the Third, ia which pany performed in it ; and a young 
Mr. E. Forrest personated the Duke of lady, much admired in the provinces, fu 
Glo'iter, the romantic spectacle of Miss Crisp, made her (ie6u( in one of its 
Valentine and Orson was revived, for principal characters. Mr. Braham is 
which some sew and very beautiful determined to provide amply for his- 
sceuery had been paiuted by the Grieves friends, and will not suffer thera eilhec 
for the occasion. — At Covent Garden, to lack novelty or be deprived of what 
Mr, Macready made his re- appearance they admire. Mr. Harnett is gone ti 



as King John; ahei which, a new grand 
musical entectainment was produced, 
entitled Noureddin and the Faix Per- 
sian. — Mr. Braham has brought out a 



some country engagements ; but 



fulfil 

perceive Mr. Gotdsmid engaged to 
play St. Pierre in The Refvgee.—Al 
tlie Adeiphi a new ballet burletta has 



' piece of considerable interest at been produced, under the title of The 
the St. James's, entitled Mabel's Curse, King vf the Danube and the WaterlUt/, 



in which the whole strength of the 
company appeared. It is from the pen 
of Mrs. S, C. Hall; and is, we have 
heard, in some degree founded upon 
one of her sketches of Irisli character; 
but she has brought the story to Eng- 



— The Olympic also re-opened \ 
dramatic version of The Rape of Ike 
Lock — an admirable subject—Madaine 
is the Belinda. — The Strand tlieatre, 
with the same management under 
which it flourished last season, opened 



land, and placed it in the reign of on Monday, A new piece (by Henry 
Chwles the Second. Harley, Miss P. Brownrig^, Esq., the author of The 
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Sill Slicker, &c.) called The Qallantee 
ShovmiaK, or Mr. Peppercorn ' At 
Home,' was the first norelty. From 
the title, it la, we presume, founded on 
Mr. Jerrold'stale in the ' New Monthly 
Magazine.' For the last piece we have 
The Perils of Pippins, the successful 
run of which was abruptly broken by 
the termination of last season. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wooii have arrived in 
town, to fulfil an engagement at Drury 
Lane theatre. 

Mr. Elton has taken an Easter trip 
to Dublin, where he is engaged for a 
few nights, commencing in Richard. 
Why is he not at Covent Garden ? 
With Macready, Vandenhoff, and Elton, 
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the finest effect might be given to many 
of the finest dramas. 

Mr. Vandenhoff", on his late visit tO' 
Salisbury, delivered a lecture on elocu- 
tion in aid of the funds of the Mecha- 
nic's Institute. The subject is one of 
which Mr. V. is, we believe, a learned 
and scientific master. 

A new theatre was opened on Mon- 
day last, called the " New City 
Theatre," situate in Norton Falgate. 

A splendid fete was given at Darm- 
stadt on the I4lIi of March, in honour 
of Mozart. Its abject was to assist in 
raising funds for erecting to his me- 
mory a suitable monument in his native 
city of Salzbui^. 
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SPITALFIELDS SILK WEAVERS. 

Keiubgtoii I'idBce, March, 1037. 

Madam— I am desired by the Duchess 
of Kent to return to you the patterns 
vou sent to her Royal Highness ; and 
her Royal Highness has marked thir- 
teen, of which she desirea a sufficient 
quantity to be sent to her for dresses 
hy Messrs. Griffiths and Crick, Chao- 
clos-street, silk-manufacturers ; as it is 
her Royal Highness's wish that the silk 
necessary for the same should be ex- 
pressly made for her by the weavers of 
Spitaltields. — I am. Madam, 

Your obedient servant, 

R. DiTTMAR, 

Dresser to her Royal Highness. 
Mrs. Betians, Dress-maker, Jermyn- street. 

We have noticed a new parasol in- 
vented by Mr. Barth, Charing Cross, 
quite on a new and improved principle, 
and which cannot tail to give the 
greatest satisfaction among the nobility. 

The Raland the Toad.— Mr. Brooks, 
of Northampton, observed the other 
day a rat running across his yard, 
apparently in great alarm, with a load 
on bis back, which he presently dis- 
covered to be a toad. Mr, Croaker, 
notwithstanding the speed of his racer, 
kept his seat extremely well, and 
"look," what many jockeys of greater 
pretensions Bometimes rei'use — a stone 
wall. The rat was pursued and taken, 
but the toad maintained a firm hold to 
the last, and could with difiiculty be 
removed. — Northampton Chronicle . 



Patent Elastic Self-adjusting Stays. 
— Madame Le Piastrier, a9, Ludgaie- 
Btreet, invites the attention of the No- 
bility and Gentry to her new French 
Elastic Self-adjusting Stays, as the 
most effectual means ever introduced 
of preventing those lamentable conse- 
quences to the female frame, which 
result from tl,e use of stays improperly 
constructed. Among these destrui-tive 
effects may be enumerated the varied 
flexures of the spine and general de- 
rangement of the functions of ihe se- 
veral organs of life and health, pro- 
ducing distortions of the body, and* 
generally terminating in some disorder 
or combination of disorders, tending 
lo the abridgment of life. These evils 
are effectually guarded against by the 
present stays; which, whilst they aM 
susceptible of adaptation to any form 
or fashion, ever preserve their elasticity 
to the extent of affording free action to 
the muscles and the ribs ; preventing 
the evil of an impeded respiration, the 
basis of numerous disorders. They are, 
consequently, highly approved and re- 
commended by medical men of the 
highest character, whose perfect know- 
ledge of the anatomy of the human 
frame, and of the natural and neces- 
sary action of its vital parts, has in- 
duced this support of an invention 
calculated to preserve them unimpaired, 
and whose certificates may be seen at 
her house. These stays are equally 
approved of for geDeral wear. 
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Marking Ink. — We have much plea- 
sure^in^cailiDg tlie atteatJoa of our fair 
readers to " Bond's Permanent Mark- 
iDg Ink." ' It is composed of one liquid 
only, and may be used with a common 
pen on any kind o( linen or other 
material, witliout any preparation, and 
according to our sample will retain 
its I first appearance as^ marked by tlie 
pen. 

Morison 3 Pilli. — Homicide. — The 
grand jury found a true bill on Thurs- 
day se nnight against La Moite, the 
hygeist agent of Hull, for the crime of 
maoBlaughter, in causing the death of 
a person in that Iowa by Morison's 
pills, — Voncasler Oazelle. — [We give 
insertion ^to this paragraph,,.and shall 
continue to publish other cases of the 
kind, for the benefit of the public in 
general. — ^d.] 

The Perryian Pen.— It is perfectly 
astonishing the rapid improvement 
which Mr. Perry has made in tins 
useful article, and how far superior 
they are rendered to the quill by their 
delightful flexibility. Tliey should not 
be left in the ink a single night. 

Progress of Invention. — Mr. Jones, 
the inventor, of the Prometheans, has 
just brought out a very ingenious little 
article, by which a very durable light 
may be obtained, and in a manner so 
imple as to be scarcely credible. The 
" vista match," ,for so it is called, will 
remain lighted for nearly five minutes, 



during which time a person might seal 
several letters, .obviating the necessity 
and trouble of lighting a wax candle. 
The match is ignited by merely rubbing 
it agaiust the bottom of the bos which 
is rufled for the purpose. 

Coulson, oJi the Diseases of the Hip- 
Joint. T. Evans, Portugal -street. 
TuBrelative dependence which the mind 
and body have on each other forms oae 
of the most interesting departments of 
human knowledge, whether we regard 
it as a subject of metaphysical research, 
or as one from which we deduce roost 
of the physical comforts of esistence. 
Of this latter description is the perfec' 
tion, in its due proportion and foim, of 
the human frame itself. We have been 
led to the latter reflection by the pe- 
rusal of a most excellent work, by Mr. 
Coulson, on the Diseases of the Hip- 
Joint — affections, and, we may truly 
add, afflictions that almost hourly come 
under the notice of us all. The great 
difference in the length of the two lower 
limbs, causing people to halt most pain- 
fully in their gait, and to walk with so 
much laborious exertion, entirely owes 
its origin to one or other of the diseases 
affecting the hip-joint. Mr. Coulson 's 
opportunities of making himself ac- 
quainted with the subject have been 
ample, of which his book, indeed, fur- 
nishes the beat and most satisfactory 
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BIRTBS. 

On the ilit ult., in Cursao-itieet, ladj Emilj 
Fimaoobj, i>f a son. 

On the IBtli ult., at Iloiton-hall, SufTord- 
sbire, the ladj of the Ber. G. G- limvej. of a 
daughter. 

Oa the 19tli ult., in Hereford-street, Gtos- 
Tenor-square, the Udj of J. Ellii. Esq., of a 

MAHBIED. 

Oa the 5th of January, at Rio de Janeiro, R. 
Heaketh, Eaq., to Geo^iana, daughter of C. 
Raioifbrd, Ekj. 

Un the 13th ult., at Hayea, Middlewi. H. B. 
Rotjimon, Esq., of HilUogdoa-beath, to Mary 
Ann, widow of llie Ute Major G. Kow, of 
l)ioai|)tan. 

Oa the 18th nlr., at Dorkins. J. O. Homre, 
Eiq., lo Caraliue, daughter of C. BanUf, Eeq., 
M.P. 



DEATHS. 

Oa the leih ult., at Stewkley, Baoks, ig«d 
Tt, the Rbt. W. Wodley, vicar ofSwsnbourDe. 

On the 18th ult., Mra. Solomon HTana. of 
Castle-street. St. Mary Aio. nod formerly of 
Louth, in Lincolnshire, aeed 79, deeply re- 
gretted bv her family and fneods. 

On Che 18th. ult., at Plymouth, aged is, Johu 
Veder, only child of J. Johawa, Esq.. Sheriff 
of London and Middlesex. 

Ou the IBih ult., Isabella Maiy, wife of Mi. 
Stamp, of North-street, Westmiusler. 

Ou the 30Ih ult., a|;ed 70. Martha Charlotte, 
relict of the late Bet^Adminl O'Bryen, of 
Ciliefiald. Hants. 

On the 31st ult., in New Bond-street, Mr. J. 
Booker, bookseller. 

On the tiad ult,, in the Strand, Mn. Plem, 
aged 80. 



Subaciibets are requested to glance over" Naiiaito CorreipmdMtt" ia iheZd page of the work. 
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LEAVES FROM MY NOTE BOOK. 

BV JOHH CHARLES HALL. 

SPRING. 

" To >il on n>ck> to muse o'er Hood »n J fdl. 
To slowly Imce the foreii'a shaily scene, 
Where things that owa Dot man's dommknia dwdl. 
And mortal foot hath ne'er or larely been ; 
To climb the trackleu raountBin all uimeen, 
V/iOx the wiid flock which never needs u foU ; 
Alone o'er iteepa and foaming falls to lean. 
This is not solitude— 'Us but to hold 



a anroU'd." — Bj/rtn, 

Weicome, smilis^ Spring, wreatUed ae boxes forasyor the thousands afcrics 

thou art in flowers ; truly art thou that salute us at every street corner. — 

welcome. Let us leave the smoke of and away into the country. Agreed to 

the odious city, the fire-side we have — " Carriage at the door, sir," cries the 

never moved from for the last six footman, aud, coeifortably seated in .a 

months : no more let our eats be split corner of it we fall asleep, nor wake 

with the rattle of omnibuses, the cry till once more in the country, once 

flf "Bank, sir!" "hinyonsl" "hard more at Woodbine Cottag;e : and now 

hearted cabbages !" " bat box-a-box-a, we have only to open the drawing- 

Vot. iL-No. 12. Y 
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of the Tiokt't deep bloc 



Kiu'd by the breath of heaveii, leemi ctiloared 

Every thing weart the garb of happi- 
ness — and if perchance the towering 
clouds pour forth their drops to refresh 
the earth, it is but for a few hours, 
and the rainhow (smihng vision fleet 
and fair]) is seen bending over the hills 
in mighty arch, of beauteous hue; as a 
toLen given by heaven to man — assur- 
ing him that the clouds will no longer 
lower — that the aunbeams will again 
gladden the face of natnre-^nd that 
floriouB orb, the idol of early nature, at 



163 ^riiy. 

room window to step upon the verdant 
lawn — to admire the wild flowers 
glittering in the sunbeams, bespangled 
with the pearly dew-drops given by 
the hand of that almighty Father, who 
wields the machinery of the universe, 
and scatters the golden dust upon the 
petals of the lily of the vale. The bee 
IS fluttering from flower to flower, 
gathering the rich nectar from them — 
now she lights upon a rose— see she 
now is upon the daisy — next she pays 
a visit to the hyacinth, the lilac and 
the peach blossom, and at last having 
collected a rich store, flies away to her 
hive. Ten thousand butterflies are 
fluttering wi^i their many-coloured 
wings, adding new beauties to the 
landscape. The lambs are sporting in 
the fields,— nowthey are togetner, — in a 
moment, the race begins — and now, tired 
and weary with their gambols, they 
follow the shepherd home to the fold. 
Every one seems so busy, not one being 
idle ; the farmer looks with pleasure 
vpon the seed scattered in the ground 
prepared for it, and hopes to reap an 
abundant harvest in return. 

Fantastically tangled ; the green 
hills are robed with early blossoms, 
and the bills of thousands of feathery 
songsters rejoicing In this happy season 
of hannony and love, sing " welcome" 
as we pass. And wild flowers varied 
in hue, and many in their class, im- 
plore the pausing step; and with their 
dyes, dance in the soft breeze in a 
&iry mass ; 



)■ play npoo the azure blue, 

_. of con pe^oted cloud. 

Brilliant in colour with iti TKiied shrood. 



a*urple and red and Uue ;J ikiea wem lo imile 
'cr En^ood'a bleo'd and hiahly favoui'd iilt : 
How lordy ia Ihis hour— Sol^ raya a« dear, 



,»*ry cloud it ■■Uing near : 
Here might I'ever wiah — aipire to be, 
Mingled with light to all eternity. 

US. rOBTKT BV J. C. H. 

But spring will now soon leave as, 
summer is coming on apace ; time's 
chariot moves with slow hut sure step, 
and we shall shortly see the spring 
flowers withered and succeeded by those 
of summer. Like some fairy queen, 
she will soon be here, and with her 
magic wand the face of nature will be 
converted into an earthly paradise. 
But wait a little ; summer also will be 
gone, and her robe will be taken with 
her. The many coloured mantle will 
be changed for the sombre brown of 
autumn. The leaves which in summer 
adorned many an Ivy-bound tree, will 
be scattered at our feet, and if a flower 
dares to raise its head in some sheltered 
nook, it wilt be the herb rosemary, the 
funeral flower, coming alone where no 
wild flowers adorn, as now, the stream's 
mossy bank — 

" To waft its wsate perf anM." 

Since spring and summer will soon 
be succeeded by gloomy winter, since 
the summer sky ere long will be 
usarped by the frost and snows of 
winter, we cannot do better than to 
fly into the country, to enjoy the many 
blessings a bountiful Creator has so 
freely given us. Nor is our only plea- 
sure during day; 

*■ The Stan are forth, the moon shore tlie tops ;** 
it is even then deli^tfut to wander 
mid the shades of the forest ; to listen 
to the warblings of the nightingale, to 
hold communion with nature when 
there is none to disturb, none to in- 
terrupt our meditation. 
" There iiadaDgerooa^lencein thathonr, 

A itOlDess which leavei room (br the full nmI 



7, BBth Pkm, Knaingtait. . 
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MAURICE CRAWFORD. 
(CoHtimteit from page 132.) 

Snccessfhl love miiy lite ituelf bw&Ti 
TAt wretckfd an thefaUkfiil: 'til their fate 
To hare all feeling lire ttic'ODe decay. 
And every paision into one dilate, 
Ai rapid rirers into ocean ponr ; 
But_hi( ii fallioDileai and oath no shore. 



Sevekal years passed rapidly over the 
head of Crawford, bringing him in no in- 
coDsiderable share of both pro6t and 
honour. He had been entrusted with the 
command of a privateer, which he had 
managed with signal success ; and in 
some future time we may perhaps feel 
ourselves induced to lay oefore our 
readers a few extracts from his log, 
for there are several brilliant actions 
described— but for the present we must 
content ourselves within a narrower 
range. 

His cruises were short, and the 
sweet intercourse between the betrothed 
lovers were long and frequent. Her 
love continued soft and confiding as 
ever — no quarrels— no Jarring discords 
ever broke upon their happy meetings, 
and DO gloomy foreboding threw the 
shadow of its " dead leafless branch" 
across their sunny path ; for once " the 
current of true love did run smooth." 
The danger and the daring that enve- 
loped his career would alone have fed 
love's fragrant lamp. How much does 
fear increase, magnify and enlarge our 
love — it is like throwing oil into a fierce 
iire; but certainty, — possession, — tbis 
cloy upon our erring passions, and love 
departs. Take away fear, and love 
dies. So complicated, so dimly inter- 
woven are all human emotions. 

After nearly five years had passed 
over, and peacewas concluded, Maurice 
found himself master of an independ- 
ence, which, though it would hardly 
have allowed him to indulge in the 
luxuries of life, could at least afibrd 
him every comfort ; and with this and 
his beloved Ellen by bis side, who 
would 

" Bruhten the dnil kIdodi 
Of care, and make tLe dreaiy road of life 
Endnring to hii feet," 
he wisely resolved to live for the re- 
mainder of his days contented and 
happy as the fleeting shadows of 



human life would allow. At the altar 
of bis devoted love he resolved to sa- 
cnSce all his aspiring dreams, and 
from henceforth to shut ambition out 
for ever from the precincts of his heart. 
"What more," thought he, " have I to 
do with such idle dreamt of vain and 
empty aggrandizement. Away with 
such, I'll none of them." 

Thus reasoned he, but he argued 
wrong. Ambition never dies until life 
is extinct, it is like the garment of the 
centaur ; when it is torn asunder, the 
soul has fled. Its objects may be 
changed, may dwindle liom the thirst 
for mighty actions to those of petty 
achievemeuts ; or it may rush from 
heaven-bom virtue to grovelling vice. 
If leading on the one side, leading on 
ail the noblepassions and overwhelming 
the base. If waning on the other, it 
becomes like Satan leading on the 
infernal army, supreme in wretchedness 
and misery. 

Crawford hurried down to Ellen, 
and Ellen received him with all her 
wonted delight and ioyousness, and ia 
a few days afterwards the merry peals 
of the village bells spoke merrily of 
their marriage. 

For rather more than a twelvemonth, 
during which their only child, a 
daughter was bora, they lived in the 
utmost peace and contentment. It 
would be difficult to have imagined a 
life of purer enjoyment than that which 
this happy pair passed for this year. 
They had all they once so ardently 
wished for, and contented minds and 
peaceful breasts, like oil, made the com- 
plicated machinery of life revolve more 
than usually easy. But in the thou- 
sand sensations that EO completely wind 
around our natures. Crawford felt 
that ambition had but slumbered and 
not left him, and the mighty magician — 
the wierd spirit of humanity .ambition, 
gain ; poured forth their baneful incan- 
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tations and fanned the imouldering of a balmy breeie, which threw beauti- 
flatne. fully across the fantastic dawning of 
O thou gilded mockery, within the green leaves that chequered the 
whose golden portals and ivory bars road, while from copse and tree the 
lurk madness and misery ! - Thou wild feathered tribe sent forth their songs in 
and fantastic dream, tainting all thou cheering and welcome sounds. It was 
lookest upon, racking the everlasting all beaHtiful.and one of those evenings 
soul with shapeless sights from a realm of calm and tranquil excitement that 
of dreams whose heritage is despair, call forth into full play the purest 
la the golden mists of the morning, in streams of happiness and feeling ; — and 
that deceitful mirage of life, thou often aflerwatds amid the guilt and 
throwest abroad *-^3 magic hues, and horrors of his life, he thought that be' 
To ! bow fair a scene lies around us — could not even then look upon a scene 
but time, the dread annihilator of so fair without feeling an emotion of 
youthful dreams, springing up in the pleasure In viewing a picture bo formed 
bright and merry morn of life, and for happiness ; and though imagina- 
mirrored in the sunny heaven of our. tion might have played with the ma- 
hopes, throws over us the shadow of teridls, and hung around it all the gor- 
his unwearying wing and its golden geous festoons that so ntuch quicken 
tints, and giant forms vanish into sable the pulse of youth — still it was in itself 
smoke qnailing before thy piercing essentially beautiful- 
beams like the mists of the morning The setting rays of the evening bud 



before the noon-day 

" He that maketh haste to be rich, 
■ball not be innocent." Thus said 
one who knew mankind— and had 
Crawford remembered and applied it to 
his Qcnv awakening ambition, he would 
have remained a happier Inan, and the 
sorrows that befell him would have 
been spared— but his heart revelled in 
visionary dreams of future fortunes 
and all its attendant blessings. His 
heart was formed for kindness, and 
thus by an ill restrained generosity, 
he had lately found his income barely 
sufficient to maintain .himself in the 
sphere of life that he had assumed. 
Many who were richer oatvied him, 
tnd thas the too great use of liberality 
became the step that caused his fall. 

America was then just starting on 
its new career of independence, and 
presented the best possible 
small capitalists, and thithi 
solved to go, and had his fair wife gone 
with him, all might have been well — 
but having a natural dread of the 
ocean. " where the Almighty glasses 
xst," and which shi 



fell upon the small and antique « 
dows of the cottage, and lit it up into 
a perfect blaze of glory, and 



In mDmer'a twilight, wept fti 

The night, like h^ younger sister 
day, was bright and beautiful, and the 
broad harvest-moon she4 the mellow 
glory of her holy light over the deep 
hushed stillness of the scene. 

But beneath her lambent light, and 
the holy concord of her influence, there 
wandered on, side by side, two persons 
who shared not in the calm "soslill 
and deep," but o'er their minds broke 

■> Tbe TotcelBii thoi^hCa that vtwld twt apeak, 
hnl weep." 
Neither of them seemed inclined to 
break the solemn stillness that broad- 
ened around them j for over both there 
1 for seemed to brood the darkening train 
that ever waits on parting day — name- 
less and thrilling presentiments, and 
fearful groups dimly mirrored in the 
glass of fate. 

At the end of the lane, the husband 
and wife stopped to bid farewell to 
each other. Oh ! could hut a fore- 
taste of that which is to betide us be 



bimself in tempest, 
had never seen but when bursting on 
tbe echoing shore in all its maddening 

splendour— in an evil hour it was de- scattered by the hands of fate, hovr 

fermined that she should not go, but m'ght they have warded against that 

sUy with her kind old father. evil hour, that hurried one fwm tbe 

Theday had been bright and joyous, path of good, never to tread its peaceful 

the sky was clear blue, with an occa- walks more I 

sional cloud, that hovered high in the As Crawford stooped to kiss her 

heavens, slightly fanned by the breath pale cheek, it was covered with tears. 
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and as. the moonbeamfi' fell upon her 
face, she looked id its c&lm light like 
a lily drooping, its head with the-weight 
of dew. How fairy like she looked I 
her sad but beautiful face seemed ^et 
more beauteous, and her sweet and 
touchiug voice souuded, as she bade 
him adieu. Yet more touching in the 
quiet stiltaess of that summer's night, 
where the fair moon seemed to have 
called forth with a peculiar power the 
spirit of fear. 

At length he tore himself away, and 
when he turned back once more to 
catch aoother glimpse of her receding 
figure, he saw her drooping and bend- 
ing from watching, still and motionless 
in the cold moonbeams. 

Could this be the last meeting of 
two BO Iwig and tenderly attached ? 
Alas! the sequel will read a bitter 
lesson on the frailty of human passions. 

Oa the following morning he was on 
hig way to Havre de Grace, from 
whence he was to proceed to America, 
and in the rush and bustle of liTe, 
every gloomy presentiment vanished, 
while hope and ambition promised an 
ample reward for a few years' absence 
in the enjoyment of well earned wealth 
on his return. 

During the whole of the forenoon of 
the 15th August, 17—, the wind had 
been hanging to the eastward, and the 
harbour of Havre was in a state of 
great bustle, as there were many ships 
that had been lying there wind-bound 
for many days. 

We cannot refrain from laying before 
our readers an extract from the before- 
mentioned log, in which he describe^ 
bis miraculous escape from shipwreck. 

"The day had been lowering and 
unsettled. The sea rose in short black 
unbroken ridges, and rolled heavily 
along to the shore, bursting on it with a 
low and melancholy moan. The wind 
kept springing up in fitful gusts, rush- 
ing over the dreary decks with un- 
'earthly sighs, and whisperings, just 
fanning into a scarcely perceptible 
ripple Uie portentous heads of the 
black masses of water that rolled be- 
neath In grim and sullen silence. 

" It being Friday., superstition aided 
the gloom of nature— and the bold, 
the reckless and hardy sailor, quelled 
by his foreboding spirit, walked to and 
fro on the narrow deck in gloomy 



silence, glancing his anciou* 'and rest- 
leaseye from the threatening horizon, to 
the'dull and listless sails, as they hang 
supinely from their yards. 

" Far in the western horizon rose an 
arch of fearful and glaring light, like 
the Almighty's eye, ' red with uncom- 
mon wrath,' sent forth by the sinking 
sun as the dread and fearful harbinger 
of the coming gale ; — its parting rays 
seemed to edge with living fire the 
black dense masses that now began to 
show their awful beads above the nar- 
rowing horizon. 

" For a full hour after the sun had 
gone down, the light still remained a 
fearful stfeak amidst the increasing 
darkness, casting a kind of gloom 
over the dark vravea that came rolling 
along in sullen and mournful silence. 
Then the wind would arouse from its 
deadly stillness, wailing and moaning 
over the dim and dreary tine of waters, 
as if sighing over the woes it was 
about to wreck upon the victims that 
were wandering over its deceitful sur- 
face, leaving its sound heavily on the ear 
between the jiaasing gusts of the dying 
and the reviving blasts. In such mo- 
ments it seemed to me as if the dread 
demon of the deeps were pluming his 
dark wings before rushing onward in 
his fierce career. 

" The night darkened around, and 
the lightning started forth from the 
black concave in fierce and vivid 
flashes, and then the deep roll of the 
distant thunder came in hoarse mur- 
murs, echoed back by the dull and 
heavy dash of the surf. 

" Several of the ships, alarmed by 
these portentous indications, put back, 
four only besides ourselves stood. The 
commander was a bold and fearless 
man, and knew well the advantage 
of a few hours only tn clearing the 
Channel. 

" During nearly the whole of the first 
watch, the wind continued light and 
equally, with small occasional rain — 
about seven bells {i.e. about half-past 
eleven) it fell a dead calm, while a small 
speck of clear hard sky began to make 
its appearance in the weather horizon, 
spreading rapidly, and increasing wider 
and wider, until it had nearly passed 
over the gallant ship, and then the wind 
came hissing along like the sudden 
burst of a hurricane or typhoon. 
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" Fortonately tlie ship was under 
SDug sail, and going free, though, bs 
we afternards found, edging too much 
to the southward, for in about half an 
hour afterwards we found breakers cloEe 
nnder our lea, which, owing to the fear- 
ful foam of the maddened sea, pre- 
vented us from discovering them until 
too late to escape from the awful situa- 
tion in which we were placed. 

" Never shall I forget the fearful hor- 
rors of that scene. We found ourselTes 
witbiD almost a cable's length from the 
breakers. The vivid burstsof lightning 
occasionally showed the JE^^ed and 
horrid heads of the rocks, as the tre- 
mendous surf burst in huge masses over 
them. The moon paled in the high 
heavens, and rendered dark the massive 
clouds, lookmg black as eternal night ; 
and as if to add to the horrors of the 
scene, the only sail we bad set flew into 
ten thousand rags. 

"Amid the terrific horrors of the 
scene the stoutest heart for a moment 
paled and stood aghast at the dreadful 
grave that awaited him. A huge wave 
came toppling along in its grandness 
and its power, and swept the captain 
and two men from off the deck, and no 
one saw them but myself ; the mate was 
drunk, and thus she was left without a 
commander — despair sat upon every 
countenance — they gazed along the sky, 
and death seemed frowning on them — 
they looked on the rocks, and they 
looked in the dim light like ghastly de- 
mons holding a revelry, and then some 
threw themselves upon the deck and 
bowled, and some held up their convulsed 
hands to heaven as though they would 
have grasped it for safety — and all in a 
moment, but that moment like years. 
But it is not the nature of the British 
sailor to die without struggling to the 
last, and battling to his last gasp with 
his enemy; — other nations, i a their hour 
of need, call upon their saints to work 
amirBcle,aad perish — butaBriton offers 
a momentary prayer, and girds himself 
up for the strife. 

" I saw the necessity of something 
being done, however little hope it might 
give of deliverance: taking the command 
upon myself, I shouted through the 
trumpet — ' Let go all the anchors.' 
The whole three were fortunately ranged 
and clear for running — and in an in- 
stant the best bower was down — 



then the small bower, and then the 
stream. In breathless anxiety we w^ch- 
ed the issue of our last frail hope. The 
ship swung up slowly and heavily to the 
wind and waves, which came rolling 
along in huge mountains of foam — who 
could hope to ride out in such a sea? — 
the most ardent dared not. 

" Minutes past on, and still the ship 
held on, and every heart beat quicker 
as the hope of being saved came slowly 
across it. The best bower bad nearly 
all the strain — we were about to veer 
away a little, wlien it snapt like a 
carrot — the stream went the next mo- 
ment. Death seemed already to hug 
us in his arms — the small bower was a 
mere hair that still kept us back from 
his hungry jaws — moments rolled into 
minutes, and minutes into hours, and 
still that little cable held on, and yet 
every moment of that suspense more 
fearful than the grim visage of death. 

" Morning; slowly dawned. Great 
God I how it seemed to linger, as if ia 
hatred. The sun rose clear and un- 
clouded, but what a sight spread itself 
aronod. Jammed in between two huge 
rocks, was the remains of a large ehip 
that we had passed in the night— all 
perished and gone to their long account 
Foaml foaml foaml wherever we turned 
our agonized eyes nothing appeared hut 
foam. 

" Towards noon it was nearly a calm, 
the wind flew round to the eastward 
with a steady bree»« — we hove up, and 
fovnd one strand of our cable gone, so 
wonderful was our deliverance." 

Here for the present we close our 
extract from the log-book, and proceed 
with more rapid strides to the moral 
climax of this tragedy. 

After being once more fairly at sea, 
all hands were assembled, and Craw- 
ford was unanimously requested to take 
the charge in preference to trusting their 
lives to the drunken mate. He ac- 
cordingly, though by no meansanxious, 
accepted the command. 

Amongst the passengers was ayonag 
man of prepossessing appearance, be- 
tween whom and Crawford a close in- 
timacy sprung up. On the part of 
Beaumont this was easily accounted for, 
from bis necessary admiration for his 
coolness and intrepidity. Crawford had, 
however, all his life shunned the society 
of men, there was nothing be so much 
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-deteited. But here he felt an un- 
accountable pleasure, arising doubtlesn 
IVom the mildness and suarltv of his 
iDauners, and his general excellent dis- 
fWsitioD; yet had he met Mhers equally 
woKhy, aud never felt the like; and 
when he gazed upon the face of hig 
-compnnion, his mind seemed ttnaccoun- 
tabjy carried back to bygone days. 
The ship anived at New York, after a 

nsage of some sisty days, without 
:her accident, excepting the loss of 
a little boy from fever, which we may 
mention hereafter, and Crawford set up 
as a merchaut in New York, becoming 
for the time a neutralized subject, and 
as Beaumont was going inland, they 
bade each other adieu. 

We must now pass over a period of 
two or three years, during which Craw- 
ford was very successful. The cor- 
respondence of his wife had been regular 
■and unbroken, and it was but seldom 
that on his side he allowed business to 
prevent his regularly writing to her. 

Beaumont having at length com- 
pleted hta business in the interior, had 
returned to New York, previous to em- 
barking once more for Europe, and the 
ia^macy which had before existed was 
DOW drawn into the closest and most 
intimate friendship. He was the foster 
son (for his real parents were never 
ascertained) of a merchant, of some re- 
spectability, in Hull, and had been sent 
«ut by him to look after some property 
that had been seized ia the American 
war. 

A few months a:ner, this Beaumont 
returned to England, bearing with him 
a letter of introduction to Mrs, Craw- 
ford, couched in the warmest terms, in 
speaking of his friend, and enjoining 
her not to omit showing him every 
attention in her power if ever he should 
Come down to E- . 

Shortly after his arrival in England, 
either business or pleasure took Beau- 
mont down to E , Few men were 

more gifted in all "that maidens dream 
of," when their thoughts wander upon 
love. His well-formed and handsome 
features beamed with intelligence and 
generosity, to which the calm and pallid 
hue of his face and brow gave a tenfold 
interest. Constant intercourse with the 
world bad given an additional polish to 
a mind and manners at once pleasing 
ud irresistibly persuasive, and theo 



backed by a person formed in nature's 
finest masculioe mould, made him at 
once a dangerous and a delightful friend. 

Meanwlule, time had passed but 
drearily on with our Ellen. Her aged 
father was dead, and her only society 
now was that of her fair young child. 
Her enjoyments were hemmed in by 
anxieties and cares, and the sweet breath 
of the heavens seemed not to bring her 
accustomed balm, nor nature her boon, 
in the absence of her husband. The 
cup of joy that she had once " com- 
mended to her iips" was not dashed by 
caie, and the word happiness seemed 
for awhile as if it existed not for her. 

Though her husband's remittances 
were literal, still she sometimes found 
a difficulty in keeping her way clear 
before her, especially if the remittances 
were not regular, which occasionally 
took placeowing to the number of hands 
it had to pass through previous to her 
receiving it. Now, it so happened, nn- 
fortunately, that at the time of Beau- 
mont's arrival at £ , she was in con- 
siderable trouble, owing to her not 
having either heard or had 4 remittance 
for nearly two quarters. 

Coming with such a recommendation, 
backed by his own agreeable qualities, 
it is not to be wondered that he soon 
became fully ingratiated into Ellen's 
favour, who, in the innocence of her 
heart, told him all her troubles and 
anxieties, which, by his help, were soon 
set at rest. Ellen now wrote oftener 
than ever to her husband, and every 
letter contained some high encomium 
on his delightful friend. 

It has been said, that it is the very 
nature of deep and all powerful love to 
engender jealousy, whether this be true 
or not, and perhaps in general it is so 
constituted, it was not the case with 
Crawford, although her safety and wel- 
fare were the sum and essence of his 
life. Divided by an immense track of 
mighty waters from her stilt, the serpent 
tooth of suspicion had never once in- 
fused its deadly venom into his soul. 
Sometimes dim-shadowed fears of the 
dread destroyer death — of outward and 
bodily change — would 6ash across his 
mind, but he dreamt not, recked not of 
■inward change. 

Months had now rolled on since 
Beaumont's departure, and the letters 
of his wife began now gradually to abate 
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ID Domber aad qnaBtity, and above all, 
a ■tudied silence seemed to be held with 
respect to his friend, and giadually the 
leUen became shorter and more hurried, 
and written with evident restiainL Yet 
Crawford, O fool! fooll that he was! 
suspected nothiog, aad remembered not 
that cold neglect is the sure but deadly 
precuraoi of decay. But time passed 
OD, and business bringing the hope end 

Eromise of future wealth, thus urged 
im onward, cheered and led forward 
by the near perspective of the crown of 
i ad uaUy — prospe ri ty . 

One evening tie had been sitting loolc- 
iog; over his accounts, and forming an 
esOmate of the exact value of his then 
floating capital, and after a careful esti- 
.mate, he rose with the pleasing satisfac- 
tion of Boding that the sum with which 
he had determined to return and live in 
England was nearly amassed, and that 
aaotber month or two of sojourn would 
be snffioient to wind up all satisfactorily. 
It being a reraaritably quiet evening, 
he drew neai to the window, and gazed 
upon the magnificent glories of an 
Americaa sunset. All around him was 
spread the stillness of hushed and trao- 

?|uil nature, broken only by the last 
ftiut chirp of some woody warbler. 
The descending dew drew forth from 
;lierb and Sower a balmy and a soothing 
fragrance, and glistened on the leaves 
like the bright sparkle of a diamond — 
in the wooded vale no breath stirred the 
many-coloured foliage of its trees, from 
whose bosom rose the simple spire of a 
church, apt emblem of the breathing 
calm that slept around. 

The last of the sun's rays caught only 
, the light transparent media, that floated 
far on the verge of the horizon, which 
was fast narrowing around him, like the 
bright palace of BOme fairy, when the 
sad and aatemQ tolling of the bell, that 
spoke of some frail mortal borne to 
that dread place " whence no traveller 
te'er returns," broke upon his ear with a 
knell that thrilled it with an inexpressi- 
ble power. Down crumbled his glit- 
tering palace of weahh before that last 
memorial of parting day — the mighty 
'Chain of association bad been touched, 
^and he Atood once more beside his 
mother's grave a weepiog and sorrow- 
ing child. 

The day waned— deeper and deeper 
fell the shadows of night — when Cxawr 
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fwd's eye caught a glimpse of 
thing standing beside him. He turned 



body hastily, and found a tall com- 
manding womvi, dressed in the awatb- 
Jng clothes of the dead, staadiog eloae 
to him. 

With respect to apparitions he had 
£ver been inciedulous. and had always 
resolved diem into a superstitious fear, 
which spreads over the Dund like a 
creeping and gathering moss, that by a 
slow but steady process weaves itself 
over the heart of the fearful and dis- 
guises the truth. But now a dread aod 
creeping fear curdled his blood, and 
riveted his gaze upon the sepulchral 
face of that mysterious stranger, whose 
lineaments and form were those at hit 
buried but still loved mother. She 
jaised her shadowy hand, through which 
he saw the strug^ing rays of the evaa- 
ing star, and pointed to the east; thea 
walked towards the window and slowly 
disappeared. Crawford tried to follow, 
but awe withheld him. 

And now for the first time a strange 
and wild misgiving seized bim— could 
^be have come to warn him of some 
dread calanuty? Was bis wife dead? 
The shades of horror seemed darkeaii^ 
around him, and the hydra heeds of 
suspicion and fear showed themselTea 
on his path — a heavy mist fell over hli 
eyes, aod the images of coming things 
seemed to hover mysteriously around, 
giving a foretaste of the bitter fruit he 
was about to gather. 

When he began to arouse himself 
from the horror that had subdued 
him, all around him was quiet as the 
.grave. The startling apparition was do 
longer seen, but all passed rapidly be- 
fore him like a hideous nightmare, hut 
the vain and dread imaginings that fell 
over him led to no result— he could not 
pierce beyond the gloom. 

Of all griefs, that which we dare not 
impart to another is the most harrowing'- 
The heart sinks under the pressure of a 
hoirible secret, from which we can get 
no relief, for which we dare not ask any 
sympathy or consoLatioa, while indigna- 
tion gnaws at the core and saps the 
mind. 

On the morrow be received a letter 
from an unknown band. Great God! ha 
worst fears weretrue, and the only gsK 
through which he hoped to obtain hap- 
piness was suddenly closed) and fiireier- 
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*'0Ir,why,"1je breaks forth in thefaar- 
Mwio^ jouroal, " to the calm coDtent 
and even flow of a country life, why 
have I hu^ed a glittering hut fatal 
dream, sacrificing that felicity for which 
I had once so ardently strutted in the 
freah Veara of my youth, for a golden 
apple like those of the fabled east, that 
hid, by a glittering CTlerior, the bkter 
ashes that were hearsed within." 

Hastily consigning the management 
of his affairs to a friend, he look his 
passage by a packet ship that started 
the following day for London. 

Ib lookrag over the journal of the 
unhappy man, alluding to this period, 
we find the folkiwing passage :— ~ 

" How I got through the time on th« 
passage home, 1 know not. I struggled 
with my thoughts, and tried to banish 
them as dreams. Vain hope t a mightier 
power had made its lair within, and 
baffled me. Waking was a horror, and 
sleep I could not, unless closing my eyes 
could be so called ; but the thought 
was still there, and would force itself 
upon me, and as it came upon me, my 
blood would stand still as though some 
fearful spectre were passing, and thea 
my heart sickened, and my blood ebbed 
slowly on once more. 

" I have heard of men who hare been 
put to death by placing a large piece of 
spiked iron on their breasts, and thus 
liugering out their days without food or 
water. But what were their tortures to 
tuine? The face of man had btcome an 
a^ny to me, and the sound of pleasure 
a harsh and discordant noise.'' 

Thirty days— a wearying long voyage 
■ — passed oa thus, and they seemed to 
him like so many years of misery, for 
night came with hideous dreams, and 
yet brought no sleep ; and with day 
came nought but unavailing moan, and 
no relief. Hope, that inward world, 
suspended within our heart of hearts, 
ancl becoming the centre of aa ideal 
world, from which emanates all our 
most cherished blessings, calling us 
Away from the clank of our earthly 
chains to another and a brighter exist- 
ence — where the seeds of sonow are not 
sows, vhere the rank weeds of misery 
thrive not; — it is tiie holy pool of Beth- 
«eda, in which we bathe away onr cares 
and oar sorrows ; but this world existed 
not for him, and before him alone was 
■Itretched the shadows of a long and 
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dreary night ; ma star shedding its 
trembling ray upon the gloom. 

Once more we will refer to ths 
journal :— 

" ' Land on the larboard bew !' shouted 
a man from the mast-head, and alt 
hands rushed joyously upon deck, and 
with straining eyes tried to catch a 
glimpse of old England's sea-girt shores, 
whose faiirt blue outline appeared in the 
distance, like a doud just on the verge 
of the horizon. YesT land once more t 
how difiereutly fell that thrilling word 
once Mpon my ear to what it did nowl 
I had looked upon some of the fairest 
scenes of foreign land, and the proudest 
landscapes that the merry sunbeam ever 
danced upon, yet, how did my thoughts 
return to those sullen shores. Nothings 
dark and bitter then rested around the 
past— the hues of youth and happiness 
played around it — and no misgiving fear 
came ' like a cloud between.' Toil and 
travel, and hardship, had then beem 
mine, but t had reaped my reward, and 
I hastened to share it with the one 
object for which I had so much and lo 
anxiously laboured. But now misery 
had come upon me ' like a thief in the 
night,' and despoiled me of all my store. 
What were now my hopes and fears— 
my struggles and my triamphs — they 
were like sapless weeds upon desolate 
rocks, and ambition, that deep-stirred 
spirit within me, had melted away like a 
vain and unsubstantial shadow before 
the noon-day sun." 

Home, thou site of weal or voe— 
thou choicest blessing, or thou deadliest 
curse to weak and suffering man ! — if all 
be but well ther«, then let the wide 
world rage as it will, what matters it 
though it be a mighty lazar-house of 
ills; but woe unto the wretch witlt whom 
it is embittered by strife, ai^r, or infi- 
delity, for miserable shall be his tread 
through life, for in the dread words of 
that solemn book, " they have planted 
their hopes in rottenness, and their 
blossoms shall go up in dust." 

Could the news be false ? Gould it 
be malice that had breathed into bis 
credulous ear the damning accusation? 
He sometimes tried to think so; but 
wherefore, then, asked busy suspicion, 
the hurried and forced letter, and then 
the total silence ? 

" My suspense," he adds, " becomes 

horrible and unbearable, and the deadly 

Z 
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and loatlisome sicknass or the heart 
which it causes, has nearly shattered my 
mental faculties; my melancholy in- 
creases, and my resolution to struggle 
agaiiut my despair, grows feebler every 
houe." 

. "21st Aagust. — A splendid breeze, 
and the ship is running along like a 
wild race-horse, shooting round the Isle 
of Wight ; but I feel as if it was hurry- 
ing me to my tomb, and I feel now as if 
I wanted a still longer breathing space. 
Ofa God I Oh Ood I how awful is this 
suspense 1 Yet, patience, poor heart 1 a 
few hours more, and you will know all. 
Oht fool, thrice dyed in ruin, to trust 
my all (rf hope and heart within so frail 
an ark. 

" AH around is animated confusion 
and preparation ; and nature too, as if in 
mortal scorn, looks the same as if no 

change had taken place, and shines lous, and more grasping, and clinging to 

forth in all her brightness; while I, in the world merely for bis wealth. Miser- 

the spring-time of my life, stand a able old fool! he was tending rapidly 

withered and leafless trunk, seared by towards the tomb, but the fonder he 

the lightning blast of misery. clung to his glittering bauble. O ye 

■ • ■ • • * apples of Sodom ! ye grapes of Go- 

"I have learned the damning truth — morrah, how many souls have ye dragged 
She,my pure, my spotless wife, has gone down to hell 1 Conceive the situation 
off to the Havsnnah with Beaumont, of this man tottering on the brink of the 
who was my only friend. May the grave — buoyed up by no hope hereafter, 
curse of a blighted heart and ruined soul letting day by day of his precious time 
rest upon him for ever I To the end of flee — with eternity before, and guilt — 
the world I will follow after him — yea, the guilt of neglect — of mispent time — 
even to the depths of hell— but 1 will hemming him in behind; and yet, ding- 
have revenge !" ing to coloured dust, as though it would 

How grew that affectioD — how it .„...- 



breast, the vain, and no longer honour- 
able object of it, exerted every art, and 
all tlie power and witchery of his well- 
stored mind to foster and inflame it. 
Well has Pope said : — 
Vice, to be tiHted, needs but to be seen ; 
But seen V>o oft with a ramiliar face. 
We pity firtl — endure, ud then embrace. 

There are some strokes of calamity 
that scathe and scorch the soul , blasting 
it for ever ; before which the pride and 
hardnesses of our natures are swept 
away as by a descending avalanche, and 
thus had sorrow quenched Crawford's 
resentment towards his father. With 
heavy heart he turned his steps to his 
door ; he went to him, humbled in his 
grief, and bowed to the earth with 
affliction, for, to use the affecting laor 
guage of Scripture, " his home was left 
unto bim desolate." 

He found his father nearly as he had 
years before, but more queru- 



rip^ed into a guilty bloom, these dark 
memorials tell not. It is a subject which 
he seems not to have dared to touch 
upon. But letmankind heed tbe stern 
moral that it teaches — that absence and 
the tempter have power to ruin the most 



plead his justification before the throne 
of the Almighty — each day finding him 
more helpless, more avaricious, and 
more hardened — the chili of wintry age 
had curdled up his blood, and daikoess 
wrapped his slumbering soul. 

The scene was still the same — tbe old 



virtuous, unless girded by the strong -chair, the books, the uncleaned i 

armour of a holy religion. dows, the whole seemed to the returned 

When the indefinite butdread shadow, and humbled son as if it were but yes- 

' guilt — that most unhallowed though) — terday, when he had ) 



first comes, it flits before the mind like 
an unstable and vapouring cloud — but 
by constant presence it gathers a sub- 
stance and a form. We may believe in 
one so naturally good and kind, and 
trusting that the unholy thought did 

not spring forth in a day or a week, but ghostly images, linked together in diains 
i have of adamant, and woikfid him up to itiC 



enter tt again. He thought of what he 
was then — proud and free — now, his 
spirit broken and rent. The being whom 
he had adored violated, profaned ; while 
affection, love, guilt, and horror came 
silent procession, like a band of 



rather that day by day it must have 

:gathered strength, Bad the thought verge of madness. 

«nce finding a lurking place in her A deep-drawn sigh, such as may fee 
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lenDed mittact with Efae spirit of vretch- 
ednest, caused tlie grey-headed old maa 
to liim his small twiDklin^: fox-like eyes 
in the diiectfon from whence it pro- 
ceeded. 

" What want you here ?" asked the 
querulous old man, with a harsh shrill 
voice, peering at the same time above 
his glasses, which hung low on his 
nose, but perfectly unable, with his 
slight scrutiny, to recognise any one he 
knew in that worn and emaciated frame 
and countenance, so pale with mortal 
sorrow. 

Advancing slowly up to him, and 
pushing back the long dark hair, mat- 
ted with the cold perspiration that be- 
dewed his marble forehead, he said in a 
voice of BoiTow — 

" Know you not your son ?" 

A momentary shade, amounting al- 
most to grief, passed over the father's 
countenance, and a momentary silence 
ensued, 

" So, Sir, I suppose you have returned 
to me a beggar V 

" Yes, if to have lost all that makes 
life bearable means it, 1 am." 

" I understand you were married. 
Sir?" 

A fearful shuddering passed over the 
features of the son. 

" And I have beard that she has left 

you ;■■ 

A deep and agonixed groan was the 
only answer that burst from tiie wretched 
man, but the face of the hard-hearted 
and relentless old father wore a bitter 
BDeer, as he exclaimed in his harsh 
straining Voice — 

" I'm glad of it, it has punished your 
disobedience," 

With a perfect howl the unfortunate 
son rushed like an infuriate tiger upon 
his father, and lifting him off his feet 
with almost supernatural force, with 
one hand, hurried him towards the win- 
dow that looked into the street, and 
with the other he threw up the sash. 
For a moment he looked upon his para- 
lyzed father, like an infant In his hand, 
and then into the street, and said, while 
his eye seemed to glance living fire — 

" Fiend 1 wretch ! have you no mercy ? 
breathe but another word like it, and 
by the God that made me, 111 dash yoa 
on yon stones 1 Nay, if you were not 
Div &ther, I would have thrown your 
vile carcase as food for the dogs. 



Farewell, we meet no more," and be 
tlung the old man from him like a leed, 
and rushed down stairs. 

That day proved the old miser's last. 
At first he felt something tike sorrow 
that his son should have left him thus ; 
but it was a mere momentai^ thought 
that passed away as soon as bis fall per- 
mitted him to get to his books, which 
was not long afterwards. 

The afternoon had been lowering and 
unsettled, and the lightning darted 
forth from the lowering concave of the 
heavens with awful sublimity. The 
father bad resolved to retire early on 
account of it ; he was putting away a 
few loose sovereigns from his packet tu 
his strong box, when he noticed one 
that appeared lighter in his hand, it was 
the last he had to put away. To satisfy 
himself be drew forth a pair of small 
scales from his pocket, and placed the 
gold against the weights, and held it 
up to the light to examine it. 

At that moment the heavens seemed 
converted into an awful blaze of fire, 
while a lurid and zigzag line shot fear- 
fully along the sky. A slight crash of a 
window was heard, and at the same in- 
stant the body of the wretched miser 
fell a putrid and sulphureous mass upon 
the floor I 

When Crawford, maddened by his 
father's taunt, rushed from the house, 
he walked, he ran, heedless whither, aa 
pursued by a legion of devils, until bp 
found himself on the banks of the 
river. 

Had his father received him kindly 
all might have gone well, for kindness la 
one of the greatest and most efhcacious 
remedies to a wounded mind. How 
often has that friend of human passion, 
DESPAIR — that arch-demon of crime, 
been arrested in its downward descent 
into the gulf of perdition, by the soft 
soothing of one gentle voice, by the 
proper application of a few consoling 
words — but he cruelly taunted his mi- * 
sery. Thus galled and stung to the 
quick, anger artd despair seized posses- 
sion of him. Oh, what a terrible devil 
steals upon the heelsof human mockery 

When he first entered his father's 
door, it was with a mind wounded and 
seared, but not lost. When he turned 
his fbotsteps from his door, all the fiery 
pilHsionB Inet willier up the soul of man 
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shed ttieir disastrous glare over his 
mind, liunrying it od until k became 
engulfed in the Tortex of ill to rise no 
more. No ray of religion cheered him 
through the gloom — it hod never shone 
upon him — never been insiitied into his 
mind, or in this, even the eleven tb hour, 
it would have saved him; but now there 
was nothing to relieve the heavy weight 
of anguish which precipitated him dowu, 
— down into the utmost abyss, from the 
fetal precipice on which h& liad ho- 
vered, the greatness of bis abandonment 
but increasiitg the rapidity of his de- 
scent. 

Had retigioa been instilled in his 
earlier life, it would have opened to him 
a mightier world, having its own immut- 
able solace; and though the present 
Jife and hope might be withered up by 
the simoom, it would have left to his 
panting heart the vital spark of an un- 
quenchable flame. 

As the day was gloomy and lower- 
ing, it seemed to the bereaved man as 
though even the blessed heavens joined 
in heightening the miseries that beset 
him before and behind. Tbe wind 
whistled mournfully among the trees, 
scattering their sere and yellow leaves 
desolately beneath his feet, or whirled 
them upon the darlc bosom of the sullen 
waters, on whose surface they "seemed 
borne awny for ever. 

The gToom of nature shed a yet 
deeper shade of horror over his soul. 
What had he in the world, or what was 
the world to him ? Nothing. His " sun 
bad gone down at noon in darkness." 



He sat himself down at the foot oft 
follen tree. What pen can portray the 
wretchedness and misery with which his 
whole soul was shaken ? He threw him- 
self down OQ the withered grass, and 
clung to it with a convulsive grasp, and 
wept long and bitterly. The past moved 
before hiiR wibh terrible distinctness, 
mixed up with dim and shadowy feel- 
ings of harrowing interest. Treachery 
and damning dishonour were there. 
He tried to shut the vision from his eyes, 
but memory is no slave, and waits not 
on man's bidding. . 

Again he sat up, and with an inde- 
scril^le sensation he commenced threw- 
ingstonesinto the water, aad watching 
their sullen and heavy descent ; whilst, 
almost imperceptibly, the desperate 
thought of sdf- destruction crossed bis 
nindr for like him of old, the GtCHt 
Ruler of aH things seemed to have set a 
mark against him, aed made him a bur- 
den to himself, for a "spirit had passed 
before him, and the hair of his flesh 
stood up," 

The evenmg had gradually closed 
around him. He looked cautiously 
round, and there was ne one nigh — all 
seemed to favour the design. He arose 
with the dreadful calmness of a despair- 
ingmind,and approached the brink which 
separated him from eternity. He stood 
for a moment gazing on the water that 
rushed on in grim silence below, whose 
surface was ever and anon illumined by 
the lightning. One look to heaven, end 
then— 



DIDST THOU BUT KNOW. 

BT LADT CABOLIKK LAMB. 

Couldst thon but know what 'tis to weep; 

To weep, unpitied, and alone. 
The live-long night, whilst others sleep. 
Silent and mournful watch to keep, 

Thou wouldst not do what I have done. 
Couldst thou but know what 'tis to smile, 

To smile when scorned by every oue. 
To bide, by many an artful wile, 
A heart that knows more ^ief than guile. 

Thou wouldst not do what I have done. 
And oh ! if thou couldst think how drear. 

When friends are chang'd, and health is gone. 
The world would to thine eyes appear — 
If thou, like me, to none wert dear. 

Thou wouldst not do what I have done. 
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Ok parting with Lady Imogen at the 
Ursulines, Falber Aaselm had warned 
her, not to let it startle or alarm 
her when she heard that he was living 
under the loorof Sir Oiraond, and was 
in his favour, if not hia own confidence, 
since it was to her interest that it 
should be so. 

Accordingly, Father Anselm con- 
tinued to lice in the castle upon nearly 
the same footing as during theliretime 
of its late lords, and played his part so 
well, tliat he gained as lai^e a share of 
Sir Osmond's confidence, as he was 
capable of bestowing on any human 
being, and that precisely because he 
seemed rather to avoid than seek it. 
During the lifetime of the late Lords of 
Ravenswood, Father Anselm had been 
a constant visitor at Beaumont; but 
in order to avoid giving the shadow cf 
a suspicion to Sir Osmond, he bad 
latterly abstained fiom going tliere, 
and this change in his conduct led 
Lady Emeline to suspect that he 
was the confidant, perhaps the accom- 
plice, of his guilty master. When, 
therefore, she met the father so unex- 
pectedly in the corridor, she sought to 
shuQ bin), but on this occasion he 
seemed bent upon meeting her, for 
coming suddenly up to her while she 
stood yet undecided whether or not to 
re-enter her chamber, looking cau- 
tiously round, and laying his finger on 
bis lips in sign of secrecy, he whis- 
pered in both low and hurried accents, 
" Meet me at midnight in the chapel ; 
I have a secret to disclose of weightiest 
import — I conjure you, lady, by the 
memory of the murdered Julian, re- 
fuse me QOtl" Thus solemnly end 
strangely adjured. Lady Emetine con- 
sented to the meeting. Scarcely had 
the words passed her lips, when the 
father having again recommended se- 
crecy, turned and disappeared in an 
opposite direction. The rendezvous 
took place ; but we will not now let our 
fair readers into the secret confided by 
Father Anselm to the lady, but shall 
leave them to guess its nature by its 
coDEeqnences. 
Eailythefollowingday, Lady Emeline, 



having requested a private interview 
with her father, informed him that 
during the past night she had medi- 
tated deeply upon the reasonableneis 
and fitness of his wishes, with respect 
to her union with Sir Osmond ; that the 
regreted her unfitial opposition to them, 
and was now ready to make the only 
atonement in her power^ by bestowing 
her hand freely whenever her destined 
husband should deign to a«k it. The 
father and husband elect were both 
equally surprised at this sudden change 
in the lady's sentiments, but were too 
well pleased br the efiect to enqaire 
very narrowly into the cause; and to 
prevent any further vacillation, — the 
wedding was fixed to take place in 
three days. The ceremony was to be 

girformed in the castle chapel, by 
ather Aaselm, and as many nobis 
guests were invited as the shortness of 
the time permitted. Meanwhile, to lull 
any suspicion of her sincerity, shoufd 
any arise. Lady Emeline scarcely ever 
quitted the side of her future lord, ex- 
cept to assist at the hasty preparation's 
of her sudden nuptials. If she did not 
return his ardent glances and burning 
sighs, she did not withdraw her hand 
from his fervent grasp. She listened 
patiently, if not complacentiy, to his 
passionate and repeated vowsoi love and 
adoration ; and with the aptness of aJI 
who believe what they wish, Sir Osnioad 
fancied himself beloved in return. 

The appointed hour at length arrived. 
The bridal party were assembled in the 
chape), gaily decorated for the purpose ; 
the bride and bridegroom stood before 
the altar, the priest opened his book, 
the question was put to Sir Osmond, 
whether he took the Lady Emeline to 
be his wedded wife, and the look of joy • 
with which he replied in the affirmative,' 
showed how near he thought himself to 
the completion of his happiness. The 
same demand wa% then made of the Lady 
Emeline, who answered it with a clear, 
firm, and distinct " No !" and before the 
little assembly could recover from the 
consternation [ntowbichthis unexpected 
response had thrown them, she advanced 
' a few paces from the altar, and throw- 
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ing back her veil, and caisintf her voice 
to a tone likely to cominand t^e atten* 
tion of all present, she thua addressed 
them; — "Hear me, my father! hear 
me; knights and ^entlenjen 1 before you 
all I here accuse Sir Osmond, falsely 
atyled the Lord of Raveiiswood, of the 
murder of his nephew, the late Lord 
Julian, which if he dare to deny, I will, 
by my champioo, support the charge in 
Mngle combat, in time and place befit- 
ting,- and there lies my gage !" 

As she finished speaking she threw 
down her embroidered glove. It is im- 
possible to describe the effect pro<luced 
by this extraordinary and unlooked-for 
appeal. 

From the moment she pronounced sequences. To this Emeline gave 
the portentous No ! every eye had been ready consent, 
turned on her ; hut they quickly revert- " 

edto the accused, who, colourless, mo- 
tionless, breathless, stood as if ,he had 
been suddenly turned to marble by her 
voice; but as soon as she had ceased to 



" and who, think you, will care to be 
your champion in so mad a cause?" 

'' Heaven wilt provide a champion to 
avenge the injured, and chaatiae the 
guilty. Should such be wanting, the 
very graves would give up their dead ; 
nay, woman as I am, should no abler 
champion of truth appear, I would my- 
self make good with sword and apear 
the words my lips have utlered." 

The Baron seeing her thus resolved, 
attempted no further argument oa the 
subject i he- only remarked, that if he 
did not impede ber designs, neither 
would he in anyway second them, and 
that she must rely wholly on herself for 
their execution, and abide by the con- 



Commis»kinera were appointed on 
both sides to regulate the forms and 
preliminaries of the combat ; the lists 
were erected in an open space midway 
between the two estates, and the third 



speak, as if released from the power of day, at sunrise, waa fixed for the trial 



tne spell, the blood rushed tumuituoualy 
over nis cheek and brow, which became 
almost purple, his cheat heaved with 
suppressed shame and rage, and spring- 
ing forward and Hfling the gage, he 
exclaimed in a voice of thunder, — 

" I accept the challenge, and will 
repel the charge by force of arms, in 
time and place to be appointed. Till 
then, farewell!" 

Thus saying, he turned upon his heel, 
and with a haughty step lefl the chapel, 
attended by a numerous retinue of 
friends and retainers. 

The Baron de Beaumont, whom sur- 
prise had hitherto kept silent, now ad- 
vanced towards his daughter, and was 
about to ask an explanation of the ex- 
traordinary scene he had just witnessed, 
but she anticipated him, hy saying, with 
a manner at once firm and respectful, 
" Pardon me, my father, the confusion 



hy combat. Oa either aide of the lists 
a pavilion, with otiier smaller tents, was 
erected, for the challenger, defendant, 
and their attendants. A dozen gentle- 
men on either side were invited to be 
present, and Sir > Harold Harcourt, a 
nobleman, universally beloved for his 
honour and unbending integrity, was 
nominated as judge of the field, and to 
him were appointed the usuul number 
of heralds and officers. Sir Osmond 
passed the night preceding the combat 
m the pavilion allotted to him. When 
pressed by Father Anselm, who attend- 
ed him, to confess and receive absolu- 
tion ere he perilled his life, he replied, 
haughtily and contemptuously, " Dost 
think I trust the keeping of my con- 
science to a crafty priest 1 No, no, I 
spurn your idle mummeries," and having 
summanly dismissed bis other attend- 
Sir Osmond threw himsdf on his 



I have caused, but do not condemn me couch to sleep, indeed, but not to rest; 

too hastily. Bold as my words may , his slumbers were disturbed by frightful 

seem, they shall be supported by deeds dreams. First, he saw bis murdered 

as bold, and if the event prove not their nephew weltering in his blood, and fia 

truth let me be branded as a liar and de- he would have rushed through the forest 

famer, and mine be the dishonour and to escape this harrowing spectacle, ' 



the infamy which I now confidently t 
pect will be proved upon another; but 
till then let me not meet reproaches 
which I do not, trust me, merit." 

" Rash girl !" returned the Baron, 



felt himself suddenly withheld from be- 
hind, and turning he beheld the pale 
form of Imogen, her hair wet and dis- 
shevelled, and her garments white and 
glistening, who wound her clammy arms 
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utinnd bim, and preased her purple 
cheek to hit. EscapiBg from these 
images of horror, he found himself in the 
gaily deconted chapel, standiag before 
the altar with his destined bride. Again, 
the prayer was read, the blessing given, 
they rose from their knees, but jntt u 
be was about to salute his fair bride, she 
drew a dagger from beneath her robe, 
and plunged it into his bo«om. He 
awoke with a start. The cry of agony 
brought a paga to his side ; — " Did you 
call, my lord," he asked ; then seeing 
his mustei's pale and ghastly looks, 
" you are not well, my lord, how pale 
and wild you look !" 

"I have had ugly dreams, boy— fetch 
me a cup of wine, I sh^l be well 
enough anon." The pa)^ went and 
returned with a silrer goblet, which Sir 
Osmond drained at a draught. 

IW night was tar spent, the moon 
was down, and streaks of rosy light 
began U> lace the cold grey clouds. Sir 
Osmond called for his squire, and bid 
him buckle on his armour. During 
this operation, his face, which had be- 
fore been of an ashy paleness, became 
flushed, and his wild dilated eye blazed 
with fieroe lustre, and he lef^ the tent 
with the firm step and lofty bearing of 
one who has wrought up his mind to the 
highest pitch of daring and endurance. 
As Sir Osmond issued from his pavilion, 
he saw the champion of the challenger 
at the door of the opposite one, and 
striking was the contract exhibited by 
the intended combatants. Sir Osmond 
was of a lofty and commanding stature, 
with a full broad chest, and limbs of 
almost herculean strength ; he was 
armed cap-a-pie, in rich armour, and 
mounted on a. black war-horse, strong 
and stately-looking as his rider. His 
antagonist was of a slight and graceful 
6gure, apparently betokening extrome 
youth ; be wore a suit of bright steel 
armour, strong, yet so tight and flexible, 
as to accommodate itself to every mo- 
tion of the body; his helmet, which was 
completely closed, was surmounted by a 
snowy plume, and he was seated on a 
steed, small and beautiiiil enou^ for a 
lady'snse, but though gentle, so spirited 
that it arched its proud neck and pawed 
the ground, apd champed its golden bit, 
impatient alike of restraint and delay. 
Sir Harcourt had already taken his 



seat on a Iciod of tempoTtuy throne 
erected for the purpose, at the upper end 
of the lists, and around him were assem- 
bled those who were to act as witnesses 
or esquires on tbe occasion. Sir Har- 



t now, as judge of the field, snm- 
moned the chaJlenger openly to declare 
before all present tbe cause of quarrel 
for which he appeared ia arms. The 
champion rode up to tbe foot of the 
throne, and making a low but silent 
rarerence, he signed to the herald who 
accompanied him, and who thus began 
in a dear and loud voice : — " Tbe 
Lady Emeline de Beaumont, by my 
voice, does here accuse Osmond, the 
falsely styled Lord of Raventwood, with 
tiie murder of the late Lord Julian, his 
nephew, and her plighted hnsband,whose 
death she feels herself called upon to 
avenge; and she will here maintain in 
the person of this, her champion, the 
truth of what she has affirmed." 

Sir Osmond was then called upon for 
his defence. He advanced to the foot 
of tbe throne also, and thus answered : . 
"1; Osmond, Baron of RaveDSWOod, 
deny the charge, and do affirm it to be 
a false and malignant accusatiou of tbe 
Lady Emeline de Beaumont, to blast 
my fame, and render void the solemn 
engagements entered into between us 
both by her father and herself; but I 
again repel the charge, and will defend 
my honour with my life." 

" This quarrel, then, will not admit 
of arbitration V asked Sir Harcourt. 

The champion shook his head, and 
Sir Osmond exclaimed in a voice of 
thunder, "None! I am impatient to 
wash out in the blood of her puny re- 

firesentative, the stain which Lady Erne- 
ine has cast upon my honour, though, 
in sooth, she has but added insult to 
injury in sending forth so frail a cham- 
pion to support so foul a chaige," and 
as he spoke, he threw a contemptnoua 
glance at his youthful opponent. 

"Scoff not, murderer 1" replied the 
champion, for the first time breaking 
silence, and by a sudden and unexpect- 
ed inanciuvre, he brought his steed up 
flO dose to that of Sir Osmond, that 
tbe sides of the animals almost touched, 
then raising his vizor, he exclaimed, 
'* Behold I aye, strike, murderer ! yet 
another Uow, and be indeed the Lord of 
Ravenswood." 
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The first sound of that voice had 
caused the heart of the guilty Osmond 
ta throb with violence, but when those 
well known features were disclosed to 
bis view, he gazed on them a moment 
with eyes that seemed to start from 
their sockets, and ulteriag a. deep groan 
he fell senseless to the earth. At the 
same moment, exclamations of" Julian I 
Lord Jnlian I a spectre t a niracle 1" 
burst from every lip, while all was in> 
atantly alarm and confusion, some seek- 
ing to surround the champion, others to 
fly from him, as fear or affection first 
prompted. 

" No, my friends I" he exclaimed, 
raising his voice, " not Julian, but 
Imogeue de Courcy stands before you, 
the champion of her brother's death. 
You have mourned me dead, but that I 
am no spectre, the abbess of the Ursu- 
lines, and Father Anaelm can bear 
witness', who, with the Lady Emeline, 
were in my confidence as I in theirs. 
Iliistomy friends," she added, lowering 



her voice, "but fbrthat wretchadman"— 
She was interrupted by Father Anselni, 
who signed to her to stand aside, so 
that she might be out of Sir Osmond's 
sight when he should revive, which he 
was beginning to do under the care of 
his attendants, by whom he was now 
supported. On recovering from his 
deep swoon. Sir Osmond looked fear- 
fully and wildly around ; then observiag 
Sir Harcourt, and the other knights and 
gentlemen standiag near him, he ex- 
tended his arm, impatiently exclaiming, 
in a hoarse and tremulous voice, "1 
acknowledge the murder 1" and sinking 
back in the arms of his esquire, with a 
convulsive shudder, instantly expired. 

Imogene shrunk ewe -struck and trem- 
bling on her koees, and breathed a 
prayer for the departed soul. In another 
moment. Lady Emeline coming out of 
the challenger's pavilion, tenderly em- 
braced the youthful champion, and 
mingled her tears and prayers i^ 
hers. 



TO HOPE. 



Hail, hope I — delicious hope I 

Return once more with thy sednctive smile. 

And chase away these fears— 

My weary heart thou dost beguile 

Of many tears. 

Bright are thy beauteous wings, 
And alt thy gifts are of a rosy hu&— 
Thy deepest breathings are 
Of radiant joys — yet how untrue 
Tby visions fair. 

I gaze upon the glowing dream 

And still would gaze, and cheat myself awhile : 

Soon will the gay scene fade — 

Soon destiny forbid the smile 

And I must wake — 

Wake to the daily pains — 

To the harsh duties which enthral me round. 

And keep me all firom thee — 

Soon will time pass with leaden sound. 

And I must flee. 

Flee from tliy shrine, bright star I 

And leave each idol scatter'd and o'erthrown-^ 

Nor claim one simple flow'r. 

From thy gay chaplet, o'er the cold earth strown 

In that dark hour. 



\9lk Afril, 1837. 
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THE RANDOM SENTENCE, 

(Continued from page 139._) 

Sboktut after this, Seabright was one " Farewell, my dear friend, until 

day riding from the pleasant little Tuesday, and believe yourself ever to be 



viluge of Poynioga, wheQ 

by. youDg Dowdesnell, who wbb also 

oa botseback, and af^axeotly in ^esit 

hute. 

"Hollo, my hearty I what cheer? — 
Whither away ao faat V said Sea- 
brj|ht. 

"To a thousand different places," 
returned Alfred ; " you have met me 
ID all. the bustle of my new avocation." 

"Aha! And what is that?" 

" Why, I have turned porter. My 
good mother's birth-day will be on 
Tuesday next, and the whole establish- 
ment is 10 busy, that she was foin to 
employ me as her aidft-de-camp, in 
going round with notes of invitation." 

" Indeed ? You will have crowded 
decks, 1 pieBume." 

" Oh, intolerably !" said Dowdes- 
weil. " You may guess at the number 
of visitors we expect, when I tell you 
that every one of our young ladies have 
by turns acted the part of amanuensis 
to my manama, who was dictating billet- 
doux for three entire hoi 



"On 






ml, the 



woro in the heart of 

Yours most faithfully, 

AUBONIA." 

Seabright thought there was some- 
thing strange in this epistle, and, as he 
pondered upon its contents, he untbiak- 
ingly looked at the superscription, and 
had his eye met the deadly fascinating 
gate of a basilisk, it could not have 
become more tixed, than it did when 
the words " To the Reverend Mo\ebray 
Ctanwilliatn," on the envelope, caught 
his view. " Gracious God I this letter 
is meant for another," lie enclaimed- 

" I have made a mistake, then; — for 
whom is it intended?" asked Alfred, 
carelessly. 

"Mr, Clan William." 

"The devil it is 1 Then, by Jove, I 
must have given your letter to him, and 
so made a trauaposition of the two; 
however, 1 suppose it matters but little, 
as each was, no doubt, to the s^me 
effect." 

"No, no; impossible. Ohl Mr. 
Alfred, this letter has wrenched my 



e been quite indefatigable upon the 
occasion," observed Seabright, laugh- 
ing : " Miss Freelove, I suppose, bad 
her share of writing, as well as the rest ?" 

" No," said Alfred ; " she, I believe, 
only wrote one note, which, I suppose, 
is for you, as I know you were not 
foi^otten. 1 have it somewhere. Oh, 
here it is ;" added he, taking a letter 
from his side-pocket, and handing it 
over to the captain, contriving as he 
did so, that the sealed side should 
beuppermost. Seabrighthastilyopened 
the billet, and read as follows : — 
" My dear Priend, 

" Do shake off your gloom for a day, 
and appear at No. — , Marine Parade, 
on the 20th, in all the happy smiling po^ 
looks you were wont to wear 



I lady seems to heart's firmest strings. You look sur> 



prised: I will tell you all. Auaonia, 
the deceitful Auionia, promised to be 
mine, to weather with me the storms of 
life : and here, by an accident most 
surely providential, do I discover the 
arts by which i am to be gulled, 
langhed at, and ultimately lefl to 

" This is very strange. — I am 
shocked," said Dowdeswell ; " but do 
not he too hasty, nor judge from ap- 
pearances ; you may be mistaken ; 

therefore come, this evening, as usual ; 
lake no notice of what has occurred, 
but watch Miss Freelove closely; and 
if your suspicions be just, tliey will soon 
be verified. 1 will leave you to com- 
your synrits, and shall expect to 
seven this evening," 



•certain person came amongst us ; but I saying, he rode oW, apparently much 

am BOrry to say we shall be obliged, in grieved, but in reality elated with the 

some degree, to disguise our mutual success of this first step towards the 

affection, lest the party 1 allude to completion of his vile plan. Seabright 

thould interrupt the general harmony by remained bound to the spot, as it were, 

hia jealousy, as I imagine he already with chains of iron, whilst a choaking 

suspects 1 am not ovet fond of his sensation in his throat made him gasp 

society. for breath. 

Vol. n.— No. 12. A a 
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"Yes, base coquctlfe^ fie cHfeS^tetnll, 
" I now see all ^our treachery'. Clan- 
william has indeed been gloomy, since 
I appeared upon the scene. Well, well 
was it thought to caution him front 
shewing his love; but, by the blue 
"waters now expanded before me, his 
saCred profession shall not shield him 
fromniy just resentment," and while he 
spoke he grasped his riding whip as 
though it had been a dagger, then 
dropping his hand, fell into a profound 
reverie, whilst the cutting sea-breeze 
chafed his temples, and dried the hu- 
midity of his eyes, till they became 
almost sightless. At last, suddenly giv- 
ing the spar to tiis horse, he galloped 
towards Brighton witli the speed of a 
madmaQ. 

On entering Mrs. Dowdeswell's draw- 
ing-room, be found the Honorable Miss 
Viper, Miss Rokeby, and the young 
laaies, with Glanwilliam, Alfred Dowd- 
eswell, Mackenzie, and Jingle, seated 
in conversation. His blood-shot eye, 
pallid features, and agitated manner, 
attracted general notice, hat he merely 
ansfvered the questions put to him by 
pleading a severe head-ache through 
fetigue. 

Ausonia, who was embroidering some 
drawings with floss silk in the leaves of 
her scrap-book, looked up and said in a 
gentle tone, " Then, that is all through 
me, for I am sure you have tired your- 
self with going to Poynings to procure 
the view for which I expressed so strong 
a wish, as Mr. Dowdeswell tells me you 
have been that way to-day." 

" I have. Madam — but 1 assure you. 
Madam, 1 am not tired in the least. 
The picture. Madam, is here." 

Ausonia took the proffered drawing, 
but cast a look of tender anxiety as she 
did so, being much struck by Seabrlght's 
manner. 

" Well, really, all this is very singu- 
lar," cried the Signora, " first comes the 
Honorable and Reverend Mowbray 
Glanwilliam, as melancholy as an oyster 
crossed in love. What is the matter? 
ask we. Ennui, for want of exertion, 
replies he. Then follows Captain Sea- 
bright of the Royal Navy, if possible, in 
a worse state than the former. We put 
the same question to him, and he an- 
swers, over - exertion has made him 
mopish. Now, how very itrang« it is. 
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■prodnce the same effect," '- ■ 

^* Pshaw I hang it all," criefl Matlteh- 
zie, " they have bodi gdi the megrhm . 
without justly knowingwhy. Now, for 
my part, I think I am the only one who 
should be out of humour, being deprived 
of the goddess to whom 1 address my 
TOWS, whilst they have theirs most con- 
descendingly seated under the same 
roof with them. By-the-bye that is a 
choice piece of workmanship you are 
upon. Miss Freelove, what may be the 
subject, pray ?"- , 

" Love, Jealousy, and Revenge," an- 
swered Ausonia. 

" Very excellently selected, upon my 
word — are they illustrations V 

" No, 1 am in want of a few verses to 
affix to each." 

"Then, I am sure," remarked Miss 
Rokeby, " the gentlemen who are pre- 
sent cannot employ themselves better 
than to supply you with the required 
articles." 

" A capital thought, Madam," ob- 
served Mackepzie ; " come. Miss Prefr- 
love, you must assign to each his por- 

" Very well," said Ausonia, " then 
you shall write upon" — 

" Hold, hold, 1 .declare oW," cried 
Mackenzie ; " my Dulcinea del Toboio 
is not here to inspire my lays." 

Ausonia laughed, and turning to Sea- 
bright, said, " I must then prefer my 
petition to you, to exercise your pen on 
the subject of — of love, if it so please 
you — (I had rather write on hatred, 
thought Seabright) — Mr. Clanwilliam 
shall do penance in the shape of an ode 
to jealousy, and Mr. Dowdeswell must 
portray the darker passion of revenge." 

The party upon this rose to remove to 
the writing table, and Miss Viper was 
about to join them, when Miss Rokeby, 
who had most pertinaciously persisted 
in keeping by her side the whole even- 
ing, said, " Nay, do not go, we old 
women shall only mar their sport, so let 
us sit down to a game at piquet — or 
stay, Mr. Mackenzie and my popinjay 
will perhaps condescend to join in a 
hand at whist, for you know. Miss Ve- 
nom, I beg pardon, Viper, we old folks 
must play at old fashioned games." 

"Hsmphl old, indeed l-—(»g 
I'd radier be excoaed." 
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■ ** Bewksn, Had&m," whupend Mmb 

Rokeby, drawing Joan close to beri " It 
is my wish to oppose myself to you— 
^ Jay your plaaB — play your cards as you 
■please, and 1 will circumvent you. Both 
are aged spiastera, and the match ia a 
fair one." 

JoBQ was for a moment alarmed at 
these equivocal words, and the tone in 
which they were uttered ; but speedily 
recovering her self-possession, she pe- 
rused her tormentor's features intently ; 
nothing, however, could he there read 
but calmness and placidity. She, there- 
fore, sat down, though with an ill 
enough grace, and was joined by the 
two gentlemen Miss Rokeby had named. 

la the meantime the poets bad ar- 
ranged themselves round a table, and 
Seabright, with a trembling hand, as- 
sumed the pen, which be twirled for a 
minute or two between his thumb and 
finger, with a perplexed air of uncer- 
tainty. At length he bent over the 
album, and the surrounding heads bent 
too, nearly meeting in the centre. He 
gave his pen another twirl, and then 
wrote hasUly: — 

And must I write on love ? llut thetne, 

AoBonia, bringii with it along, 

RemembrBace of an early dream, — 

Bxptritnce will diclale mj sodk- 
1 dream 't I lored and wu bdored, 
I woke and all iti/aliehood proved. 
As he wrote the last word, Seabright 
perceived Ausonia, who sat close to him, 
suddenly start, and in something like 
tremor she drew still nearer. Now, now, 
thought be, shall you see my opinion of 
the love which you profess, and with an 
effort at appearing cheerful he thus con- 
tinued : — 

Yooar lave n like s woman's eye, 

OrUi'raiabow'Bliue.— But know yon why? 

The eye is ever gliiDCing, changing. 



Lore ia ever danqpg, i 

The eye wiU now Be dim, now 

Incipient lure is alwayi light. 



Or like a far-off sounded ni 

Wldch on the air will melting float. 

In DMSawed sounds, along it flies, 

. ,£iidiBDt8 the raptured ear, and dies. 

WboB Seabright concluded the second 
vmwt b* looked up towards Ausonia. 
Her features were overspread with an 



ashy palepest, and her brealb came hot 
upoa his cheek. Bnt as her eye caught 
the beam of his, she changed colour, 
and whispered, "You should write as 
you really feel," laying an emphasis on 
the word " should,' and smiling with so 
angelic an expression, that had he been 
about to plunge a dagger into her 
breast, and she thus had smiled, he 
could not have resisted catching the 
benign infection, returning that smile, 
and foregoing bis purpose. 

' " She must he innocent," he said 
almost aloud, as he proceeded to alter 
his strain : — 
Bnt soft, there ia a flame— no dream- 
Friendship — affectioiv — and esteem. 
The golden net of feeling wove, 
And this 'tia i^orance calls love. 
Im real name la eitocy, 
Tia consecrated thrice in thee, 
Sweet, sweet Ausonia ; and we trace 
Thy bowiD for its dwelling place. 
"Very beautiful, but gross flattery 
every word," said Ausonia in a pleased 
tone, as Adelaide read it over with -a clear 
intonation of voice. 

" Very beautiful, indeed," reiterated 
the complimentary circle. 

" Its merits owe their birth to the 
manner in which it was perused," said 
Seabright. 

" That I will readily grant," said 
Adelaide, with mock acquiescence, "and 
now, Mr. Clanwilliam, will you favour 
us?" 

Clanwilliam would have excused him- 
self, but there was no escaping the almost 
clamorous entreaties which on ail sides 
surrounded him. He, therefore, satdown 
and penned the following : — 



Dread dark passion, could mr angifted pen 
Trace all the lortures thou inflict'at on men ; 
With scenes of horror I'd the heartdismay. 
For 1 too oft have felt thy dnmon away. 
Oh ! I could puint the icy thrilling blight. 
Which gnaws the soul of him who marks the light 
or some lov'd eye, beam an approving glance 
Whilst being led by rivala to the dance. 
Oh, this is agony ! — Or should he see 
That rival leU his tale on bended knee. 
And that sweet Bmile of blest approval gain. 
Which he EO oft hai pleaded for in vain. 
Hia blood recoilt — he feels the rankhng dart ; 
Aodjealiiuiy — will lord it o'er bis heart. 

"You certainly have drawn the passion 
in its gloomiest colours," said Ausonia, 
" yet I fear the likeness is too faithful." 

" Idoubtso,too," returned Adelaide, 
"but let us see how Mr. Dowdeswelt 
will delineate revenge." 

"In hei true, form, Madam," said the 
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lentlecnan, glancing across the roc 
Mias Viper, and nibbing^ his pen. 



Mid'it all the crimes wbich darkly Gil 
The turbid list of morUl ill, 
None wear so hiack — >o dread a boe. 
As those rerenga prompts roan to do. 
Nought serrea so well the deril's part. 



Hv wiodini; munit the htimHii heart, 

MakioKUSthin'^ -■- u ,,;„ j„..:. 

Nothing like hi 



ih, throagh bit dei 
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Aye, a^ sweet it is— when we have knelt 
At beaut»'s feel,— toU how we felt 
The brigbt, though fitful, ^ame of loTe. 
And heard the fair one, whilst sbe atrare 
To hide her blnshes — Wd tts lire 
. And iweet nflfettion's token give, 
llien plays a false eapricioua part. 
And to another gives her heart. 
"Hs then revenge assumes the dress 
Of every earthly happinesa. 
Bids OS engage in mortal strife 
Aod rob our rival of his life. 
AndsmSe upon the once lored mud. 
As like a rose aboat to fade. 
She droopi with grief.—Thus we avenge i 
And Uiis IB aweeC — ay, aweelrmeBg'*. 

" Heavens I what a frightful picture," 
exclaimed Miss Freelove : " may I never 
meet with one whom any wrongs could 
actuate to do such deeds !" 

" The picture is rough, but I think it 
is from nature. Madam," answered 
Alfred. 

A long conversation now ensued on 
the three foregoing topics, until the 
hpur of departure, when the party broke 
up, and each peaceably returned to his 
or her respective homes, without meeting 
with any adventure particularly worth 
recording. 

Next morning Seabright proceeded at 
an early hour towards the race-course, 
at which place Mr. Dowdeswell had, on 
the preceding evening, appointed to 
meet him, significantly hinting that he 
had something of importance to impart. 
As the captain walked slowly onwards, 
he reflected upon the recent occurrences 
which had taken place. He had entered 
Brigbtoti, a jovial good-natured fellow, 
with a heart as ftee and as light as the 
gay plumed Loxia, which ranges unmo- 
lested the Indian skies. He had seen a 
creature so beautiful, as to surpass all 
he had ever looked upon. He loved 
her, and passed weeks in anxiety : had 
the happiness of becoming known to 
her, heard her approval of bis love, and 
now was apparently aboot to have the 
cup of bliss dashed from his lips for 
ever, 

" My life," he exclaimed, throwing 



himself upon a rising heap of turf to 
await Alfred's arrival, " has been varie- 
gated with light and shade, like the sky 
which now forms my canopy, but the 
dark mists are dispelling. Say, delud- 
ing goddess of hope, shall my sorrows 
do so too V' and, as he spoke, he fazed 
intently upon the sky, which presented 
an appearance rarely witnessed. A few 
golden streaks shot along its surface, 
and as tbeir yellow light mingled with the 
dark blue Kther, the two colours pro- 
duced by their mixture a brilliant green, 
wbich, like an extensive plain, spread 
itself over-head, while here and there a 
few huge and dingy clouds, (for night 
sdll seemed to linger o'er the earth), 
caught the sunbeams at difierent points 
of projection, seeming, to fancy's eye, 
tike rocks of bronxe towering above 
some Indian savannah. Presently they 
grew fainter, as if under the influence of 
an enchanter's wand, and dissolved 
into vapour. And now rose the golden 
god of . day above the foam-crested 
waves, followed by a train of gilded 
clouds, like some sultan in front of bis 
gaudily-decked attendants. At his ap- 
proach the moraing mists floated grace- 
fully towards the west, waving and 
wreathing, as though they formed the 
long tresses of hair, which night, iu her 
flight, canses to extend on the wings of 
the wind, and away flew the green hue 
which the sky had worn, and which now 
every moment became yellower, till not 
a trace of its former colour was left, and 
from a grass-grown plain it assumed the 
smiling look of a com-lield, with its 
long rich ears of grain, waving and glit- 
tering beneath a noon-tide sun. 

" All has vanished, and nought bat 
brightness retnains," said Seabright ; 
" then there is hope. Guile cannot find 
a hiding place in Ausonia's heart, and 1 
will still trust to the tulfllment of Tie 
Random Sentence." 

As he indulged in this pleasing fore- 
boding, he was interrupted by the voice 
of Dowdeswell, which, at the mo- 
ment, sounded like a false note touefaed 
by a performer whHe executing some 
brilliant pas3^;e from Handel. 

"Good-morrow to you, captain, I 
hope I have not disturbed your night's 
rest." 

" Not at ail, we seamen, you know, 
are accustomed to early rising." 

"True, but to business — what did you 
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tbiok of Miss Freekire's behavioui lost 
n^ht?" 

" As tb&t of one iDcrapsble of deceit," 
Ntid Seabright. 

" Humph 1" ejaculated Dowdeswell, 
" pardon me, if I observe that you oaval 
gentlemen are sadly deficient m the ait 
of aeeisg through appearances. Can- 
dour waa the best assumption Ausonia 
could make in order to cooceat her aits. 
Captain Seabright, my friendship for 
you impels me to state my conviction 
that your love is not retnTued," 

" Appearances may deceive you as 
well as others," faltered Seabright, 
'*fromwbatdoyau deduce that opinion?" 

" From numberless sources, " said 
Alfred, who went on to relate many 
little incidents, adding his owa specious 
obsenrations, and artfully contriving, 
aller having, by bis sophisms, made 
every thing appear as be wished, to drop 
a word or two on the pl^^ures of re- 
venge ; and, emboldened by Seabrigbt's 
sileoce, hinted that it would be a just 
retaliation were he to make Ausonia feel 
his resentment." 

" No, no, no," cried Seabright, " I 
can do nought to injure her, even though 
revenge were paramount to every other 
feeling in my nearL" 

" Would you permit me I could aug- 
ust a most admirable plan for mortify- 
mg this coquettish young lady," satd 
Alfred. 

" Say on," said Seabright. 

"My scheme is this," said Alfred, 
dropping his voice, and approaching 
nearer the young ofBcer, " you must do 
that which wil! pierce her to the quick- 
marry Miss Viper." 

" Villain," cried Seabright, grasping 
Dowdeswell's throat, " is it your inten- 
tion to insult me ? Who told you what 
had passed between that woman and 

With the most perfect coolness and 
•elf-possession Dowdeswell shook him- 
self free from tbe captain's gripe, and 
arranging his cravat, calmly said, " 1 am 
no villain. Captain Seabright, nor is it 
my intention to insult you; neither do I 



know any thing of tbe affiur you allude 
to; all I intended, was to assist your 
designs in accomplishing a speedy and 
bitter revenge, and 1 am still willing 
to"— 

"Away, away, tempt me not, sir, I 
am deceived by you, Ausonia is not— 
canoot be tbe thing you describe her. 
And even were I williqg to give myself 
up to tbe base passion of revenge, should 
I do it at the expense of my own happi- 
ness, by uniting myself to a wretch who 
is universally detested. Begone, sir, I'll 
stake my life on Ausonia's truth." 

" Well, jnst as you please, I could 
bave'^ven you an ample proof of my 
assertions. However, go on dreaming, 
and should you be wakened rather 
ronghly, please- to remember yout pain 
miglit nave been spared, had you heark- 
ened to me when first I callea." 

"Stay, pardon the hastiness of my 
temper, and reveal this proof to my 

" Willingly. You are aware of the 
carnival which is to be held at Ireland's 
Gardens on Saturday evening?" 

" I think I heard of it last night." 

" Would you then believe it?" con- 
tinued Alfred, " that 1 heard this paragon 
of yours consent to elope with — you may 
guess whom — on that very night V 

" Almighty Powers ! it is impossible," 
exclaimed Seabright, sta^enng as if 
thunder-struck. 

" So you imagine, but the event will 
prove it, and in order to detect them, 
express your intention of going in t 
monk's dress to the masquerade ; pre- 
serve appearances with Ausonia,. and 
leave the rest tome." 

" I will, and should all be as you say, 
1 will follow Clanwiliiam to the world's 
end, but he shall feel my resentment." 

" Twill be a gallant chace — the sword 
after the church. But time wears apace. 
Farewell for the presenL I presume we 
part friends?" 

"Fast friends," cried Seabright, grasp- 
ing his hand convulsively. 

{To be co»tinifad.) 
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THE DREAM OP THE DOVE, 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE, AND COMPANION TO "THE SLBETINa TOUTH." 

B7 M, L. B. AUTHOR OF "QUITE GOOD ENOUOB." 



Shk slept, — poor weaiy one 1 — O I sighs that were 

But prayers unspolceD, — yet by Heaven heard, 

Drew down delicious slumber to her couch ; 

— Fair Girl, — meek Buflerer, almost unto death, — 

For mooDS she durst not number as they fled 

Leaving her ling'ring on the bed of pain : - 

— Frail child of earth 1 — in body sick, and mind. 

Now, nearly had the sense of anguish ceas'd ; 

Now, had tne memory of weariness 

And mortal languishment nax'd very dim ; 

— Yet still, dark thoughts of diiiolulum ves'd 

Her spirit, wakeful, whilst its partner slept; 

— So mirthful, young, and beautiful, — to leave 

This fairy world, — the known, and the poisess'd — 

For what ? (let shadows answer !) caus'd warm tears, 

Craving a span-less brief, to dew her cheek— 

And pitying Heaven heard the mute appeal 1 

God speaks in dreams : deriding sceptic, — peace I — 
Why not, if man, of duties ow'd to man, 
Daily exemplars in the brutes may find ? — 
God speaks in dreams-. — why not? — if oracles, 
Demon-directed, in old pagan lands 
Spake sometimes truth, to questioners, in sleep. 
God speaks in dreams : — why not 7 — He did of yore. 
Communicating with his sons, by means 
The purblind impious deem incredible 1 

Qod speaki in dreamt! and when the fair girl told 
Her dream to me, (the dream of that strange night 
When soul and body hung 'twixt life and death); — 
And when I saw, like a re-kindled lamp, 
Her life's flame, from that hour, bum clearly up, 
My head, reveriugly I bow'd, — ray heart 
Rais'd in devotion, — for I know, that Dream, 
To heal her anguish, had been sent from Heaven. 

" Methought," she said, " far from the couch of paio,- 
The chamber, dusk and ghastly, which had worn 
My cheerless spirit weary with its sameness. 
Was I bestowed, — still sick, still doomed to death. 
Still harrow'd by vague thoughts of that unproved 
Eternal future, which no man unblench'd 
Daret meet ; still overwhelm'd by fantasies 
Dire, and tremeodons ; till my mind, unhinged, 
My senses giddy, and my reason quench 'd 
By pre- perception I of what death should be, 
I wept, and wildly crav'd brief space of Heav'n ! 
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Tke Dream nftie Dove. 

T!wM grayling eve, and in the summer air 

Scented and soft, swung to and fro, In'ight flow'n. 

Or peer'd thro' undoa'd caflemeuta, marveUing 

That Epecire wan, should blast the rich saloon ! 

Then wept the dewy rose, — the pasBioa-flow'r, 

And virgin jessamine, with me ; then droop'd 

(Hie human form who wore, and never sinn'd,) 

Angelic statues, pure as sons of light, — 

Mournfully beautiful, as youth in death. 

And youth, yet incorrupt, transform'd to stone I 

Portraits — but oh ! in tnat diead, atrifeful hour. 

All things in art and nature, wrought with me. 

And ; yes — I sow, the limned canvass weep ! — 

Gray e?e, gloom'd into night, — and then I lost 

Flowers, picture, statue, — e'en the frolic breeze 

Slept, with a world, which slumbered, — all, save me ; 

Anon, swept Mtttic o'er my listless ear. 

Holy as Angela' pceans for the sav'd. 

And sweet as hymns that hail the mom in heav'n : — 

That strain was not of Earth ; the very air 

la which it lingering breath'd, seemed sanctified. 

Hope, in its joyful richness, was re-born ;^ 

Life, by its tones ineffable, renew'd, — 

And, I forgot, what anguish 'twas to diet 

Then came a Dove, resplendent as the moon. 

With olive-wreath, and flutter'd round my head, 

From whose small throat, methought, this aong of Heaven 

Proceeded, and thus shap'd itself in words : — 

" Frail child of dustl weep not : — thy tears 
Reproach that present God, who hears 

Each yet nnworded prayer, — 

And tveathiDg of despair. 
With which thou saddea'it Heaven : till I 
Am mission'd to thee, from on high. 

Weak child of Earth ! ah ! wherefore dread 
To join the holy host of dead 

Far, in yon pleasant skies ? 

Slight pangs are his, who dies. 
Sure, that Death owns a conquerob'b pow'r. 
Sure, of the Resurrectum boui ! 

Frail child of dust I sigh not to part — 

To wrench Earth's loved ones from thine heart, — ■ 

Tis but for one brief while ; 

Again they'll speak, and smile. 
When, clad in light, thou hailest them. 
In the peerless New Jerusalem I 

Weak child of Earth ! weep not ; tho' blind 
Thm art :— our loving Lord is kind ; 

And to thy stormy grief, 

De^B warning, and lelief :— 
Thy gold, from dross, now purify ; 
Too woildly art thou, yet to die 1 
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Stmi*itcikeet of RatoMi'anU. 

Frail child of duit I thy yeaw below 

Are lengthen'd ; thon vouldit have it ao," 

Improve the eracioua boon :— 

The longest life wanes Mod, 
And, call'd once more, to porer day, 
There cannot once more, be delay. 

Weak child of Earth I weep oot : bat fear 
Henceforth to venture sigh or tear 

In plea for life ; again 

TTiy pray'r for sorrow, pab; 
And sin, preferr'd, Heav'n's bliss before, 
Will not avail ; now, weep no more !" 

Such was the solemn strain,— commingling love 
And mild rebuke, sung by the hol^ Dove, 
Who thrice essay'd to flee, buttlince retarn'd. 
And twice my bosom wounded, with this song. 
Till desperate I cried :— " O bird of birds ! 
Say, — is it peacet if otherwise, thy grant 
Of freshen'd life, take back I life.—drear indeed, 
And talueleu, without that peace of Heav'n !" 
The breezy rustle of the bright one's wings, 
Sigh'd — " Ay ;" and forth like meteor he rush'd I 
I bow'd — the olive-wreath was at my feet; — 
I bow'd, in adoration, and — (Dear Itiend, 
What deemest tkou of dreams ?) — behold me here t" 



REMINISCENCES OF RESTAURANTS. 



A FazMCH reetaurant is a pficnliarity in 
its way. in many respects it is em- 
blematical of French feelings, and may 
be taken as a type of the national cha- 
racter. Fickleness, gallantry, love of 
company, have often been spoken of as 
promineat features in the idiosyncrasy 
of the French race, and no one disputes 
the accuracy ofthis description, founded 
as it is on a careful observation of 
the conduct of individuals, and no 
slight study of the history of the 
people. But needed it much time, or 
any elaborate investigation, to arrive 
at this conclusion? Are not all those 
traits in the national character plainly 
discoverable from a mere glance at the 
interior of a restaurant ? Is it possible 
to eat a single dinner there without at 
once perceiving.without being intimately 
convinced, that a Frenchman is fond of 
society— gallant, fickle i in short, eny- 
thuig you please to call- him 7 Look at 
the carte i dinerl It contains an 
enumeration of upwards of 300 dishes. 
Here is variety with a vengeance, and 
Bufficim evidence, I opine, of the 
fickleness of a Frencbnaa's taste ! It 



ii not difficult to imagine the shudder 
of horror, the look of utter dismay, with 
which such an interminable bill of t&re 
would be gazed at, in an English eat- 
ing-house, by John Bull — plain and 
simple John Bull, who is content to 
consume much the same sort of dinner 
day after day throughout the year. But 
a Frenchman's desire for change is ia- 
ordinate : he insists on having a different 
dish for every separate day of the 366 ! 
Do you entertain any douht of his gal- 
lantry? Behold that pretty and fashion- 
ably-diessed dame de compfmr, and 
confess that a Frenchman's entire soul 
is absorbed by devotion to the fair sex. 
No consideration on earth could induce 
him to dine — you might preach a whole 
day to him on the morEU sinfulness of 
spontaneous starvation — you might 
also point out its extreme personal 
inconveniences — you might even 
tempt him with the daintiest morsela 
prepared by the most accomplished 
cooks— ^it would all he in vain; — dine 
he would i>t)t, unless he felt the ex- 
citing influence of female charms — un- 
less be beheld the an^lic fwm of a 
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lovely woman. Then ns for hU love of 
com[Mny, the arrangement of the salon 
is ample proof of that. It is plain that 
he hates seclusion. The dining-room, 
filled with a multitude of small tables 
spread with linen of duzling whiteDess, 
is not parcelled out into separate boxes, 
where, in misanthropic solitude, a man 
may mnrOEely devour his meal, unseen 
by mortal eye. No! all is open, 



invariable reply of Freoph garfoiis — 
" Voili!" — "Here, sir!" How dif-, 
ferent is the answer of an English waiter ! 
We enter an ion, we tug at the bell, and 
call for the waiter, either in a com- 
plaisant or threatening tone, as suits 
our humour. "Here, sir!" bawls a 
voice from the bar — from a distast room 
— from the yard — from up stairs, or 
from down stairs — " Here, sir!" Now 



is public; and the French gourmand whatever locality "here!" may in- 

ooly feels increased satisfactioa when dicete, it is not precisely the place 

he sees around him a multitude of in- where you wish the owner of the voice 

dividuals, all engaged in the important to be. There is, undoubtedly, a great 

occupation (not of satisfying hunger — deal of candour in the e^ipression ; its 

faugh! — a Frenchman has a roore ele- veracity is unquestionable; yet all must 

vated purpose in dining) but of minis- allow that though less of truth, there is 

tering to the exquisite sensatioDs of his a vast deal more of politeness in the 

refined palate — an affair which with him French response, " Voili, monsieur/* 

amounts to a species of intellectual en- With a complaisance truly French, and 

joyment. Thus, then, are the broad with a contempt of mete matter of fact, 

distinctive marks of the nation easily highly creditable to his fancy, the 

discernible in a res f aura feur's salon ; garfon imagines himself not — " Here, 

and in like manner, if time permitted, sir!" where he actually is, but — "There, 

might the analogy which exists between sir ! " where he certainly is not — in the 

the nicer shades of the French character precise spot you wish to see him — at 



and the piquant French sauces 
ragouts— between the slight and unsub- 
stantial disposition of the people and the 
vol-aV'Vents and sovfflefi of their cooks 
be traced. 

In a renlawant a Frenchman may be 
said to be in his seventh heaven. He 
knows all the mysteries of the carte 
much better than the tenets of his re- 
ligion, and he threads his way through 
its labyrinths with extraordinary facility. 
At every period of life — in youth, man- 



your very elbow. 

There are restaurants of every rank to 
suit persons of every degree. You may 
dine either for 50 francs or for 15 sous, 
and for the latter sum you may have 
(mirabile dtctu) un p6lage, qvatre plait 
d ckoix, un dessert, ane demi-bouleille 
de uiR, et pain h discretion I To lovers 
of the grotesque it is not lost time (o 
visit a cheap restaurant. Poverty oiixa 
collects a strange and motley crew 
together. You will there meet with the 



hood, and age — the car/e is his favourite rough Republican in all his pride — the 

study. In fact a Frenchman lives to Sunday dandy, shorn of all his splen- 

dine, whereas an Englishman dines to dour, save the well-nurtured moustaches 

live. Voili tout la difference I But it — and the shaggy St. Simonian, now 

is sometimes extremely perplexing to become, thank God ! rather a scarce 

the latterhow tomanage to get a dinner animal. Accomraodation is made for 

in a French restaurant. He orders a 100 persons in a room large enough to 



dish in glorious uncertainty whether it 
will turn out flesh, fish, or fowl; and 
on tasting it his doubts will, in al! pro- 
bability, be increased rather tlian dimi- 
nished. "6arfOTi.'"hecries. " Voild!" 
replies the garmn, quitting the room 
With a load of^ dirty plates; " Voild, 
mcTuieurl" he repeats and vanishes. 
In a moment he re-appears, and " Voild, 
monsievr! voilil voUd! voilil" is his 
unchanging response to half-a-don^i 
difierent demands for fajs service. There 
certainly is something very droll, some- 
thing, at least, very eccentric, in this 
Vol. II. No. 12. 



hold just half the number conveniently, 
and a single waiter is employed to 
attend to the exigencies of the company. 
They are all hungry — all impatient — all 
vociferous for dinner. To appease the 
rising storm, the master of the estab- 
lishment emerges from the kitchen, 
where he has been ingeniously employed 
in preparing a variety of dishes of the 
rarest description from the carcases of 
animals whose deaths are rather attri- 
butable to the visitation of Providence 
than to the barbarous hand of man 
He looks arovnd with a face g;listening 
B B 
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I Have loved Thee. 



vrith grease, and an impudent smile of 
sffected sweet temper. " Que voukz 
vous, messieurs? Que demandei vow, 
mesdaoies?" he munnurs, in a tone of 
endearment; though to him it matters 
little what they desire, since it is his 
wont to serve bis needy customers 
only what he pleases, and when he 

E leases. He is a man of many words 
ut few dishes, and occasionally 
makes a show of gallantry. For in- 
stance, he sometimes si ogles out a 
pretty damsel from among his impor- 
tunate guests,and addresses her in some- 
what the following strain—" Pray, what 
if yonr pleasure, sweet Miss? My es- 
tablishment affords everything you can 
desire ; not a single dish is wanting. 
Honour me with your commands." 
" Eh bien ! Monsieur Lapin, apportez 
mi)( KM perdrii aux chouxt" " Ah t 
my dear demoiselle, you drive me to 
despair; I have just given away the 
last morsel of partridge, but 1 have an 
excellent bifsfik. Oh I it is delicious ; 
would mademoiselle like it? Ou,i?non!" 
is his own contradictory reply to his own 
question, for, as the acceptance of his 



offer might possihly be extremely in- 
convenient, he seldom gives the person 
he addresses a chance of causing him 
the slightest embarrassment in that re- 
spect. Without taking breath, be con- 
tinues — " Ah ! then, allow me to offer 
you some gibelalle de lavereau ; it is 
cooked in the first style; it will not fail 
to please you ; it is a dish I was keep- 
ing for my own mistress, but 1 cannot 
refuse it to so charming a young lady 
as you. Shall I bring it? Out ? non I 

Well, then, I can give you" " But, 

Monsieur Lapiu, I wish you would bring 
me »n povlet sauti aux champignons" 
— " Again, mademoiselle, you pierce me 
to the very heart ; ihepoulet is all gone ; 
but 1 have a beautiful carrelel, caught 
this morning, 1 assure you. Mademoi- 
selle, I am certain, will choose that. 
Oui ? non I "—And thus he goes on, 
evading the demands of his guests, and 
gradually receding to his smoky retreat, 
he eventually disappears, leaving his 
hundred customers to be waited on by 
his single garfon, until their clamour 
again draws him from bis den. — Sin. 
Court Journal. 



LEAVES FROM MY NOTE BOOK. 

BT JOHN CHARLES HALL. 

1 HAVE LOVED THEE. 

I have lov'd thee — I have lov'd thee in sunshine and storm, 

" When pleasure shed her roses or sorrow strew'd its thorn ;" 

like the green mantling-ivy, or tendrils of the vine, 

My love shall clasp thee fondly — around thee it shall twine. 

By the mem'ry of that hour, when io silence and bliss, 

I left on thy fair cheek, my last fond and parting kiss ; 

By the moon's silv'ry light that beam'd bright from above, 

The twink'ling stars that witness'd the plighting of our love ; 

By the truth that 1 said should for ever remain. 

By the bitter tears I've shed since of anguish and pain, 

I swear, till this bosom shall eihale its parting breath, 

I will love thee—love thee fondly, nor change but in death. 

There is no perfume in the rose ; no balm on the breeze. 

And music charms do more, till mine eye thy presence sees. 

For the bright smile of love, gives to ev'ry joy a zest. 

Life's sunshine, or shower, by that one smile is most bless'd. 

I have lov'd thee, I have lov d thee in sunshine and storm, 

" When pleasure shed her roses, or sorrow strew'd its thorn," 

Like the green -mantling ivy, or tendrils of the vine. 

My love ^all clasp thee fondly — around ttwe it shsU twine; 
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Observatims on the Pretervation of 
Hearitig. By John Harrison 
Curtis, Esq. H. Renshaw. 
A FIFTH edition of this work has 
just appeared ; and it gi»es ui some 
pleasure ia calliog the attention of our 
readers to its raiuable contents, which 
are written ia a clear and easy style i 
aod if glanced orer by those who may 
entertain any fear of deafness, might 
prevent the sad affliction, by putting 
in practice some excellent remedies laid 
down by the clever author. 

It appears from Mr. Curtis 's calcula- 
^on, that we have no less than 60,000 
oeaf persons in our metropolis, many 
of whom havfc never sought advice, and 
base gone deaf through sheer negligence. 
The following Is an extract from the 
work : — 

" Few need to be told, that if they 
wish to hear well, and avoid deafness, 
they must guard against wet feet, thin 
shoes, cold currents and draughts of 
air, keeping on wet clothes, sleeping in 
damp rooms and unaired beds, going 
into the night-air from heated apart- 
ments, living in marshy and low situa- 
tions, Sic. Shunning these things, 
those who would retain their hearing un- 
impaired till old age, should attend to 
thew general health, breathe a pure 
air, ULe as much out-door exercise as 
the; can, live on plain but nutritious 
food, keep the mind calm and tranquil, 
and be especially careful to prevent 
constipation of the bowels. 

" The intrusion of foreign bodies into 
Hie ear is of frequent occurrence. 
Many cases have been seen by me, in 
wliJch children, while at play, have had 
pins, cherry-stones, and other extrane- 
ous substances, introduced into the 
passage. Insects also sometimes get 
into the ear, though, from the acridity 
of the cerumen, not so often (at least 
as regards their penetration into the 
mner passage) as might be imagined ; 
as they are unable to extricate them- 
selves when once involved in the ex- 
tenor meatus, they occasion great 
inconvenience and uneasiness. In all 
these cases a forcible extraction of the 
intruding body ought to be avoided ; 
in tieu of which I would merely recom- 



mend dropping a little sweet oil into' 
the ear, which will instantly destroy the 
insects, and afterwards syringing the 
ear with lukewarm water will generally 
dislodge them. 

" Accidents of this kind are almost 
weekly brought to the Dispensary ; but 
if the intruding body be difficult to 
extract, and do not occasion pain, my 
invariable practice is, not to interfere 
with it ; and in no instance have I ever 
heard of any unpleasant consequences 
resulting from so doing." 



Soulhei/'s Cowper. Vols. X. and XI, 

Baldwin and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Tti£SB vohimes contain the remainder 
of Cowper's Posthumous Poems, the 
translation of Andreini's " Adama,'' 
and others. Taken as a whole, this edi- 
tion of Cowper is the cheapest and best. 

Arboretumel FontKultan Britannicum. 
By J. C. Loudon. Longman & Co. 
We should be glad to have the numbera 
of this work forwarded to us regularly ; 
but as it is near the conclusion, we shall 
say but little as to its real mi^rits, and 
reserve our opinion of the numbers now 
before us for a general notice. 

Portraits and Memoirs of Illustrious 
Personages, — Smith, Bouverie-street. 
A NEW edition of this work has just 
speared, the first number of which is 
now before us, by E. Lodge, Esq. It 
contains some beautifully executed por- 
traits,— of Charles James Fox, the Earls 
of Derby and Stafford : we should say, 
that the likeness of Fox will be admired 
by every one ; the memoirs are short, 
but interesting ; the work is to be com- 
pleted in eight monthly parts, so of 
course we shall not look for the com- 
pletion for some time. It is sure of 
success. 

Paynell ; or the Disappoinitd Man. — 

Richardson. 
This is a Novel, in two volumes, by 
M. Stapletob, Esq. The incidents 
are good, and are worked up with a 
deal of power, ^nd contain sufficient 
novelty to render them more readable 
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trashy novels we have on 
which ha»e tssuBtt from one 
id publishers. Mr, Stapte- 
1 will be found extremely 



[Sklory 0/ Chester^eld. — Whittaker 

and Co., London. 
TMrs IS a very beautiful work, and we 
not only admire it for its extremely in- 
tereitbg' History of the Town of Ches- 
terfield, but willingly bestow our praise 
-DO the printing and the getting-up of 
the work B^^^'^'ly- The print of the 
tii|;h Street is a spirited picture. It is 
.fiujBded upon the work published some 
-tune since by the Rev. G. Hall. 

Poems. — By Benjamin Street, Esq. 
' Thomas Mookham, Old Bond-street. 
On perusal of this elegant volume, we 
find it all we could wish. There is a 
sweet tenderness of feeling and softnt^ 
of versification about il, which would 
not discredit a more practised hand, 
"Oh, had we loved from Childhood," 
" Tomb of a French Prince," are sweet 
stanzas. We can with pleasure recom- 
mend this graceful rohime to our poeti- 
cal readers. 

The Highlanders of Scotland, — their 

Origin, History, and Antiquities. By 

Wh. F, Skene. 2 vols, Murray, 

At be marie- street. 

With the exception of one or two other 

publications on " Superstitions of the 

Highlanders," the ^rowiiJ appears to have 

been wholly untrodden, and therefore 

Mr. Skene has found a rich harvest in 

his subject. Both volumes are devoted 

to a complete History of the Highlands 

of Scotland, from the first Norwegian 

invasion to this time. 



Gentleman Jack, offers some plea- 
sant reading. The events occurred 
seventeen ninety odd, at the time of 
tlie Walcheren expedition, which are 
set forth with a graphic freedom of 
touch, and have some advantage of 
being manifest realities. By the bye, 
the contrast between Jim and the Cap- 
tain, is beyond alt doubt the best : the 
following are extracts — 



"T^xe passengers were all seated 
round the dinner-table, when Jim Bell 
entered. One corner of the collar, ap- 
pertaining to what Jim called a clean 
chequered shirt, was palled a little 
above his black neckcloth, so that it 
touched his starboard ear. A vacancy 
fbr a button at the lower part of the 
collar revealed a well-bronzed throat. 
His red waistcoat having been washed 
in pea-soup, still bore the remaining 
trophies of some of the husks on it, these 
looking like pieces of chopped hay. 
His best uniform master's-mate's jacket 
had been stowed in bulk, and displayed 
as many creases in it as a Jew's 
clothes-bag. For his trousers he wore 
a pair made of number- four- canvass, 
well scrubbed, and 6tdng taut abont 
the waist. His stockings were of sky- 
blue worsted, and a large pair of silver 
buckles rode a-horseback overhis instej). 
In addition to ell of which, a thick pair 
of clean swabbed shoes completed the 
gang of rigging of Jim Bell. 

"Jim having carefully stowed away 
his tarpaulin-hat on the breach of one 
of the cabin-guns, which were run fore 
and aft to give more room, Jessamy ob- 
served ' Mr. Bell, you are rather late 
at table, we waited for you to join the 
company in the after-cabin,' 

" ' Better late then never,' replied 
Jim ; ' why the cabin smells like a par- 
fumer's shop. I say. Master Jessamy, 
you've run aboard a musk cat.' 

"'Take your seat there, Mr, Bell, 
between Miss Jones and Cadet Wil- 
liams,' said Jessamy, pretending not to 
hear Jim's remarks, though at the same 
time looking not a little annoyed. 

"'I say, young soger,' says Jim, 
edging his fat corpus in between the 
two, who were supposed to be attached, 
' I heard you last night against the 
bulk-head of this blue-eyed young lady. 
Miss Jones, palavering away in fine 
style — making love, I suppose you calls 
it, but I never spoils sport, so I said 
nothing, tbof, to be sure, I did feel a 
little curious, having often heard of that 
same love-making; but I never chanced 
to fall in with it before. What with the 
ship's rolling so much, and my not being 
used to them standing bed-places, I 
was obliged to turn in all standing, and 
unrig in dock. 1 don't do these ere 
lubberly tricks often, so, as 1 said before, 
1 hard all, Miss; but Jim never blows 
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BDy one, much more when there's a bit 
of fun in the case.' 

" ' Mr. Bell, I must call you to or- 
der,' said Jessamy. 'The conversa- 
tioD you have now commerced is one 
we STe not accuEtomed to at my table, 
for I can assute you, sir — ' 

" ' Come, come, ikipper, I meant no 
hann, so you had better clew up your 
jawing bags, and give y<^ur tongue 
leare of absence. Now, Miss, a giau 
of wine, if you please. Jim's no blab, 
and you may cat-a-wall as much as 
you like; I'll cram my ears full of 
oakam next time/ 

" Miss Jones coloured up to the eyes, 
and the cadet looked daggers at Jim ; 
but a glass of wine settled all disputes 
ftirtbe time. Amongst olher peculiari- 
ties of Captain Jessamy, he was re- 
markable for an uncommonly white pair 
of hands ; his nails were paired to a 
point, and he wore two rings on the 
Tight- hand little- finger, and a large 
tioad one on the third finger of the 
* lehand. 

J ' Opposite to Jim sat an old nabob, 
T ^B saffron a hue as thirty years' 
L-eudence in the bilious climate of India 
could make him, and he seemed to eye 
his rough, but honest vis-i-vis with a 
look of disdain and scorn that nothing 
could surpass. It being champagne- 
day, a» it is called on board an India- 
man, twice B neek, the mixture of the 
champagne with other wines had made 
Jim so hazy, that, to use his own lan- 
guage, he shook a cloth in the wind. 

" After contemplating his opposite 
neighbour every now and then for some 
time, be at last mustered up a sort of 
polite courage sufficient to exclaim, in 
no dulcet tones, 'I say, old Yellow- 
Belly ! will a glass of wine now do you 
any harm? or would you like summut 
stronger? I dare say our skipper here 
has plenty of good stuff in the locker. 
Come, Old Boy, the gale's over, and 
we'll drink to a safe arrival off the 
Jagernaut Pagoda.' 

" ' None of your vulgar language to 
me, sir,' most wratbfully replied the 
nabob, ' I am not accustomed to such 
society and freedom.' 

"'Come, come. Mister Curry Pow- 
der,' quoth the undaunted Jim, 'none 
of your gum, I'm used to keep company 
with your betters. Jim won t stand no 
uouense,' tbundeiing down on the table 



a great brown mutton fist, about the 
size and texture of the fore-paw of an 
elephant, and which, in comparison with 
Jessamy's delicate wiiite hand, looked 
rather funny; 'Jim's none of your 
feather-bed sailors,' continued be; 
' many a time has bis fist been in a 
tar-bncket ; it doesn't look as if it had 
been eat — ' 

'■ ' What part of tiie tntkey stmil I 
assist you to, Mr. Bell,' said Jesiamy, 
anxious to iutermpt this social conver- 
sation." 

The following is one of those sketches 
which is evidently from real life. 

" The captain of the Puritan was an 
old Scotch seaman, aj curious mixture 
of sweets and sours, but as kind asd 
good-hearted a being as ever broke 
biscuit. 

" Mightily given to swear was he when 
Jemmy the Good was not upon deck, 
but when the Commander-in-chief was 
present, he had a very unexceptionable 
gift of scolding in the true methodistical 
style. 

" Amongst the other duties which 
Fitzjohnhad assigned to him, was that 
of telling old Mac when the Com- 
mander-in-chief showed his nose, and 
when he hid the same, as the following 
example will show. 

" Whilst double-reefing the maintop- 
sail one day, the Commander-in-chief 
being below, old Mac was calling out to 
the men aloft, in that most energetic, 
but I must add ungentleman-like style, 
at that time common in the navy, ' You 
d— -d infernal scoundrels, will you bear 
a-hand, or must I cut the rascally 
livers out of every one of you ? Yon 
blackguards 1 if that sail isn't well 
reefed in two minutes and a half— I'll 
— .' Here Jitz, seeing Sir Jemmy the 
Good make his appearance, pulled old 
Mac by the sleeve, and whispered, 
' Admiral is on deck, sir.' 

" Powers of civility 1 what a change 
came over Mac's dream ! The rigid 
muscles which anger had so lately called 
into full play smoothed away like the 
quick subsiding form of spirit — nor did 
his language become less altered, 
' Come, my good fellows,' said old 
Mac, ' be quick and reef the maintop- 
sail, do now; but don't hurry in from 
the yard arms, lest any of you fall over- 
board.' Here the Commander-in-chief, 
thinking that there was more wind 
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blawing than would do hiu goodi dived 
below once num. 

" ' Admiral goiw below, sit,' said 
Fttzjohn, ever watchful. No sooaer 
did old Mac hear the joyful oews than 
he bunt fortii with his peculiar elo- 
quence once more. 

" ' you d — scowbanking lubbera, 
why the devil dou't you move your lazy 
limbal May I never move haod oi 
foot again if I don't flog the laat man 
ia from each yard-arm I' And such, or 
similar to this, was the pantomime 
almoBt daily acted on board the Puritan, 
in fifty different ways. Mac was to 
have a frigate, if himself and the ad- 
miral jo|^d on well; and though he 
had seiious faults — impediments of 
speech, as it were — still poor Mac 
richly deserved his ship from his long 
and faithful services." 

We conclude with the following, 
which is an anecdote of a gentleman 
whose name is handled with a number 
of ludicrous sayings and doings. 
, " The advanced squadron being com- 
manded by that gallant officer, Sir 
Edward Owen, was led by the Vulture, 
and a most laughable incident, -for so 
serious a matter, occurred on the very 
night of sailing. The Vulture being, 
as I have said, the leading vessel of 
Sir Edward Owen's squadron, fell in, 
about two in the morning, with a well- 
painted and large Dutch'built schuyt. 
On nearing her she was supposed to be 
the vessel of the Dutch commander-in- 
ch ief, come out to recoanoitre the Eng- 
lish expedition. 

" As the Vulture approached her, 
the white and well-fitted sails added 
strongly to this suspicion, and being 
always tenaciouR of damaging his ' prize 
money,' Gentleman Jack ranged up 
alongside, with an intention to board. 

" Just at this critical instant a fat 
old gentleman, with a black velvet 
nightcap on his head, bawled out, in 
broad English, and much alarm, * What 
the devil are you going to do V 

".< Only to board you with forty men, 
that's all, answered Fitzjohn. 

" ' O, for God's sake, don't do any- 
thing of the sort! I am Alderman 
Curtis. You had better come on board 
alone, and dine with me to-morrow, 
I will give you some most excellent 
turtle!' 

" All our hero's hopes of prize-money 



had DOW vaniahedi and euraii^ AMer- 
man Curtis and his tortle-aoup tc^edier, 
the Vulture stood on." 

Bg Authorilp, a List of Officert oftkw 
Yeomanry Cavalry of Qreat Britain. 
Clowes & Sons. 

On perusing Uiis useful publication, we 
find the arrangement of the tout emem^ 
ble so good, that we feel it our duty to 
recommend It as an accurate list of the 
Yeomanry Officers, many of whom will, 
we are confident, thank us for the hint. 



Mr. Kelly has produced a little work 
containing some beautiful stanzas, cal- 
culated well for the juvenile miod : 
most of the poems too are very pietty, 
and the work is altogether cheap. 

Confirmation of Maria MoiJt'i Bit- 
closure*. 2nd Edition. By the Rev. 
J. J. Slocum. J. S. Hodson. 
This neatly bound book, which contains 
a portrait of Maria Monk henelf and 
her child, offers to the reader some in- 
teresting disclosures of an important 
nature respecting the Hotel Dieu Nun- ' 
nery of Montreal ; some passages re- 
ferring to confessions in the convent. 
The frequent visits of the Priests, — the^ 
interviews with the Nuns, — plans for 
detaining new comers, — particular days 
of prayer — the nature of taking a voir 
on becoming a nun, are accompanied 
with truth. 

Flowers of Anecdote, Wit, Humour, 
Gaiety and Genius. A. K. Newman. 
This elegantly got up work, is calculated 
to excite the risible faculties all the 
year round. The contents correspond 
exactly with the title, which ia rather a 
novelty in these days. The numerous 
engravings, too numerous to count, 
are executed in a style which would do 
honour to a publication of four times 
the price ; all the anecdotes are ex- 
tremely interesting, and well worth 
perusal ; indeed the whole work is put 
together in a style we rarely meet with; 
both the printing and binding are good, 
and other little arrangements which tend 
to show that the publisher must have 
been at considerable expense in his 
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-prodtictNM, from vrhicb vt «hall occa- 
BJoaalty preaent our readers with an 
extract. 

All families residing in the country 
should buy this book. 

A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, SfC. 

Sfc. By Alphonsb Dg Lamartine, 

3 Tols. Rictiard Geotley. 
Tis the land of the East, 'tis the clime 
of the sun that our author has selected 
for his pilgrimage — the book being com- 
posed of his daily notes made during 
his travels in the Holy Land. We are 
much delighted with lb6 manner in 
which it is written ; it is evidently from 
the pen of a man of talent and educa- 
tion, Dor is it less acceptable from the 
strain of piety that pervades the whole. 
Every scene the author looks upon ; the 
rising and setting sun-beams, the waters 
of the quivering ocean, are seized upon 
by De Lamartine to illustrate the kind- 
ness, the lore, the affection of that 
Saviour who died that we might live, 
breathed his last sigh in the land he 
was visiting; if we were to extract all 
tbat pleased us in the perusal of the 
volumes before us, we should transcribe 
them from beginning to end ; as it is, we 
must rest satisfied with a few brief es- 
tracts, our limits not allowing of more. 

After having given a vivid description 
of Jerusalem, he proceeds thus :— " Not 
a breath of air murmurs amongst the 
hatdements, or stirs the dry leaves of 
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the olive-trees; not a bird 'sings— no 
cricket chirps in the farrow vrithout 
herbage^ a complete eternal silence 
reigns in the town, on the highways, in 
the country. 

" Such was Jerusalem during the days 
we passed under the walls; I heard 
nothing there but the neighing of my 
horses who fretted to the sun around 
our camp, and who pawed the ground 
into dust ; and from hour to hour the 
song of the muezlin crying the hour 
from the tops of the minarets, or the 
cadencies of lamentation of the Turkish 
mourners, who accompanied in long 
files the bodies of the dead to the dif- 
ferent cemeteries whic^ surround the 
walls. Jerusalem, wliere one would 
visit one only sepulchre, is itself the 
tomb of a whole people; bat a tomb 
without cypresses, without inscriptions, 
without monuments, whose stones seem 
to have been broken up, and whose 
ashes seem to have covered the earth 
around it with mourning, with silence 
and with sterilit;;. On quitting it we 
often looked back from the top of each 
hill from whence we could still perceive 
it, and at length saw for the last time 
the crown of olive-trees which surmounts 
the mountain of the same name, and 
which long continuing to float on the 
horizon when the city was lost to view, 
at last sinks itself in the heavens, and 
disappears like those garlands of pale 
dowers one throws into a sepulchre," 



TO MUSIC. 

MtJBic I 'tis thine to sympathize with woe, — 
To drive each sterner passion from the breast, 
To raise the thoughts that grovel here below, 
And soothe the way-worn wanderer to rest. 
How oft, when tired of life's unmeaning mirth, 
Its boasted joys to me but little known, 
Thy strains have bid me lin^r still on earth. 
Content to drag the length 'ning chain alone. 
Oh ! give me music, and I'll frown on fame, 
I'll spurn the meed of honour's short-lived praise, 
I'll covet not th' ambition of a name, 
But in oblivion gladly end my days. 
And, oh ! when night is closing round my bier, 
When flick'ring beams my last retiring sun, 
Music 1 thy notes must swell upon mine ear, 
And drown the sigh that telle my race is done. 

From More't Dream o/tifi. 
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—Wo regret to' state that 
the Queen i&Asufiering from a severe 
-cough and an oppiessioo of the chest. 
Her Majesty expressed an anxiety that 
the Drawing-room should not be again 
postponed ; and, at the request of the 
King and Queen, the Princess Augusta 
represented her Majesty on Thursday 
week. The Queen was rather better 

Yesterday than on the preceding day, 
lit her Majesty's state of health did not 
allow of ner holding the Birth-day 
Drawing-room last Thursday. The 
Princess Augusta, again received her 
Majesty's visitors on tnat day. 

As is customary at the first Drawing- 
room, a deputation of the Governor 
and Officersof Christ's Hospital School, 
accompanied by 40 boys of the Royal 
Mathematical Foundation of the Hos- 
pital, were ushered by Mr. Martin, the 
Gentleman Usher in Waiting, to the 

Eresence of the King. The boys en- 
ibited their charts and drawings ; and 
hia Majesty was pleased to express his 
approbation of the improvement made 
in that brencb of their studies. 

His Majesty's Honourable Corps of 
Gentlemen-at-arms were stationed at 
the entrances to the State rooms, and 
at the doors in the rooms reserved for 
the Royal family. 

The Duchess of Kent and the Prin- 
cess Victoria came ia state, escorted by 
a detachment of the Royal Horse 
Guards. Their Royal .Highnesses were 
attended by Lady Mary Stopford, 
Baroness Lehzen, Sir John Conroy, Sir 
Geoi^ Anson, and Gen. Upton. "Their 
Royal Highnesses entered the Palace by 
the Colour Court, and were received 
with the usual honours by the King's 
Guaid. 



Paris. — The preparations in tlie 
apartments of the Tuileries which are 
to be occupied by the future Duchess 
of Orleans, are going on with the ut- 
most expedition. Workmen are em- 
ployed upon them day and night, as 
well as upon the house that forms the 
angle of the Place des Pyramids, which 
belongs to the civil list. The apart- 
ments lately occupied by Baron Athalia 
and Colonel Castress, and by other 
officers of the Court, are Tacated, and 
placed in the hands of M. Fontafue, 
the King's architect. They were for- 
merly occupied by the Ladies of Honour 
to the Duchess of Berry, and are now 
destined to receive those of the Ducheiis 
of Orleans, The Princess Helena has, 
it is said, delayed her departure for 
Paris for about a month. She will not 
arrive until the latter end of May, when 
the ceremony will be immediately cele- 
brated. Compeigne is talked of as the 
place where the Royal pair will meet 
and be united. But this is not decided 
on. It is elsewbere reported, that the 
King will have the marriage celebrated 
at the chapel of the Palace of Versailles, 
lathe permission which the Pope hasj ust 
granted for the marriage of the Duke of 
Orleans, the subjoined clause is re- 
marked : — " On the express condition 
that our well-beloved son, the Duke 
of Orleans, Sec, shall every day pray 
and exhort the woman who is about to 
be united to him, and shall endeavour 
to bring her back into the flock of 
the Church; on condition also, that all 
the children bom of this marriage, 
whether male or female, shall be brought 
np in the Catholic, Apostolic, and 
Roman religion." 
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ffmf)ioM tor iWap, ant) Stmth Setoff of t^t iHontfe. 

(From our Paris Correspondent.) 

In your last, ma tout ^irnable aoiie, you miscellany, (1 meanBlackvood'ELa4y'8 

fomplaiq of the dullness of the spring, Magazine,) has been attacked by the 

9Bd the want of spirit in the fashionable other party, who, jealous of the success 

world ; your country then, cli^rie, is not and immense patronage it receives from 

the Wily one, for Paris, you must know, the hands of your amiable ladies of 

hA3 been Tisited with just the sort of England, and privatefamiliesof France, 

mauvais teppa you complain of, instead they (he) has resorted to the lowest, 

9f our beautiful and gay priatemps. most dirty possible means of attack, but 

Oue h«lf the modistes are actually shut- which, happily, exposes himself alone, 

t>Qg up their shops, and general copi- to public ridicule. Je ne sais pas eou 

plaintf ar^ heard, not only by most of nom, but T believe it is not generally 

the Pafisian shopkeepers, but by the known, at least not among le cercle re- 
commercial world, and that to an awful 
extent. However, ma ch^re amie, we. 



Ijk^ vous iuitres, are looking in daily 
)u>|)^ of a change, which, if 1 say right, 
hm been long looked for, and it is 
predicted here that it will be durable, 
quant il yi^n. Moq marie, et pettit Jo- 
sephine, aussi bieu comme, moi-m^me, 
have becQ great sufferers with chapped 



spectable. 

The attack against one of the propri- 
etors is most vile ; but rest assured, ma 
tres chfere amie, that those distinguislied 
persons who have felt the least interest 
]Q so elegant a periodical as "Black- 
wood's Lady Magazine," to which you 
and moi-m6me have the honour to con- 
tribute, will now feel not only double 



hands and bad cojds, which very few of the interest in the work, but w'ill tender 
OS Parisians have escaped, their valuable support tenfold, by re- 
Paris, all Paris, has beet) triste since maining subscribers, and their kind re- 
balls and parties are over ; even les Pa- commendation will follow, which will at 
risieoruq have lost their usual esprit this once defeat a villain's object,thal is,kinil 
spring, so ma chere amie, it remains for reader, not only to overthrow the work, 
the beautiful, and 'tis to be hoped, the but to injure the character of one of the 
fascinating mois de Mai will throw its proprietors in question. 



(^arms around us, and render 
toujour gai. 

By-tie-bye, cherle, que je te dii 
quelque chose, that is to say, if yi 



agam 



that my subject will be 
uninteresting to you, because I know 
well the feeling of a British woman's 
heart, and how soon h^f sympathy ia 



acquaint the proprietors to forward to awakened to a case like the present. 



i, seven hundred copies 
01 ■■ DiacKwoon's Lady's Magazine," 
nioatbly, instead of the usual number of 
five hundred and fifty. The valuable 
work sells well in Paris, and will, ere 
long, circulate a thousand copies. It is 
the tmli/ . " lady's niaga^ne" that is 
thought any thing of ia this capital. 
Yes, there was a copy of another " liidy's 
Magazine," which mon marie saw in a 
dirty old counting-house in the Rue de 
— , but not supposed to be seen in the 
fashionable world. The literary part, I sometimes a bouqi 
have heard, is principally copied or roses without many I 
printed from the history of England, crown, but no matter 
which furnishes too dry a subject for ployed, as a bow wil 
Parisian ladies, and not over-relishing rally conceals the st 
to the English female nobility. Aussi pleased, ma chere, a 
ma belle, I heard say amoQg some of shape for rice-straw 1 
mes amies, that one of the proprietors of enormously large an 
vour elegant periodical and delightful edge is trimmed with 
Vol. II.— No. 12. C C 



On reading thelibel alluded to againtf 
one of the proprietors, the spirit of a 
Frenchwoman was soon roused. Could 
1 then, ma ch^re, but take the part 
of one so unjustly and shamefully in- 
jured? 

Now, my dear firjend, I wi)l endeavour 
to acquaint you of ?ll the new and most 
approved stylesof modes that our capital 
boasts of at the present season : — 

Hafs are now oroa 
of snow 
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a bougttet d la duchetse is placed at 
the bottom of the crown. The hat, al- 
together, is likely to become extremely 
a la mode among quite the nobility. 

Dresses.— -I have particularly Jioticed 
some elegant white Batin dresses, oriia- 
niented with a deep flounce of the same 
materia), with an embroidery of scarlet 
headed with awreath of gold and corsage 
printed, ornamented nearly the same at 
the termination of the front, making a 
kind of cordetihe. The sleeve was 
ornamented to correspond with the 
dress. Some othel dresses ornamented 
in a similar manner looked very dislin- 
gttle. A beautiful dress of black fulle, 
ornamented with bouquets of roses ar- 
ranged in the corsage, sleeves, and 
coiffure as well, A white spangled velvet 
robe adorned with bouillons in the shape 
of a tablie. A french grey crape tunic 
on a petticoat of the same, the two 
comers caught by white accacia wreaths ; 
the corsage should be dressed. 

Evening Dresses. — The rich velvets 
and Bilks, of the newest fabriques, and 
which have been so much employed, 
now begin to give place to gauzes, 
tulles, and crapes, and, of course, the 
trimmings are of a lighter kind. I refer 
the reader to the beautiful costumes in 
the work. 

Sleeves. — Light sleeves are now all 
prevailing, and we no longer see the 
frightful twenty yards of stuff hanging 
from the shoulder — how affreitse to he 
sure! However, there is one thing 
greatly in favour of the light sleeves, 
that IS, that any number of bouillons 
may be employed to ornament them. 
On white dresses manchettes of lace and 
embroidery are adopted ; the epaulettes 
descend low. 

Fichus a la Corday. — Now that the 
warm weather has set in, these elegant 
and useful accessaries to promenade and 
carriage dress are likely to became much 
in request and very recherchi. 

Velvet Scarfs and Mantelets.^ This 
beautiful article of toilette has already, 
in a great degree, displaced velvet 
shawls, and is expected to become very 
fashionable all May and June. Some 
are trimmed with a light fur, but black 
lace is most predominant. 

Bonnets. — Some beautiful shapes have 
just appeared in pen de soie, and gros 
d'A/rique, trimmed with satin ribbons. 



The curtains are placed more backward 
than before, and are of the helmet 
shape ; the brims are excessively deep, 
and somewhat wider than those worn in 
the early part of April, 

Pelisses are said to be extremely a la 
mode, both for carriage and promenade ; 
some 1 have seen are composed of grey 
gros d'Afrique, edged with pink pou de 
soie, closed down oue side of the skirt 
by knots of the same material. 

Ribbons. — Some splendid newribbons 
have just appeared, those of moire are 
calculated forbonnets of rich plain silks. 
The ribbons worn with rice and Italian 
straw hats are of various patterns and 
colours of a rich and novel kind. 

The Hair. — A great number of bands 
have been seen, but cannot be said to 
be exactly approved of. A la vierge, 
(small curls) is adopted greatly by the 
haul ton. 

Veils will be much worn this season, 
even with paille de riz hats. 

Collars. — Want of space in my letter 
obliges me to say but little about lingerie 
in general, but they are now worn muck 
smaller, and only a small portion of the 
collar or the bow falls over the shawl 
in out-door dress; how much more 
graceful this is than the immense collars 
worn some time ago. 

Colours/or Spring.— Ijght shades of 
green, and a great number of light 
colours, such as light bine, lilac, 
purpuric, straw colour, rose, primrose, 
grey, and fawn. 

Oloves are trimmed round tiie top 
with wreathes of small roses, looking 
very beautiful. 

Flowers. — It is supposed that French 
and English flowers will be greatly ia 
use this spring, and will be employed for 
trimming hats and bonnets, and the 
corsages and sleeves of dresses, as well 
as the borders. Head dress of hair, &c. 

Shoes. — Ball-room shoes are made of 
satin embroidered with gold, silk stock- - 

Voila k la fin de mon papier. Men 
mari et pettite Josephine ma prie de te 
dire mille choses aimable; write to me 
by the 10th of next month, and belieYe 
me, ponr la vie ton amie, 

M. de W. . 

Rue Richelieu, d Paris, 
April 27, 1837. 
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FINE ARTS EXtllBITIOIf. 

New Society of Painters in Water 
Colours. 

The gallery of the oew Society of 
Painters in Water Colours at Exeter 
Hall is DOW open to the public. Thanks 
to the industry and perseverance of its 
leading members, the improvement in 
the exhibition this year is moBt decided ; 
and we sincerely trust their exertious 



will be rewarded by a proportionate in- 
crease of popularity. 



The Diorama re'Opened for the season 
last Monday, with new pictures, painted 
by Le Chevalier Bouton. The subjects 
are, ' The Interior of the Basilica of St. 
Paul, near Rome, before and after its 
destruction by Fire,' and 'The Village 
of Alagna in Piedmont, destroyed by 
an Avalanche.' 



The repetitions were, note for note, the 
same ; the same inflections — the same 
pauses — the same cadenzas. 

CovENT Garden. — Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles, by his superior talent, has 
just added another wreath in bis Castle 
of Merit. It is a piece called Brian 
BoToihme, of striking incidents; 



Kino's The ATRB. — What the French us to this decision. In alt her singing 
call "agraad sensation," was created thereis toomuchoftutorageapparent — 
here OB Tuesday night week, on the first too little of impulse, and too much of 
appearance of Madame Albertazzi, in the schools. The means too affluent, 
Cenerentola. Madame Albertazzi pos- the end not exactly reached. The cor- 
aeases a voice of great power and purity, dial encores which were accorded her 
and its compass is one of the most ex- were unfortunate, insomuch that they 
tensive and perfect that we have ever fully confirmed the above observations. 
heard, or heard of. It has a range fully "" ''' ' ' ' ' 

equal in extent to Malibran's, and as a 
voice, taken simply as an organ, it may 
be pronounced superior even to that 
■very gifted one. We speak here simply 
of her voice. With regard to her efforts 
as an artist, or, beyond this, as possess- 
ing a mind at once intellectual and crea- 
tive, we must be allowed, at this early scene is laid at Dublin, and the piece 
stage, tosuspendadoubtof the maturity met with decided success. 
■" ■' ' n the very exist- Olympic Theatre. — We understand 

by the newspapers, that " Madame" has 
been in great difficulties of late; this is 
only what we expected. However, the 
performances of the Theatre will, we sup- 
pose, be carried on : Mr, Liston has 
scarcely got over his late indisposition, 
and Matthews never anticipated such 
changes. 

Adelphi.— We have recently vtdted 
this original Theatre, to witness the per- 
formance of the Peregrinations of Pick 
wick, and must say it is well adapted 
may anticipate for the Adelphi company; Yates sus- 
tained the character of "Pickwick," 
admirably supported in John Reeves' 
" Samuel Weller;" indeed the whole 
piece throughout was performed with 
the best of good taste, causing roars of 
laughter from a crowded and fashionable 
house. We need not enter into much 



of the one, and 
ence of the other. Much may be done 
"with a fine voice — much may he done 
with the power which art exercises over 
the voice, even with a few grains of ex- 
perience and intelligence ; but if the one 
pure spark of heavenly flame be wanting, 
the vital impulse which irresistibly com- 
pels and impels the listener to be led 
away with the enchanter— in one word, 
if genius be away, then, in spite of the 
Itsdian maxim, that a good voice is 
ninety-nine points out of the hi 
we say that, though we may an 
all that correct taste and tuition can 
give, we are not to expect in Madame 
Albertazzi a fresh arrival iu the realm 
of song, of a mind that "controls and 
gives the law." There were many little 
points in Madame Albertazzi's singing 
on Saturday night which has compelled 
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explanation respecting the good spirit 
which was kept up throughout the pieca, 
as most of our readers have (ao doubt) 
already perused the Pickwick papers, 
and are aware oF the talent of- their 
author. The " Virginia Mumtny," in- 
cluding "Jim Crow," and the "King 
of the Danube" followed, two excellent 
pieces, which have been got up with 
much splendour end great eXpenoe. 
The Adelphi Theatre has for a long time 
lemained a favourite with the public, 
and we really think that if amusement 
Is to be found, it is frotu the catefshrp 
of Mr. Yates. 

AsTLEx'a RoYai Amphitheatre. — 
The performances of this theatre are 
varied and good; Mr. Ducrow's excel- 
lent management, with his superb stud 
of horses, draws not only fashionable 
audiences, but crowded houses. We 
believe several equestrian performers of 
noted talent have been Engaged for ihb 

Victoria. -^Considering the g^eat 



difiiculties the proprietors of this theatre 
have had to contend with, the perform- 
ances have been excellent and varied ; 
several grand spectacles have been pro- 
duced, and we may add that the house 
has been fashionably attended, bat not 
crowded. 

Sadler's Wells. — ^This neat little 
Theatre is ntiw under new raanagenieot ; 
the performances have been of 3ie most 
amusing charactett and the bouse re- 
spectably attended, which hM been re'- 
decoraled end paintbd. 

Thehtxjcal AMD MuucAb Cnit- 
CiiAT. — M. Nouritt, th« celebrated 
French vocalist, has received from the 
King ©f the French a beautiful ring, en- 
riched with diamonds, and bearing the 
initials of his Majesty. 

We regret to learn that Mr. Uston is 
suffering from severe ihdispositiotl; 

We regret to find that Madalne Ve^ 
ttls has been compelled to atinoanM to 
the public the difficulty iti which shC ti 
placed through the treachery of otbetsi 
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A goed earcwse. — A gentleman, furi- 
eus with anger, and hunger, thus ad- 
dressed an itinerant Irish fishmonger:— ^ 
" You knavish, infernal impostor I pray 
how could you sell me such fish as I 
paid for juBt now? Why.d — n it, you 
rascal ! they stink like the devil !" Says 
Paddy, " Your honour, that's not very 
civil ; whatever be the mack'rel, 'ti« 
surely a shame to blame me, when none 
but yourself is to blame. Before your 
own door yoa allowed me to cry 'em 
five days, sir, before you thought proper 
to buy 'em." 

ToOTH-AcBE. — Those who may be 
troubled with the tooth-ache cannot do 
better than pay Mr. Finzi a visit, at 
No. 6, Dalby Terrace, City Road. His 
plan of curing the awful pain with India 
Rubber is as eflectual as the method ia 
simple • 

Recipe for a Rout. — Take all the 
ladies and gentlemen you can collect, 
and put them into a room with a slow- 
fire. Stew them well. Have ready 
twelve packs of cards, a piano-forte, a 
handful of prints or drawingsi and put 
them in from time to time. As the 



mixture thickens, sweeten poltlesse, and 
season with wit, if you have any, if not, 
flattery will do, and is very cheap. 
\\'hen all have stewed well for an hour, 
add some ices, jellies, cakes, lemonade, 
andwines; themoreoftheseingredients 
you put in, the more substantial will 
yout rout be, fill your room quite full, 
and let the scum run off. 

Firewood wanted. — The printer of the 
Warren Gazette, lately published the 
following notice:— ^" Dry stove-wood 
wanted immediately at this office, in 
iiayment for papers. N. B. Don't fetch 
logs that the devil can't split .'" 

Loprrsti's Sodp Lozehgb. — This 
is a highly important litUe attide of 
consumption; the flavour is most deli- 
cious, and the substance Very nourish- 
ing; four or five of the lozenges ate 
equal to a basin of soup. 

A grammatical pupil. — A country 
schoolmasler in the neigbhourhood of 
Cuokney, the other day, after giving one 
of his pupil, a sound drubbing for speak- 
ing bad grammar, sent him to the other 
end of the room to inform another boy 
Ihat he wished to speak to him, and at 
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the same time promising to repeat the 
dose if he spoke to him ungramjitati- 
cally : the youngster being quite satis- 
fied nith what he had already received, 
detennined to be exact, and tbtis ad- 
dressed his fellow-pupil: "Theie is a 
Gommon subslantioe, of the masculine 
gender, tingular number, nominative 
cau, and in an angry mood, that siu 
perched upon the eminence at the otbsT 
end of the room, wishes to articulate a 
few sentences in the present tense." 

Spitalvields. — It gives us some 
pleasure to hear that there is at this time 
a very large order e;teciitiiig for their 
Majesties' state apartments at Windsor 
Castle, in damasks, silks, and relvet, 
given by the Lord Chamberlain to the 
old establishment of Messis. GriSitha 
and Crick, No. I, Chandos Street, 
Covent Garden, who are smploying a 
great number of the weavers of this dis- 
trict in iu maniitacture. W« htutt seen 
several of the patterns, which are really 
beautiful, and are glad to be able to say 
that such rich fabrics cannot be sut^ 
passed. 

Variety of Pies. — Swift in tratellihg 
called at an hospitable house. I'he lady 
of the mansion rejoiced to have so dis- 
tinguished a guest, with great eager- 
ness and flippancy asked him what h^ 
would have for dinner ? " Will you 
have an apple-pie, sir? will you have a 
gooseburry-pie, sir? will you have a 
cherry- pie, sir ? will you have a currant- 
pie, sir? will you have a plum-pie, sir? 
will you have a pigeon pie, Bir ? "Any 
pie. Madam, but a magpie I" 

The Gremwick Rail - rvad. —' Thei 
managers of this undertaking are ac- 
tively employed in completing the 
length of rail-way throughout to Green<- 
wich, which, it is supposed, will be 
completed by Christolas, The carriages 
coBtinue to run from London Bridge to 
Deptford. The money taken last Easter 
was immense. 

Mr. LJttlejohn, the importeri has fa- 
voured us with a sarfiple of his beaOtiful 
'• Howqtia's Mixture,'' TMs tea has a 
toiost delightful odoUr, and is more de- 
licious in its flavour than any other 
we er^ tMted ; tlie fiagAUKe tiwt is 



truly grateful, particularly to those who 
are fdndof une tas»e du Thi, a la bouquet. 

The Thames Tunnel, Rotherkitke, 
ntar the CAurc A. -—Tliis is a grand un- 
dertaking, which was thought to be 
quite impracticable, but time has done 
wonders, and it may now be said to be 
in a state of great forwardness, and 
almost completion. The workmen have 
excavated considerably more than two- 
thirds of the whole distance under the 
water. The finished portion of the tun- 
nel is dry, and ii elegantly lighted with 
gas, so uiat visitors have a rich treat in 
beholding one of the greatest curiosities 
in tne world. The following remarks 
may be relied on as being accurate : — 
" "nie excavation of the Thames Tunnel 
is 38 feet in breadth, and 22 feet 6 inches 
in height, presenting a sectional area 
of 850 feet, and exceeding 60 times the 
area of the drift which was attempted 
before. As an illuttration of the mag- 
nitude of the excavation for the Tunnel, 
it may be added, that it is latter than 
the ibtetioT of the old House of Com- 
mons, which, being 32 feet in breadth 
by S£ feet in height, was only 800 feet 
in sectional area{ and the base of this 
excavation, in the deepest part of the 
river, is 76 feet betow high water-mark." 

Lines in the window of a shoemaker's 
shop, nearly opposite Apothecaries 
Halt. "Surgery petformed upon old 
boola and shoes, by adding of feet, 
making good the legs, binding the 
broken, healing the wounded, mend- 
ing the constitution, and supporting 
the body with a new sole. Advice 
gratis, "-^fiower* of Anecdote. 

The letter 0. — Curious coincidences 
respecting the lattef C, as connected 
with the late Piinceis Charlotte. Her 
mother's name was Caroline, her own 
CharloUe; thatof her consort, Cobui^; 
she was married at Carlton-house ; her 
town residence was at Camel ford- 
house, the late owner of which. Lord 
Camelford Wad killed in a duel; her 
Country residence, Claremont, not 
long ago the property of Lord Clive, 
who ended hU days by suicide; Ae 
died in child^bed, Hk name of her 
accoucheur being Craft.—/*. 
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WALL-FLOWERS. 

" Thet call lis wall-Sowers, my dear ! 
Because we spend the evening htie ; 
All ia a row E^inst the wall. 
Ne'er noticed by the men at all I 

I'm sure it is do fault of ours, 

We do not wish to be wall - flowers ; 

Not one of us that has not wanted 

To be by Bomebody transplanted ; 

It never was our choice at all 

To sit here ranged against the wall ; 

But, If the men, devoid of taste, 

Will leave us here our sweets to waste. 

Selecting silly pinks and roses, 

To make their hymeneal posies, 

Tis very fit that here we sit. 

And innocently chat a. bit. 

Look at Miss Rose, she's just come in, 
iSonif peopie rave about her skin ! 
Her clear complexion 1 (how absurd!) 
You know I never say a word ; 
But this 1 will say — (how she's scented ! 
I alioays thought the Roses painted. 

And here I vow '9 Miss Violet ; 
1 ne'er could find her beauty yet I 
And how they praise her I what a fuss ! 
Think of preferring her to us ! 
A little, dingy, paltry fright t 
And what a gown for candle-light I 

Do see the Miss Carnations, there — 
Not two alike, I do declare — 
They're showy, but my sister thinks 
They are so like those little Pinks ; 
You see the likeness ? to be sure ; 
The Piiiks we never c<mld endure. 
See, from the valley comes Miss lily I 
Another beauty ! — O how silly ! 
White as a sheet, and so peiitt. 
No wonder we are obsolete I 
For Wail-flowers surely she's no fellow- 
Men oHce were fond of brown and yellow." 

From Weeds of Witchery. 



BIRTHS. 
' Oq lb« \«h ult-, at the Recloi;, Coveot Grt 
dan, Mrt. G. U. Bowers of g wo, 
■ On the 15th nit., in CBmbridze-itrect, UTds 
Faik,lbe ladyorA.Egston.Eaq.ofaioii. On the iKul 

MARalED. E«q. M. D. 

OntbeiethnlLalSI.Panciw, T.Brook, Ek|. On the lOih ult. at St. John'* Wood, the Hod. 

«f BiomlOTHaU, Middlem, Id Elizabeth, eldot Miu Hill, elden liiler of lb« Right Hon. Lord 
dM^hlei of John Nickholi, Eiq.of Seelhiog-Iatie. Beiwick. 
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BLACKWOOD'S 
LADY'S MAGAZINE AND GAZETTE 

OF THE FASHIONABLE WORLD; 

OR, ST. JAMES'S COURT-REGISTER 
OF BELLES LETTRES, FINE ARTS, MUSIC, DRAMA, FASHIONS. &c. 



JUNE, 1837. 



SKETCHES FROM UFE; OR, LEAVES FROM MY SCRAP BOOK. 
{ConHnued from page 162.) 

BT JOHK CBARLES HALL, ESQ. AUTHOR OF " THE flTOBH," " THB HOUR OP DEATH," 
MISCELLANEOUS POETRT, &C. 

THE MOURNER.— A Fraomeht." 

" She ihoolc not, ihriek'd not, raia'd no maniac err > 
Nor wrung her hand, nor hear'd one heart-deep ligh ; 
But alood aghaat, too awful for relief. 
Mute, itiff, and white,— a moanment of grief." 

Poor little creature! she was s^in trareller leturns," and now ahe was 

summoiied home to attend the death- watchiof over her dying mother; (on 

hed of her mother. She had drunk hercurtainedcouch.with piilowedhead, 

deeply of the cop of bitterness, and the dewy languor spread over the pallid 

drained the very dregs of it already; limbs) who like 
Tovng as she was, her trembling steps 

had followed a fetter, brother, and ws- „ . ^ , -TT * wdling breew 

ter, to that "bourne from whence no Mo«« m the &«mh gra^ of w«. d«..e. 

•'n.i..l»tebi.n««a,ofin«Hrm.U»,l«.l And «ul, and watching hy that couch 
truly from life. the daughter sat, poor innocentl and 

Vol. 11.— No. 13. D d 
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nutny a prayer she ofttinies breathed to 
Meavea for her recovery — 

So Gabriel ut witLiD (be SnTiour'i tcrmb 
WbcQ biipureipiritwalk'dUie etemiil g loom . 

And often, (when the muffled bell of the 
ancient abbey tolled o'er the slefping 
inhabitants of the hamlet the farewell of 
day — when the dying suabeamB grew 
fainter, and fainter, when twili^hl'B sha- 
dows disappeared in the surrounding 
darkness, or wheu siliery Cynthia broke 
forth from her bed ofdarkness attended 
by ten thousand stars; when all was 
hushed save the warblings of the nightin- 
gale) did she cast glances upon the 
wrinkled brow, and upon the eyes now 
so dim and deathful; till pictured in 
the mellowing glass of memory, all the 
parent's love and care ititurned to render, 
if possible, the pang more bitter, the 
parting more severe. Aud memory burn- 
ing through her brain and bosom, whis- 
pers, how ofl that drooping hand, so 
aelicately weak, bath soothed her in- 
fant sorrows, 
Or danced ber, lif[btlj trippins b^ ber Me 
And praltliog iweellf wiUi ddigbted prid^ - 
orplucked the daisy Sower that SO much 
pleased her, or pointed to some twink- 
ling star, that la the heavenly train 
throned its beauty ; or opened the 
page of instruction, and taught the in- 
fant lips to move in prayer, the eyes to 
look towards the sky, and worship him 
who dwells beyond it. 

TisoverM the cruel throes of pain 
no more distraut the head, or foice the 
plaintive moan. Slumber hath healed 
them with assuasive. balm. The senses 
are for ever bound in the calm of ob- 
livion. Poor little creature! she u de- 
lighted at the quiet sleep of her mother. 
She raises the taper, and with trembling 
step, fearing to wake her, bunds over 
the bed : the hand touches the brow — 
why that convulsive start?— Her parent 
is no more — the eye. no longer beams 
with love upon her — the blood is stag- 
nant in the vessels— the heart no longer 



It was a long time sinee 1 had been 
in that part of the country, and a thou- 
■and thin^ orowded quickly upon me, 
recalling thoughts of home, and friertdt. 



and native clime, when last I heard the 
pleasing notes of the evening bells. 



many who then were happy and joyful 
are sleeping under the mossy turf that 
forms the roof of their narrow bed, their 
last silent resting place. 

On a lovely summer'smorning, wheo 
wandering through my old hauats, (re- 
calling a thousand of my school-boy 
tricks, and half wishing that I was again 
a boy — my pockets crammed with mar- 
bles, my trowsers spotted with ink— 
tlie elbows of niy jacket covered with 
green, with sundry scratches on my 
hands and face, at once proclaimed that 
1 had no rival as a " birdVnester,") 
gazing on the beautiful valley below 
Beacon-hill, and slowly bending my 
steps towards Clayworth, sketching the 
old church with its grey walls, peeping 
through the chesnut trees that surround 
it, and raising its tower towards the 
heavens, smiling as it were upon man 
to invite him to enter the temple of the 
Most High. It waa here that my fathers 
worshipped; through its portals every 
Sunday they regularly bent their steps 
to the altar, to offer, at its pure shrine, 
thehomage of sincere and contrite hearts; 
and now the moss-grown stone proclaims 
that they are gone — that they are sleep- 
ing near the church, within the walls of 
which they have so oilen sung the praises 
of their heavenly King; there fixed, 



1 know not how long I might have 
continued in this reverie, delighted as I 
was with all around me, had it not been 
broken by the mournful tolling oftiie 
bell, announcing that the tenant fortha 
newly opened grave hefure me, drew 
near. And slowly winding down 
Death's Lane,' the sombre train passed 
me. The coffin was carried by six poor 
but honest labourers, and near it walked 
one little girl, alone '. — It is her we saw 
watching the bed-side of her poor in- 
valid mother— now following her to the 
grave. What a contrast did this mourn- 
ful group form to the surrounding ob- 

• " Desth'ii L«ne." So culled in Notls, from 
tli« jdnd alway* beiag carried to Osyrorth 
cburch tiaog it. 
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jecUI The lun-bearoa darted from an 
azure sky, the birds were warbling in 
their aweetest strains, the air was per- 
fUroed by ten thouBand witd-flowers, 
that bloomed beneath our feet, forming 
as it were a garland of funeral Howera— 
a wreath to deck the grave. All was 
silent, sore when the stifled sobs of the 
poor tittle Mourneb ptoclaimed the 
anguish of her sorrowing heart. 

They were met at the. porch by the 
benevolent clergyman of the parish, and 
during the reaaing of the beautiful 
burial service of the Established Church, 
his voice frequently faltered, and a tear 
stole down his cheek. Again they left 
the church, the procession slowly moved 
onward toward the grave — what a mo- 
itieut for reflection ! The poor orphan, 
about to cast the last fond parting look 
upon the coffin, where were deposited 
■II that remained of her beloved parent. 

" Ashes to ashes, and dust to dust; " 
the clods of the valley fell with hollow 
lOmid upon the lid — the service was 
concluded — the earth closed and Emily 
Meadtiws — Emily the mourner, was with- 
out a parent, a friend, or a protector, 
alone in the wide world; standing by 
the grave. 

In the evening I again bent my steps 
to the church-yard. It was the cooling 
moment when the rounded sun sinks 
down behind the azure mountain — all 
nature seemed sinking into quiet and 
repose. The crescent of the elm-dad 
hills formed a boundary to my right 
hand— the crystal stream was on one 

Upon the other was the may iky, 

Witli one slnr sparkling lliro' it like iin tye. 

I was delighted with gazing upon the 
clouds, whose floating glow reminded 
me of a purple ocean vast and bright. 
The chill breeze of night, however, told 
me that it was time to return, when 
casting a gbnce towards the tomb I had 
that morning seen opened to receive its 
victim, then closing again and conceal- 
ing her for ever from our view, — I saw by 
the light of the silvery moon-beams that 



it was strewed with flowers— and seated 
Duon the mossy turf was Emily Meadows. 
She was a beautiful little creature.— 
3i:arce twelre summeri had passed over 
her; her face was excessively pale— 
her brow wore the expression of tb* 
deepest care — the cheeks were stained 
by tears that rapidly chased each other, 
forming furrows down which to pas^-^ 
and quickly they fell upon her mother's 
grave. 

I approached — she did not see me : 
" What will become of me?" (she cried), 
"what will become of me? who will pro- 
tect a poor orphan— who-~whof Oh, my 
mother, my mother!— mother dear !— 
your voice does not reply to me~-where 
are you mother, mother I wliere, whete 
? hot yon are cold— you are sleep- 
ing beneath the sod — I hbve trampled 
over it — Father, Father I. heavenly 

" My gfx>d litde girl," said the Rev. Mr. 
— , who'now joined ns, " fear not, there 
is one in heaven who will be both your 
friend and your protector; though you 
have lost all your earthly guardians, yon 
have a Father in heaven. Dry up your 
tears and trust to him, who will one day 
reunite you to your father, mother, 
sister, and brother — to part no more." 

• • • • • 

I turned to leave the burial ground, 
when I fancied 1 heard a sound tweeter 
than any music- 
Two marieil, but very sweet. 
Such M vhcD winds sod hirp-atriDBS matt. 
And take h long unmeasured tone. 
To innrtiBl minstrelav nDknnwn ; 
An undefined »d ntoden thrill. 
Which nu^e* tbt heut ■ moment stiU. 
It passed away — I iJtought I could dis- 
tinctly hear some voice speaking — the 
words still linger on my soul, though 
now for many long, long, years they 
have melted away from the ear. Emity 
Meadows also heard them. No more 
did she fancy she was without a friend: 
the last words of that heavenly song are 
engraven for ever upon her heart. 

'■ FBAH mot— I WILL NEVER LBAVE THXB OK 
roaSASB THBE. 

7, Bath Place, Ktiuinglui. 
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THE RANDOM 
( Continued fn 
Tub scene now cliang;ei to the boudoir 
«f Min AiMonia Fredove, in which that 
yoang lady was litting, listening with 
attentive ear to the woida of Miss Viper, 
which fell one by one from her lips in 
the manner that molten lead was for- 
merly dropped slow); into the wounds of 
those condemned to torture, in order to 
prolong* their anguish. 

" Believe me, my angelic yonng 
friend," said this detestable woman ; 
*■ that 1 take a sincere interest in all that 
concerns you, and I cannot evince it 
better, than by remoring the ceil from 
before your eyes, however pleasingly 

iron may have viewed the world through 
ts medium." 

" I un extremely thankful, madam," 
said Ausonia, " for this display of kind- 
aess on your part towards me ; but 1 
cannot think it possible for Captain Sea- 
bright to be tne villain you picture. 
There is always a certain intonation of 
the voice bespeaking sincerity — always 
■ome expression of the eye telling of 
truih appertaining to the words and 
features of the truly candid, that renders 
it impossible to doubt a single sentence 
they utter, or a siogle action they per- 
form." 

' " And on the otfaer hand," interrupted 
Miss Viper, with gleaming e^es, " is it 
your opinion that the deceitful carry 
equal indications in their language and 
deportment to detect their deceptions t" 

" Notalways," answered Aasonia, di- 
recting her own pure eyes with a scru- 
tinizing glance upon the envenomed orbs 
of Joan: " for unfortunately the decep- 
tiout are generally gifted with a powerful 
coramandof countenance, yet even they 
may not unfrequently be discovered, as, 
like all hypocrites, they mostly over-act 
their parts." 

" Humph I We'll have that cleared 
up. Do you reflect on me ?" 

" No, I cannot suppose you capable 
of deceiving a poor untutored girl in the 
ways of the world, one who confidingly 
looks up to her elders for advice and 
support in the most momentous crisis of 
her life. And for the gratification of a 
vindictive disposition, sow the seeds of 
disai^intment, fears, and misery in her 
heart, which would tdo surely break 
when tbey took root." 



SENTENCE. 
mpage 181.; 

Although there was an nndisgniaed 
lookofopennessin Ansonia's faceasihe 
spoke, yet there was something of aar- 
casra in her tone, which Joan did not 
half like, and she pettishly said, 
" Humph 1 yon seem well versed in these 
matters. If such be your opinion, why 
not rely on what I say ? However you 
shall have a proof— a damning proof*— 
and she struck the table with her 
clenched hand and glared, end ground 
her teeth. " Yes, young woman — my 
dear Ausonia, pray pardon my violence. 
Passion made me forget myself. lEwr 
own eyes shall witness Seabright's trea- 
chery, if you will but follow my advice," 
"And what is that?" said Ausonia, 
much affected . 

" Merely to behave as asnal to the 
Captain nntilthemasqueradetakesplace, 
on which night I will say you will not 
be there. You may then, unobserved, 
mark the mutual passion between hiin 
and your Ilatian friend." 

" And what of Miss Freelove's Italian 
friend V asked Stgnora Romanzioi, 
entering the boudoir. 

Miss Viper was astounded, and pre- 
senting her fiery nose against Adelaide, 
said " Oh nothing, butthat I was wiihing 
you were here, t* enliven Miss Freelove 
and myself a little." 

Ausonia disdaining to sanction by bcr 
silence the shadow of an untruth, said, 
' ' You mistake, madam ; you were alleg- 
ing—" 

" Hark," interrupted Joan, much 
flurried ; " some one is comins." 

" Oh ciel I how remits 1 mm," cried 
Adelaide; " I foi^ttosay Miss Rokeby 
wished to see you. She will be quits 
lired with waiting," 

" Oh DO, not at all, I should have 
ascended the stairs much sooner bad 
that been the case," said Miss Rokeby, 
entering. 

"Dear madam, 1 am so glad to see 
you," said Ausonia, afiectionately em- 
bracing Miss Rokehy. >'Whathaskept 
you from us the whole day t" 

" A million of cwcum stances," said 
the old lady, seating herself and adjuit- 
ing her spectacles ; " First I have been 
— acting the peace-maker between Mr. 
Clanwilliam and— but I tee Adelaide 
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bluibe* ; so I suppose I nkuit spare her 
for once." 

"This IS mdeetl happv news," said 
Ansonia; "and where is Mr. Clan- 
william V 

" Gone to preach a charity sermon, I 
believe, at Eastbourne, but he will be 
back in a day or two." 

" Humph I No doubt of that, when 
Miss Romanzini is here," growled Joan. 

" Ah, Miss Viper, I really must ofier 
erery apology for not noticing yon 
before. Pray congratulate me, for I 
have been defending the cause of our 
class, against the spiteful allegations of 
that stubborn personage, Sir Harry Rail- 
too. Would you believe it? he says 
that old maids are detestable creatures 
every one of them." 

" We'll have that cleared up : and 
why, eh? But I need not ask, I'm 
sure — it is no concern of mine. I have 
no interest in what is said against old 

"Oh, but surely you have, Miss Viper. 
It concerns ua both, for we are not 
tamely to hear our sisterhood abused 
without standing up in their defence. 
I asked Sir Harry what cause he had 
for such an assertion: to which he 
• replied, that we did nothing but invent 
and dJBBeminate scandal. That an old 
maid was a creature, who, having been 
disappointed of wedlock in early life, 
employed all the infernal arts acquired 
in age and singleness to prevent others 
from entering that state. You may well 
look angry, Miss Viper, at our being 
thus vilified. But he said much more, 
and called us back-biters, ugly detract- 
ors, and a set of rusty fusty creatures, 
fit for nothing but to play whist, nurse 
cats, fondle superannuated lapdogs, and 
beat our little nephews and nieces." 

" The insolent wretch I he deserves 
8trangling,"saidMissViper,passioiiately. 

" He does indeed, and I assure you, 
T felt much in the same situation with 
Widow Racket in the Belle's Stratagem, 
when women of fashion are assailed by 
one of the characters. So, like her, I 
stepped forward, saying. Now hear my 
definition of an old maid. She is a 
creature of such rare excellence, that no 
man has been found worthyof her hand, 
and consequently she remains single, 
and the mistress of all hearts till death. 
She is one whose sole delight is in doing 
good, and opposing herself to the crafty 



snares of the designer, whether male or 
female, agunst innocence. Go where 
she will, she meets the smile of welcome, 
for like the comet she attracts even 
more attention from the circumstance 
of being atone, than from her shining 
qualities. Nothing gives her more joy 
than assisting in matching some former 
lover with a valued friend through whidi 
she becomes universally adorra. Her 
precepts are attended to ; her words 
treasured in the hearts of all hearers; 
and though somewhat talkative, is lis- 
tened to whenever she speaks with in- 
creasing delight. Thus happy herself 
and the cause of happiness in others, she 
glides through life, unlike your married 
women, who the momentafter marriage, 
retire to their husband's country seat, 
and there live ' the world forgetting, 
by the world forgot.'" 

It would be a task of utter impossi- 
bility to describe the countenance of 
Miss Viper while the worthy and good- 
natured old lady was speaking. She 
glared and fumed, like a pot of ignited 
sulphur, and appeared in a most celestial 
agony the whole time.'<Humph!Humpht" 
was all she said, and shortly afterwards 
relieved the company of her presence. 

Until the following Saturday thingm 
went on smoothly enough. Ansonia, 
in the full confidence of Sealv^t'i 
purity, behaved in the same endearing 
manner as usual, and the fond lover 
casting aside for the time all suspicions 
and prejudices, gave himself up to the 
pleasure derived from her society. In 
the meantime neither Dowdeswell nor 
Miss Viper relaxed in their efforts to 
complete their plans. 

On the evening preceding the gala, 
the usual party were assembled at Mrs. 
Dowdeswell's, whose whole conversation 
was engrossed by one topic — Ireland's 
Masquerade. 

"We shall all be there, I suppose," 
said Adelaide. 

" Now is the time," whispered Miss 
Viper, to Ausonia ; "Sayyoado not 
intend to go." 

" I cannot utter an untruth," faltered 
the innocent girl. 

" But it is absolutely necessary, 
therefore I will say so for you," and 
accordingly Joan announced Miss Free- 
love's intention of remaining at home, as 
she felt indisposed. 
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■ " This is a good one for you," laid 
Dovdesvell,, softly ia Seabright'a ear, 
who directly aaid that being the 
case, the gardens nould contain no 
charms for him, and therefore he should 
follow the young lady's example. 

Much conversation now ensued, in 
which the schemers contrived to mix 
their artful praises on constancy, and 
with well disisembled good humour, ral* 
lied Seabright on the sober choice he 
bad at first intended to make of a dress, 

" Never mind, John," said Miss 
Rokeby ; it is the best you could have 
assumed, because you know you had 
only to pnmask, and you might shiive 
fifty beautiful nuns, without their being 
tempted to take a second glance at your 
face, having once looked at it. 

" Upon my word, aunt," returned 
Seabright, laughingly, " I wish your 
features were sufficiently ill favoured to 
permit a retaliation of your inuendo." 
. " You would make an excellent 
quaker. Captain," cried Adelaide: "a 
well turned compliment for a saucy 
speech is what I could hardly have ex- 
pected even from you." 

"Ho! Hoi Hoi" tittered Jingle, 
who of late had grown uncommonly 
jocosq. 

At length the long-looked -forward- to 
Dightatrived.and AuBonia, with a beat- 
ing heart, seated herself in Misi Viper's 
carriage by the side of that lady. Both 
attired in blue dominoes, which with their 
blac)[ itiaslfs, eEfectually concealed the 
ffice and figureof each, and they passed 
into the gardens unknown. 

Those who remember that night will 
not easily forget the splendour of the 
scene. All appeared in one bright 
blaze. The alcoves, the grottoes, the 
vistas, the serpentine walks, and the 
luxuriant foliage of the fees, which at 
different pans shaded them, were illumi- 
nat£d with innumerable lamps of every 
size end colour. Numerous bands of 
niuiiciaDS dressed in various costumes 
fitljcd the air with sweet ^unds, and 
some hundred beings, moving in every 
direction' in pursuit of pleasure, joined 
to their gay apparel, and their witty 
and playful badioag9, under the 
secfirity of their masks, formed a coup- 
d'cfil which for liveliness, diversity, or 
splendour, was perhaps never equalled. 
On the lawn usually appropriated as a 
cricket-ground, was erected a magnifi- 



cent marquee, coiering the whole ex- 
tent of the green. Its interior was 
embossed with crimson, and the roof 
glittered with gilded ornaments which 
sparkled amid the rays of a thousand 
lights ; and beneath might be seen 
Sultans, Knights, Cavaliers, and Trou- 
badours with their fairpartners measuring 
their footsteps in a dance to the strains 
which accompanied them. 

"Now, Seabright — now!" — said a 
young man enveloped in a black domino, 
" look towards the entrance, and see 
where deceit in her fairest form ap- 
proaches." 

" Gracious Heavens I Dowdcswell — 
where? — no — you mistake — that surely 
is uut Ausonia." 

" Nay, nay, — come nearer and con- 
vince yourself — look well, that lock of 
silken hair is not to be mistaken. It is 
a dark tress unmatched perhaps iu tlie 
world." 

" 1 fear it indeed isheT,"said Seabright 
sickening with anxiety ; " yet if it be, she 
appears to be under the protection of a 
female." 

" Why did you not bring your teles- 
cope with yon. Captain ? Watch for a 
minute or two. There — now the domi- 
no is partially open. See, Captain, see, 
what dress it covers," 

Seabright directed his eye to the 
stranger's apparel, and saw that it was a 
man to whose arm Ausonia clung for 
support 

" It is not — it cannot be Miss Free- 
love," cried the young ofiicei with the 
degree of hope which actuates a drown- 
ing man to catch at a straw. 

" Oh love, how bliqd are thy votaries !** 
exclaimed Alfred. " It js her ; and thus 
I prove it ;" as he spoke, Dowdeswell 
grasped Seabright's arm, and hurried 
bim past the two they had been obser- 
ving, and as he did so, he twitched 
the string of the lady's mask. It fell to 
the ground, and discovered the features 
of Ausonia Freelove. A single glance 
assured Seabright of the fact, and he 
rushed madly from the tent. 

"Stay, stayl" cried his tormentor, 
" accompany me to the outside of the 
gardens, and you may have an opportu- 
nity of speaking to her ; for in spite of 
what I have said, and what we have seen, 
it will not be right to abandon .all hope, 
till her own liju confirm your wont 
fears." 
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Thus did the wretch tortate hii victim 
with every CDgine by which iJae mind 



abea 



ailed. 



Meanwhile Miss Viper led Auaonta 
from crowd to crowd, until they reached 
the bridge crossing the Canal, where, 
leaning upon its parapet ant) watching 
the hydraulic exhibition, was Adelaide 
Roman^ini, whom Miss Freelove knew 
from her dress of an Italian peasant 
girl. But how was. she shocked on 
seeing her friend's waist encircledbj 
the arm of one attired as a monk. 

" It is SeaLirigbt," routtered Miss 
V'per in a suppressed tone. 

" Tlien farewelle very earthly joy," said 
Ausonia, sinking into Joan's arms. 

" Bear up, besr up, my friend ; shew 
your just indignation. Fly with me to 
Cumberland till the villain leaves En- 
^and," exclaimed Miss Viper, passing 
her arm through that of Ausonia, and 
hurrying her from the sdene. 

" Lead me where you please — to 
death if you will," faintly articulated 
Ausonia, yielding herself to the gui' 
dance of this female fiend. 

Seabright had not waited above half 
an hour^when he saw Ausonia suddenly 
enoerge from the entrance, accompanied 
by the domino with whom he had before 
seen her. They proceeded with hurried 
steps to a carriage, the door of which 
was ready open and the steps let down. 
A footman instantly lifted Miss Freelove 
into the vehicle, and as her companion 
sprang after her, the cloak again flew 
open as if by accident, revealing more 
clearly the dress beneath, and a mas- 
culine voice cried aloud, " Drive to the 
nearest Northern Road with your utmost 
Bpe^d !" — No sooner were ihese words 
uttered, than the horses started off with 
rapidity and left Seabright far behind. 

" A horse ! a horse I" esclaimfed a tall 
young man darting forward in the 
slashed hose-trunk and vest of a cava- 
lier, " but stay, I must cover this dregs," 
and he sn^itched a great coat from the 
arm of a Coachman, on which it hung. 

'* Hollo ! you sir ! Whose property 
are you a prigging of," shouted the man, 
attempting to collar the purloiner, who 
dexterously dropping on his kuees, 
fairly darted between his legs — each of 
which fortunately described a most 
f&vorable semicircle — tripped him up, 
and exclaimed — " Oads my life, what's 
tiiat to you ?" Then leajMng on a hone 



standing by, sharply switched the 
groom's hand that held the bridle, ami, 
using both whip and spur, folloived 
in the same track taken by the coach 
with astonishing rapidity, " Stop ihief ! 
Stop thief!" burst from the astonished 
crowd, and in return the winds brought 
back the cry of "Catch me who can, 
demme!" as the fugitive became lost to 
sight. 

" What in the devil's name can this 
mean?" was Dowdes well's exclamation, 
as he abruptly quitted Seabright'H side, 
and the latter, almost stupified with 
what he had seen, threw his cloak and 
mask at his feet, and rushed towards the 
sea-side: he there cast himself upon the 
ground and gave vent to his agonised 
feelings, in sobs and bitter tears, till 
morning broke upon the slutabering 

There ii an Island in the East, which 
suffers much from drough[;'and ashoirer 
of rain is hailed by its inhabitants with 
the same rapture that an Englishman 
displays oo the approach of summer. 
Often will a dark cloud hover o*er the 
Isle, for hours, which the people anxi- 
ously watch in hope to receive the 
liquid contents of its bosom on the 
parched ground. As if to nurturethese 
hopes, the vapour will spread itself over 
the whole extent of the Island, when 
suddenly a breeze arises, drives sooth- 
ward the clouds, and soon the expected 
treasure is cast uselessly into the sea. 

Thus had Seabright been led onwards. 
All he wished for in the world had 
seemed within reach. He prepared to 
grasp it in his arms, when an anexpected 
whirlwind carried the prize far — far 
beyond the boundary even of hope, and 
like the shower it became lost for ever. 
He revolved every circumstance in his 
mind, which had led to this concluiion, 
and as he did so, every wish of life faded 
before him. 

" There, there lies a speedy termina- 
tion to my woes," said he pointing 
with fren«y to the ocean. *' Oft times 
have 1 rode in my gallant ship on the 
surface of yon waters; qow shall their 
billows wave over one; whose fete has 
been as turbulent as themselves I" and 
whilst he spoke Seabright rose, and 
placing his hands to his eyes, prepared 
to plunge into the sea, when a hatid and 
voice arrested him. He looked up, and 
saw Miu Rokeby standing on the difF. 
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" Madman ! what are you about to 
do?" she exclaimed. 

"Away, Madam, away! thwart notmy 
parpoM. 1 am mad with evil, aod may 
force you tO'share my fate." 

" UngoTernabte man !" said the lady, 
extending; her arm before him, "tell me 
what prompts you to this fell deed." 

" Disappointed bopei. 1 imagined,— 
and oh, how brilliant was the dream !— 
that AuBooia loved me, — not a wjteck of 
the visioa is left behind — she is gone — 
she has gone and left me." 

"Gone! Impossible, — whither?" 

"Fled, — eloped, — fool, that I was, 
not to bring my pistols with me — 
a bullet should have pursued the ruf- 
fian." 

" John, you are deceived — Some 
mystery lurks beneath all this. Ausonia 
lives but for you." 

" Talk to the idle vrind, madam," said 
Seabright, " Lives but for me I" be 
added sarcastically, " look on this paper 
— look at the auperscription, and then 
say who Ausonia lives for." 

" Thank Heaven, I cau find a key to 
unlockthiB,"BaidMissRDkeby, glanciug 
at the letter. " Seabright, believe 
neither your ears nor your eyes— uor 
the evidence of any one sense, till yon 
again hear from me. May, listen, I re- 
peat, that Miss Freelove is yours — and 
if you can summon resolution to plant 
a dagger In the heart of one who loves 
you, 1 will withdraw my arm, and leave 
you to rush unbidden into eternity. 
Now die, if thou darest ?" and with the 
last sentence, she retired a few paces — 
her ann still extended — a few thin snowy 
locks fioatiog about her brow — and 
looking like an aged saint " newly lit 
from the skies," to warn him from his 
unholy attempt. 

" Madam," ejaculated Seabright, 
awed and abashed, " I know not what to 
say : I am lost in a maze of perplexity 
—I have seen — I have heard enough to 
drive me mad, and vet you call it all 
delusion. - For God s sake reconcile 
this inconsistency." 

" I can explain nothing now," cried 
HisiRokeby; " remain at Brighton till 
you see or bear from me.— Obey me and 
uve." — ^Then waving her band, she van- 
ished ia " Uie morning mist," 

Puzzled and astonished, our hero 
scarcely knew which way to turn. At 
one BMment be thought of following his 



aunt— and the next contented hitnutr 
with following her iojunelions. " At 
all events," said he, ■■ [ will go te Mrs, 
Dowdeswell's; perhaps 1 may receive aa 
elucidation of all this." No sooner was 
the resolution formed, than he hastened 
to put it in execution; but on reacbing 
the bouse, fresh subject for wonder pre- 
■ented itself. The whde place was in 
confusion, and tbe worthy lady, its mis- 
tress, busy packing up. 

" What s all this, Mrs. Dowdeiwell ?" 
asked Seabright. " How is it that yon 
are leaving us in such a hurry V 

" Good Lord t Captain, is that yon ? 
You may well ask ; but the question is, 
whether I can answer. Such a to-do 
I'm sure I never met with in my life. 
First came home the news at twelvelait 
night, that Miss Freelove had run away 
no one knows where. Hien eotDes 
SignoraRomanzini and Mr. Clanwilliam 
frightened to death, no one knows why. 
And scarcely had I time to get over tnc 
fluster they put me in, when pop comu 
Miss Rokeby, whips the lady aiid gei^ 
tlemaninto her carriage, and whirls then 
off, scarcely saying Good-bye before 
they went. A [vetty account, indMd, 
i shall have to give their parents. Bat 
I disclaim the thing altogether, for Ism 
sure I had not a single iota to do with 
it, for 1 expected they would have been 
present at the anniversary of my binh 
on Tuesday, But that I suppose ii 
knocked on the head now, so I mmt 
e'en pack after them, — Oh dear, deart 
the plague of attempting to man^ a 
parcel of young girls. ' 

The old lady, after runniag on so tar, 
was obliged to pause for breath, when 
Seabright took the opportunity of asking 
where her son was ; but before the cooH 
answer, aservant entered and presented 
a letter on his oGBcial salvo-. 

"From my son, 1 declare," saidtbe 
old lady ; " you may retire, Thomas," 
and as the door closed, she read aloud : 
" Honored Madam, 

" You will no doubt ere long hear 
matters to my prejudice, which altfaon^ 
untrue, will preclude me frosn making 
any longer stay in Brighton, and tna 
from remaining with my own fotnily 
nntil the affair has blown over. 

Yours in duty and affedJoOif 
AuBKD DowniawiU-"' 

" Mercy upon us ! tbe whole wond 
hat goae mad together, ItbiDk,"icreaiMd 
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Itte. Dewdeswell, " completely turaed 
topsj tuny 1 What am I to make of all 
iba, Mr. Seabright V But the Captain 
beardhernot; forscarcelywai theletter 
finished, than, exclaiming " Confusion I 
be baa betrayed me, and fears a dia- 
corery," he made for the door, and ran 
fiill speed from the house, whilst Mrs. 
Dowoeivell, worked np to the highest 
pitch of astonishmeat and curiosity, sat 
oown despairing of an explanstioa, 
and placing her hands upon her knees, 
•aid m a doleful voice, " Crack, crack- 
brained every one of them !" 

Seabright searched the town through, 
bat Alfred was, however, no-where to be 
found; be then proceeded to the hotel 
rtere Charles Mackenzie resided ; but 
he too was gone, and his footman 
aMed he believed on a visit to the 
paieats of l^ady Mornington, as he had 
been ordered to follow him to their 
mansion in London. 

"Then' 1 am left alone — to ray own 
nelanchoiy reflections," said Seabright, 
•iowly pacing down the street, and 
giwDg way to his unpleasing thoughts, 
which wandered to that haven of bliss, 
BOW, at least as be imagined, unap- 
proachable. Every spot where Ausonia 
nad walked depicted past scenes before 
him; and now that a repetition was 
beyond all hope, they appeared arrayed 
in greater charms than those originally 
Moapng to their reality. Day after 
day did he seat himself upon some cliiF, 
which Ausonia had admired, to dwell 
upon her image ; and not till night-fall 
did he turn his steps homewards, for 
Seabriglit was of a nature to sink be- 
neath the pressure of misfortunes, rather 
than rouse himself and break through 
their meshes. 

At length a week lagged to a cloHe, 
and the Captain was preparing for his 
nua) misanthropical stroll, when, rat 
tat ! was heard the postman's knock. 

*' A letter from London, Sir," said the 
-suvant, delivering one into his master's 
hands, who hMtily broke open the Seal : 
k csntaindd but few words. 
" Dear Nephew, 

"All is deared up— Call upon me in 
-Grosvenor Square the moment you 
<eich London, for which place I doubt 
• not you will start immediately. 
I-ftm, my dear Boy, 

Your affectionate Aunt, 

ROBINA ROKEBY." 

Vol 11. —No. 13. 



" Follow roe to London as soon as 
possible," exclaimed Seabright to his 
servant, starting from his chair. 

Ten minutes found him in a post- 
chaise, and on the road to the metro- 
polis, which he reached in. a few hours. 
He arrived in Grosvenor Square, and 
was soon seated in Miss Rolcebv's 
drawing-room. — When the usual salu- 
tations were over, she immediately 
entered upon an explanation of all that 
bad occurred. 

" In the first place," she said, " if 
you will be good enough to examine 
this letter, to which ^ou attach so much 
importance, you will perceive that it 
has be«i written at a different period 
from the superscription ; as not only 
the ink is deeper, but the paper bears 
a different stamp and date to the en- 
velope : you will likewise see that the 
words his, he and his, have been very 
neatly altered, with penknife and pen, 
from her, she and her." 

" That is indeed the case, but what 
am I to infer from it V 

" Why, that from some unknown 
canse, Miss Viper — that stain to 
womanhood — and Alfred Dowdeswell 
have conspired to rob you of Ausonia 
Freeiove. — This epistle was in reality 
written by that excellent young lady to 
a niece of Miss Viper's, with whom she 
had contracted a friendship, but which 
they were obliged to break off, as 
Miss Viper's jealousy urged her to 
exert an undue authority over her re- 
lation, and prevent her from appearing 
in public, lest an unfavorable contrast 
might be made between the aunt and 
niece; and as a proof of all this,'' con- 
tinued Miss Rokeby, opening her 
escrutoire, "here is the original covering 
in which the note was enclosed." Sea- 
bright took it from her hand, and with 
unbelieving eyes saw that it was ad- 
dressed to " Miss Marina Symmonds." 
" You see," added the spinster, "that it 
is a half-sheet, and if you compare it 
with the enclosure, you will find that 
they evidently formed one sheet origi- 
nally, which has been torn in two, in the 
absenceof proper note paper." 

" But how, in the name of all that is 
wonderful, came you possessed of this?" 
' asked Seabright. 

" That is easily accounted for," said 

his aunt, smiling: " It was through the 

taeana of my popiniay, who having une 

E X 
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afikire du cteur, with Hiss Viper's maid, 
frequently visited the house, and was 
once nearly discovered, had he not 
fortunately po|>ped into a closet, where 
he remained nearly two hours, and 
OTerheard a long conversation between 
his tnistcess's mistress and young Dow- 
deswell, in which they spake frequently 
of their good fortane in being able to 
insert a letter of Ausonia's in an old 
envelope. After they had gone, Timothy 
(or Ariosto, which you please) slipped 
from his hiding-place, and securmg a 
few papers they had left behind, posted 
with them to me, as he said it was a 
shame so worthy a gentleman as you 
should be imposed upon, I need not 
say that this is one of them." 

" This is certainly a great relief to 
my mind,'' said theCaptain. "Butthere 
are other circumstances." 

"AVhich shall all beexplaioed: — yon 
may remember Dowdeswell desiring you 
to say it was your intention to wear a 
monk a dress at the masquerade." 

"Stay, Madam, stay — how learned 
you that V 

" Ask no questions, Sir — Mr. Jingle 
was within hearing ; let that suffice. 
Now from part of what my popinjay 
overheard, when he was in the closet, 
I desired him to follow Mr. Dowdeswell 
wherever he went the night previous to 
the ftie. He did so, and traced him to 
Eastbourne, where he saw him deliver a 
letter to a countryman with directions 
to leave it at the house of the clergyman, 
where Mr. Clanwilliamwas then staying. 
A little finesse transferred the epistle 
into Jingle's hands, and he became the 
bearer of it himself. It contained a 
request that he would honour the mas- 
querade with his presence, where 
Adelaide would await him, and in order 
that she might know him, he had to wear 
a monk's frock. This was signed in my 
name, under the supposition, 1 imagine, 
that as I had reconciled that gentleman 
to Adelaide a short time previous, he 
would be more inclined to obey my 
mandate. As soon as Jingle had in- 
formed me of all this, my eyes were 
opened, and I clearly saw that it was 
their intention to persuade Ausonia that 
you had gone secretly for the purpose 
of meeting her friend, and point out 
Clanwiltiam as you. I however could 
not penetrate their intentions respecting 
yourself, so I set my indefatigable aid- 



de-camp to watch Misa Viper's moT«'' 
ments, whilst I kept an eye upon 
Dowdeswell. I was by when he pointed 
out Ausonia to you." 

"Tell me, madam, 1 beseech yon," 
interrupted Seabright, " before yow go 
any further, who it was that accompanied 
her." 

" No other than the honorable Mbs 

" ImpoBNhlel" 

" But true neverthelCH. Popinjay 
had discovered early in the evening that 
a suit of Dowdeswell's clothes had been 
conveyed to Miss Viper's residence. 
This was enough. I instantly surmised 
the whole. You were to believe she 
was a man, and be driven to consequent 
despair, but I could not imagine they 
would go so far as to run off with 
Ausonia, and was therefore unprepared 
to prevent it. You may judge my as- 
tonishment at the catastrophe, which 
was BO great, that I was actually deprived 
of speech for a time, and all my labours 
would have been rendered vain, had not 
Jingle promptly followed to diacova 
where they went." 

"Anddid.heso, madam?" asked the 
Captain. 

" Yes ; he never quitted the pursuit 
till he saw the ladies safety housed at 
Snake Hall, a seat in Cumberland (^ 
Miss Viper's ; who, I should have told 
you, changed her apparel at the fiist ina 
without having been discovered by 
Ausonia, as the lai^e domino she wore 
effectually conceal»l her male attire 
from all save those whom she deemed it 



'Then, Heaven be praised! my 
Ausonia is innocent. Oh, my daaieat 
madam, you have removed a mount&in 
from my heart. What a long perspec- 
tive of happiness have you raised before 
me; but pray proceed in your interesting 
development.' 

" Little more need be said. I followed 
you, — saved you from a ducking, — 
told the excellent young clergyman 
and his intended spouse of the whc^ 
affair : brought them to London, and 
wrote off to Ausonia immediately. So 
you see, nephew," added the old lady, 
good humouredly rapping his cheek 
withherfan; '■ after all said and done. 
The Rakdom Semtemce is likely to 
prove oracular at last." 

'J Why, AuQt, I am astonished. You 
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know e*ery thing. .Wbere learnt you Signora Romanzioi, who you will no 

that iDcideut?" doubt behappy to bear ii iodissolubly 

" Tush I 1 am ignoraot of nothing, united to youi friend Clanwilliam, 

A little bird in the air telU me of all Charles Mackenzie, my popinjay, and 

circumstances relating to. my friends; so Clanwilliara himself of course, will do 

take heed of yourself. And now pre- us that honour." 

pare for a journey to Cumberland, as I " And happyam I to hear it, especially 

wrote Ausonia that we should come Mr. Jingle, to whose kindness I am so 

dowD aad'briag her back in triumph." much indebted," 

" I am ready to start this instant," "They are all in the house, and 

said Seabright, his fine eyes sparkling waiting to congratulate you," said Miss 

with extacy. Rokeby, at the same time rising to con- 

" I dare say you are, but I am not," duct her nephew into the apartment, 

returned Miss Rokeby. "We are not where his friends were assembled, 
going alone, I assure you, not will you {To be amtinued.) 

be sorry to hear who joins our party. 



THE ABSENT ONE. 

The Lall is lighted, and the throng 
Is gathered, of the young and fair ; — 

The harp, the lute, the dance, the song. 
Combine to shed their witchery there ; 

But one is absent from that hall. 

Whose smiles were worth the smiles of all. 

The music sounds — the dancers lead 
Their partners to the joyous ring. 

As gladsome as the young bird freed, 
When first he tries his tiny wing, — 

But she, whose step was tike the snow — 

So soft, so light — where is she now ? 

She is not there, and is there one 
Who smiles the less that she is not ? 

And can it be the star that shone 
To brighten all, is thus forgot ? 

And does not this gay scene recal 

The image once so lov'd by all ? 

Take from the lyre its sweetest string, — 
Take from the lute its softest tone, — 

And all the other chords but bring 
The memory of (hat .dearest one; 

Yet she, whose lowest breathings were 

Like serapli- songs, is miss'd not there I 

Oh, yes ! there is amidst them one — 
One heart whose broken strings can tell, 

That she who first awoke their tone. 
Is there at least remember'd well, 

Altho' its master's smiling eye. 

That heart's remembrance would belie. 

The outward signs of pain and woe. 
Are like the surface of the tide 

When chafed by tempests — though below 
Its depths may all serenely glide ; 

And under-currents wildly' sweep. 

When all above is huah'd in sleep. 
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Oh! i tun tuA • Torlnr elf, 

That tbo qneen <if l(»<alierulf, 

rnHineh tke practised all her wild, 

ROBy UDihei, soUen amilea,) 

Coald not, with her beU sndeaiVMr, 

CbtuD my fickle heart (or erer. 
Shouls these columnB, fair ladies, be rendering het. Buniien or. opiDioBS 
iUumined by your bright ejet, let me masculine, Sb« wu but HTeoteen, 
beg that aner their perusal, you will artless as a Hebei aad beautiful as a 
not poBt your pretty lips, and cry Grace ; possessing a tall figure, nith- 
"Tushl" because farsooth the heroine out being awkward, a bright hazel eye, 
doeth what you will read. Believe me, and a lip of the most kissful makeaad 
1 have not drawn the picture merely to colour, yet so chastely formed diait oos 
display poffiibilities which few have might swear it had never been tarted-. 
ventured to delineatej because they It was a beautiful light to see bee in the 
depart in some degree from the general morning, with her gipsy hat pkeed on 
estimate of female etiquette, but really one side of her head, as she glided 
because " such tbingsare." amoogst the shrubs and copsewood, or 

Ye have all, no doubt, when summer, sported down some verdant hill, with 
with her " golden smiles" hath lured ye every feature animated, eyes glisteDiDg, 
to tnste the country breezes, passed a chedcs blushing, and raven ringlets 
portion of your time amid that Switzer- runniog frolic down ber snowy neck, 
land of the north, Westmoreland and its lu shMrt, irradam^ : she was just soch 
enchanting lakes, particularly Ulswater another angd as yourself! 
and its mimic isles, where hill and dale, " Aod was she in love ?" 

undulating like an emerald sea, and WhatI eanDoteariDBitybereBtraioed? 
mountain towering above mountain till — well I will satisfi; it, she was not. The 
their summits kiss the clouds, presents urchin bad split his bow, andappobted 
landscape to the view which lavishes it to the office of guarding her brautifiil 
every longing from the heart to visit eyes, in the shape of two most beaatiful 



other climes. But need I describe the 
scene? No, it is useless. Turn, fair 
one to thy scrap-book, and thou wilt 
find it traced )>y thine own fingers, or 
haply by those of some favoured lover. 



eyebrows, where, from her gay carelew 
disposition, certain shrewd persraiageti 
prognosticated it would remain, aniess 
removed by Oberon himself. But Titanik 
heeded nothing about it, and laughed, 



That being done, I will proceed to my and sung, and caressed her father jutt 

history. the saine as ever. She was, neveme- 

It was in ft villa, snugly nestled amid less, surrounded by a crowd of butterfly 

a sheltering range of lofty uplands, that beaux, each of whom conjectured that . 

Sir Philip Merlin and his daughter she must at last yield to his entreaties, 

Titaoia resided during the summer and she in return surmised them all to 

months, glad to escape for a time the be vastly impudent. The most per- 

hurry, bustle, and whirl of a London severingof these would-be Adonises wu 



life; the former had been 
where he held the rank of post- captain, 
but the return of peace consigning him 
to inactivity, he resolved with bis own 
eye to superintend the education of his 
orphan daughter, fbr her mother had 
been many years dead. Nor was he' 
unfitted for the task, as to the manly 
frankness of a sailor he added suavity, 
urbanity, and demeanourof a gentleman, 
and scholar. His excellent qualities 
; inherited by Titania, (a perfect 



a young north-country squire, yclept 
NimrodCoverdale,wlio,had he possessed 
a good form, well arranged features, 
and cultivated understanding, would 
have been a handsome sensible man; 
but being destitute of these trifles, was 
tout au contraire. Frizzly red hair, 
fiery eager eyes, and nme which seemed 
to be exposed to an ever-blowing wind, 
was all the furniture of the upper apart- 
ment ; below were a pair of broad 
shoulders, long arms, little grotoqae 



&iry by nature as wdl as dame),- who body, and legs the very reverse of sym- 

united all that was attractive in the metry and atraigbtness ; one might have 

gentler sex, with whatever might be been sure they were formed for girthmg 

taken from the opposite one, without a horse, and, by the way, except when 
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courting Titaniftr hfi wu seldom wm 
except wheD on one. 

This briUiant yonth being th« BOnof 
an old crony of Sir Philip Herlin'a, he 
was not so alive to his defeota u many 
others were, and coasequentlv rather 
favoured hie addi«Bses than otherwise, 
althongfa the worthy baroaet nu far 
from cocBcinghis daughter's iDclinattons. 
Now she (the bead-strong gipsy !) was 
totally, averse to having any dealings 
whatever with squire Ninrod, and tri«3, 
by baater and ill usage to drive him 
away. But tfaase little hinU were lost 
iipoB h^ ; the first he mistook for 
ktadBeasi and the latter for a little 
Kudenbash fulness; sobs still coatinuedv 
like a keen sportsinaa as he was, to woo^ 
Bad pursue; and sbe lo refuse, and ill 
use. 

Hatters were at this critical Juncture, 
wben one evening Squire Covwdale 
arrived at Merlin's cave, (as Titaaia had 
ptavfully designated ^ir Tesidenee)^ 
and with biro his sister Clarissa aiul 
Mis»Aindia'Mu^rave,frQm Eden Hall, 
Cambeduid] a pair of the sweetest 
flowers that ever luxuriated on tliB 
botdersi 

" Yoicks I Sir Philip," was Nimrod's 
salutation, " how's a' wi' ye, man 1— 
^d to see ya looking as florid as ever 
—come to run awa' wi yei dochtet a 
wee— Bofao 1" 

" Happy to see you, Squire,'' returned 
the baranat, smiling at tbe mixed 
dialect whieh Coverdale used ; " and 
you too, my feir blue bells, you have 
stolen s march upon me at fast— but 
bera comas Titanta ; she shall welcome 
yoo." 

" Aye and warmly, too, papa," stiH 
the amSing girl, tripping forward and 
extending ber little faiiy hands to greet 
ber ff ieiMls. 

" Aha, my bonny laverock," cried 
Cov«dale,' " gode &ith, my eye's glad- 
some to see you. I'se warrant I thought 
of nothing but you, and the foxes, a' 
the braw dme of it these five days past." 

" Pray don't make game of me, Mr. 
CoTWtduet'- replied Titaaia, pouting to 
cDDceal the roguish laugh that incipi- 
cntly rose on her lip ; " I'm sure it is 
BOt five minutes sinoe jov were here, 
and I began to hope the time mnild be 
exiMided'to a quarter of an hour." 

"Is she Joking I" asked Nimrod, 
taming tO'bi»sister,:vrithalook of the 



SIS 

most stupid inquiry on hi» nitnieaaftig 
features. The wild Cumbrian lassconld 
not withstand it, and laugbed entrig^b 

" Come, come, my young friend,'' 
said Sir Philip, wilhng to divert the 
abashed huntsman's attention frcun his 
giddysister, '* never mind what they say, 
but tell me your adventures since but 
we met." 

" Various and manifold. I'se ex- 
terminated a mickle sonlk of foxes at 
SantrafoU; rowed five fat bur^eeseatorow 
tbe3alway;wonaoock-fightatOalloway; 
and, With old Harkforward Tantivy, 
(as he's oa'd,> beat five Bootch toarliu 
hollow, in a boat-race fnun Preston to 
AUan bay. That's yer son 1" and Squire 
Coverdale ooocloded his speech, with a 
knowing chuckle at bis exploits. 

" And now," said 'ntania, "you have 
arrived- with a determination ofninning 
a race for a wife ; but you shall find, 
though timid as a hare, she knows all the 
doublings of one, and the fleetoesstoo." 

" But stay. Miss Merlin," cried 
Amelia Musgrave, catching her hand, 
" we haive a large partir assembled at 
de Boundary line, and all are anxiously 
aweitinginexpeotanoyof yourjoiniBg a 
little excursion oh vie lake— so von 
must notdisitppoiat \beta for the workl." 

"No, pray don't, dear," said Clariasfr, 
"we tire afmointed ambassadors extra- 
ordinary, ana ^all be ashamed to retam 
if we fail in our misuon." 

" Well — as papa pleases," replied 
Titania, with an entreating look at the 
old gentleman. 

" Then go by all means, dearest,— a 
fair gala and wet sdl attend you idl 1" 
said the -baronet, in his nsnal indulgent 
tone. 

" Away— away, then !" cried his elfin 
daughter, catching up the cloak and 
hat, whi^ she had carelessly thrown 
down on entering, and, with the speed 
of one of Dian's nyraphg, flew from 
the aparttnent with the ladies. 

" Yoicks — bide a wee— soho there I" 
intreated Nimrod, following with all the 
speed be might. 

Our very unoeremonious party soon 
reached their friends — tbe skiff was 
launched — and aw&y riie shot through 
her native element. It was a golden 
evening; the sky was dappled with 
clouds of the sun s own hue and lustre^ 
A little a-bead' of tbe vessel in which 
Titania satv was a' boat appropriated to 
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-tt band of musicians, ancl aa the lame the passage of the ri?er£aiiiotit through 

breeze which brought the perfumeoFthe the lake, had carried Titania some dis- 

woodbitte, wild thyme, and rtolet from tance from the boat, he made directly 

the neighbouring shore, bore on its for the island which Nimrod pointed out; 

wings the duicet strains of melody, upon which the squire took great credit 



which, sinking tranquilly into the heart, 
awakened emotions that caused the 
ladies' eyes to effuse a tenfold lustre. 
Beautiful Westmorelaiid I these are the 
joys we reap from visiting thee! Day 
now gradually sunk, and the soft moon 



to himself for being instrumental i 
saving " the puir thing's life." 

As it may naturally be conjectured, 
Titania was for some time insensible ; 
but on recovering, and finding herself 
sapported in a stranger's arms, with 



rose from her eastern couch to add a new streams of water pouring down her fore- 
charm and a new light to the landscape ; head, she screamed loudly, and asked 
eTeryflower,ererynllwassiWered; while where she was. 
lofty hills seemed like groups of ice- " la safety, fair one; for which may 
bergs, as the moonlight floated down God be praised," replied her preserver, 
their sides. Each sound now became in the blandest tone that ever soothed 
distinctly heard through the surround- the human ear. 

ing quiet, and the busy hum of the hee " Oh ! I remember all now," said Ti- 

returning hiveward witn its honied tiea- tania, feebly raising herself, " you have 

sure, the whispering of the brook, the saved my life. Oh, kind Sirl hov will 

. brawling of the mountain- stream amid my father thank you for tliia." 

its stony channel, the - sighing of the " The very thought of restoring a 

wind, and thenotesofmusicjallblended daughter to ner father's arms in safety 

into one delicious murmur, and thrilled is reward sufficient— there is luxury in 

the mind with sensations of delight, theidea. But see, your friends approach 

Suddenly thereport of a guDwasheard, to bear us from our island tothecon- 

which some traveller had discharged in tinent." 

order to bear the famous echo. The "Aye, we'll gie ye a lift across wi' 

sound reverberated fixim rock to rock, pleasure," criedNimrod,jumpingashore 

promontory, cavern, and hill, with every at this moment ; aad, rudely plucking 

variety of mtonation, and tben expired Titania from the stranger's arm, on 

ia one tremendous crash. Titania - which she leaned, added, " Cum, Miss 

shrieked and started upon her feet ; Tity, I'll tak' care o' ye mysel' now, ye 

the gentlemen flew across to her ; the ken." 

boat tilted, and away went our heroine Titania shrunk back with displeasuie 
into the lake. A general confusion en- at this rudeness, which the stranger 
sued — none of the gentlemen were perceiving, he quietly, but irresistibly 
swimmers— besides, they had the ladies mterposed his arm, saying, with a broff 
to look to; and Squiro Nimrod — oh I crimsoned at Nimrod's Insolence, "Par- 
he had his sister to look la ; so that don me, Sir, I will myself restore the 
Titania stood a fair chance of drowning, young lady to the care of her female 
had not a gentleman (who was fishing friends." 

for char) heroically plunged in and " But ye ha' na right. Sir," cried Go- 
grasped the afirighted girl just as she verdale, retreating — " we dinna ken ye, 
sunk a second time. Sir I who are ye. Sir V 

It was now that Coverdale exempli- " A stranger," returaed the gantle- 
fied his zeal. " That's right, man !" 
shouted he, at the top of bis stentorian 
voice ; " hand fast, and mak* a' speed 



for the wee island, it's nearer than the 
boat, ye ken ; good luck, awa wi' ye, 
and baud tight !" 

It is probable that this jargon be- 
twixt Cumbriim and Scotch was but 



man, sternly. 

" And a strange strange ye are," 
growled the young squire, as Titania 
was supported by her preserver to the 
boat, which was rowed with all posuble 
speed to the shoro. 

Once more landed on terra frma. 
Miss Coverdale suggested that w Fox- 



little understood by the stranger; but tail Hall (her father's residence) was 

common sense dictated the necessity for bard by, it would be advisable for 'Titania 

making towards the nearest resting- and the stranger to proceed thitlier and 

place; and. as the tide occasioned by change their still, dripping garments, 
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which being by no means an unwelcome 
proposition, it was promptly acceded to. 
Tlie old squire would fain liave had his 
guests rematQ all night, but out heroine 
Dot being one of those who keep their 
chambers for three weeks after a trifliae 
accident, protested that her papa would 
die with fright were she to do so ; there- 
forei after partaking of some refresh- 
ment to revive her spirits, prepared to 
accept of Nimrod's escort home, accom- 
panied byhissister. Whenthegentleman 
who had saved her heard this arrange- 
ment, he prepared for immediate depar- 
ture; but Titania begged in so earnest a 
tone that he would afford Sir Philip the 
gratification of his company for that night, 
that it was impoaaible for him to refuse, 
however he might be impelled by diffi- 
dence to do BO. The quartette, there- 
fore, seated themselves in Sir Nimrod's 
carriage, and were whirled off to Merlin's 
Gave. During their drive, Titania com- 
pletely overcame the damp her spirits 
had sustained, and conversed with all 
lier usual cheerfulness, the purity of her 
heart not suggesting any impropriety in 
BO doing. Clarissa was rather more re- 
served; Nimrod was magnificently witty 
(in his own conceit) ; and the stranger 
remained silent The party sooq ar- 
rived at the villa; and Titania, flying 
into her father's arms, told him of the 
dangers she bad encountered, pointing 
out her deliverer as the only one who at- 
tempted to rescue her. The old knight 
took bim by the hand, and pressing it 
warmly, falUred in an agitated tone, 
" When you are yourself a father, Sir, 
you, will find how diflicult it is to ex- 
press the feelings on an occasion like the 
present." 

" I beg, I entreat. Sir," said the 
stranger, " that you will say no more 
upon this subject ; I am amply repaid 
in the consciousness of what I nave 
done." 

" Nobly said. Sir ; yet let me crave 
the name of one to whom I am ao deeply 
indebted." 

" That," said the stranger, " is a 
question which I cannot refuse to an- 
swer. I am called Robert Campbell." 

Whatl son to Diccon Campbell of 
■ Leicestershire?" asked Sir Philip. 

*' Hie tame, Sir." 

"TTirice glad am I of it. I know 
yoor father Well ; ■ be served aa xear- 
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admiral in the flag-ship which I com' 
manded during the late war. Surelj 
you have heard the name of old Phil. 
Merlin V 

" Good heavens ! frequently. Sir," re- 
plied Campbell ; " and I was intrusted 
with a letter of inb^uction from him 
to you. Believe me, 1 rejoice in this 
opportunity of presenting it." 

The conversation might have proceed- 
ed to a much greater length, had not 
Coverdale now interrupted it with, 
'■ Well, Sir Phihp Merlin, a' this may 
be vera weel, but I doubt ye dinna show 
muckle hospitality to one who has just 
rendered your dochter such service as 
he has." 

" Ten thousand pardons, Mr. Camp- 
bell," cried Sir Philip, " but I was so 
overjoyed ; — however, refreshments shall 
instantly be brought." 

" Ye mistake. Sir Philip, ye mistake, 
I alluded to mysel," said Coverdale. 

The baronet gave a puzzled look of 
inquiry at his daughter, who, ever readv 
to laugh at Nimrod, e:iclaimed, with 
well-feignedveiation, " Ah, squire, yon 
will be sarcastic ! To tell you the truth, 
papa. Mi. Coverdale was the sole cause 
of my being saved." 

" Na, I dinna say that, but"— 

"Don't be sarcastic. Sir Nimrod," 
interrupted the arch g^rl ; you know you 
snugly escoDced yourself behind your 
sister, looking most pathetically at my 
danger, and humanely cried to strangers 
for aid. — Now don't interrupt me; 
you know I cannot bear your i 



-here 

Titania paused in confusion, having 
caught the dark blue eye of Campbell 
fixed stedfastly on her, and, with a 
crimsoned cheek, she retired to the 
other end of the room, while Clarissa, 
secretly rejoiced at her brother's disconn 
fiture, rose to return home. She was, 
however, warmly pressed to remain, as 
young Coverdale could inform the old 
gentleman at home of the invitation. 
This being agreed to, the ladies retired ; 
Nimrod departed solus ; and Campbell 
shortly fallowed, after promising to re- 
new his visit the nest morning. 

And he came ; and again and t^ain 
he came, until he was almost looked 
upon as one of the family; nor did an^ 
one complain of the frequency of his 
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▼iuts, such was like amotion «f Ihs 
nannwH. Possessing aH the polish re- 
qsisite for forroiog the con[dete gen tie- 
man, he waa yet entirely divested of 
aaythiiig approaching fopptiy. Tall 
and elegantly formed in person, hand- 
tome in features, and fascinating in his 
address, it is not to be wondered at 
that he was a general &vourite with the 
ladies ; end Titania hated Mr. Nknrod 
Covndale woisethan ever. 

Miss Titania Merlin was most egre- 
gpoasty in love 1 

Butwaaa c^am person Bmitten too ? 
That we Gsmnot possibly tell. At times 
it would seem so, from those delicate 
little attentions which Campbell paid 
her, and which are seldom shown but by 
lovers ; yet if asy other iair one was 
near, his bdiaviour was just the same to 
her as Titania. 

. All alike, with unoccupied hearts, 
seemed to feel his infiur'nce, and all ex- 

Brienced the same attention ; in short, 
I aSectioas appeared equipoised b»- 
tween die whole sex, and to embody 
die verse from Auacreon, which 1 have 
placed at the head of my history. Tita- 
Bia was at first piqued at this, then mor- 
tified, and lastly resolved upon revenge 
by seeming to favour Mr. Nimrod-Co- 
verdale's addresses. But this failed in 
its intended effect, as Campbell quietly 

J'ielded the maiden to Nimrod when any 
ittle jaunt took place, and ofieted his 
arm to Clarissa or Miss Musgrave; 
whilst the squire, who had thought upon 
Jlobert as a favonred rival, looked go 
«xultingly sagacious, and so sapientty 
stupid on the occasion, that poor Titania 
was ready to cry with vexation. Still 
-she was determined to persevere. She 
thought' his present displeasure might 
arise from her freedom of speech, when 
•■he gave loose to her raillery against 
Coverdale ; and then she thought that 
■aft«r all he oared not two pins for her ; 
sndtbeD she thonghtshe might be vastly 
'mistaken. So she renewed her endea- 
vours to please, and he -was pleased — 
but oth«B seemed to please bim quite as 
-well. 

One mild evemng. Sir Philip and his 
maiden sister, accompanied Titaiiia, her 
two friends Clarissa and Amelia, with 
Mr. Campbell and the squire, in a ramble 
through one of those mimic forests 
■which ^boBiHt near the lakps, and eo 
delightful did the walk prove, that it 



was exteDded until some time after the 
mooii had risen ; about which time the 
old bsronet, [accidentally meeting with 
soBe fnet>di, strolled with them a short 
distance to view some famous ruins, 
leaving the two gentlemen to guard the 
ladie^. 

V How romantic the place appears," 
observed Miss Muq^rave. on entering a 
thickly planted spot, which was illumi- 
nated by a thousand distinct streams of 
moonlight, and seating herself on the 

D'ectingrootof a tree. " Werequire 
to be a little less in stature, and our 
eoM^ny rather more numerous, to ap- 
pear like a troop of midnight hints 
■porting in the moonli^t." 

"Aye," returned Campbell, turning 
to Titania, who followed with melan- 
choly shaded brow, leaning upon the 
arm of Coverdale, " and here is our 
fairy queen, the fairest that ever band 
of elves bent knee to." 

" I thank yoo for the OMBptiment," 
said Titania, her eyes emitting a dia- 
mond ray ; " but mere riiall 1 find an 
Oberon ?" 

" Permit me to be he, and 111 prove 
the truest lover that fay ever boacted," 
rejoined Campbell, in an entimsiastic 
tone, and pressing her lily fingers lo his 
lips. 

It is trad itioned that Reubens oneday 
entering a tyro's apartment, found him 
engaged in painting a Madonna; but, 
thou^ every feature was correctly 
formed, they all appeared unmeaning 
and lifeless. Taking the pencil from 
his pupil's hand, Reubens touched the 
canvass with it, adding expansion to 
the brow, fire to the eyes, expresskw to 
the lip, and fulness to the chest; thus 
making a complete traneformatwn in 
the whole. But a greater change could 
not have been effected by the artist's 
pencil than the words and action of 
Campbell produced on Titania's coun- 
tenance. Her bosom heafed, her hand 
4ivmbled,her lips wi>re a joyous imite, 
and her eye beamed as rich a glow as 
ever summer san or evening landscape, 
"^reed," she replied, scarce kuowmg 
what she said : " these sylvan glades 
■hall be our world, that lynoph onr 
ocean, these the friendly faines, and 
Mr. Nimrod Coverdale shaH be Puck the 



and Mr. Nimrod Coverdale looked bine, 
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and Hr. Nimrod Coverdale fell into a 
brown study, not being able t<r divine 
wbetiei this title nr&s meaot In compli- 
meot or ridicule; whilst Campbell, seat- 
ing himself upon a grassy hillock, gaily 
Tetoited, " Agreed again, fair Titania ; 
and now we want but a cup of charmed 
methefltn and hippocras to render all 
complete. Yet stay, music muatnot be 
forgotten ; pray hear the nightingale 
Iram yon alder wiUi a song. Miss Mer- 
lin." 

Tilania hesitated, the ladies entreated, 
Campbell prayed ; she pleaded the want 
of accompaniment: he produced aflageo- 
let from nia aide-pocket, and at length 
she consented ; and with a low, yet me- 
lodious voice warbled the followiog — > 

Fairy's Moonlight Lav. 

The stars nre np, and here I fly. 
Meteor -like, thro' the unseen sir : 

Oh, am nnt I— Oh, uu not 1, 
[Morta.ls, siy,J a siiiiit fair? 



And mingle in the nubr danoE. 

And OberoQ, loo, with anowy phime 

Calls to me, hii fsiry bride- 
Adieu to aorrow — farevell gloom — 

I am by my Elfin's side. 

Now, then, quaff the glittering dev, 
Ik this the pledze we drink to night, 

" Jny to him who 11 boliUy woo 
Hie lady-love by thi* moon's light" 

" And ioy to her who hears the tow. 
And joy attend faer after years. 

No aorrow cloud her apotleas brow ; 
No care e'er dim her eye with tears." 



o happy (lay) as I. 

The stars are up, and here 1 fly, 
MeteoT'lihe ihroagb the uDseen air. 

Ctt, am not I— Oh, am not I, 
(Mortals, My,J a spirit fair )" 

So sweetly were these verses sung, 
Aat Campbell was entranced. He had 
accbmpanied the first few lines with his 
■Dstrumeat, but soon dropped it from 
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his lips, and devoted all his attention 
to the melodious sounds which Titania 
uttered ; not a breatli interrupted their 
sweetness, and one might have imagmed 
it was a fairy queen herself who sang. 

" Transcendent girl !" exclaimed 
Campbell, energeticaily, "how proud I 
feel in such a Titania 1 ' 

Titanis blushed ; she knew not what 
to do or to say ; at length she bethought 
herself of admiring the surrounding 
scenery. " And how beautilnliy,*' she 
added, " those cowslips are clustered 
on the margin of yonder brooK," 

" Permit melto gather a bunch, dear 
queen," said Campbell, starting upou 
his feet. 

" Oh no, no ! there wilt be danger ; 
the stream is too wide to be crossed with 
safety," exclaimed Titania in trepida- 
tion. 

" So much the better ; I may say 
with Beaumont, ' Banger's my play- 
fellow, and since 1 was a man it has 
been my best companion,' "cried Camp- 
bell, seizSngthe branch of an overhang- 
ing beech, and spriBgiog lightly across 
the brook. Titania's heart beat high. 
" He is my own," thonght she. The 
cowslips were soon gathered ; Campbell 
returned and presented tbem to Miss 
Merlin: then turning to theother ladies, 
he said, " and will you not, sweet blos- 
soms, also accept a nosegay of these 
fragrant flowers ?" 

""Twill be so much trouble. Sir,"' 
said Miss Musgrave. 

" The labour we delight in physics 
pain," gallantly replied Robert, again 
swinging himself across the streamlet. 
Titania tossed her head, and her cow- 
slips strewed the ground. 

As Campbell came bact with sur- 
prise. Sir Philip returned, " Apropos," 
said the former, "we were talking of 
fays and fairies, and here comes Merlin 
himself amongst us." 

" Yes," said the baronet, " and 'tis 
to hint that day will be breaking upon 
us if we do not steer homewards." Tiie 
" hint" was not lost ; the ladies rose, 
took the gentlemen's arms, and home 
they went. 

{To be contintted.) 
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MISSOLONGHI. 

Lament, oh ! eartb ! veep, for thy sun has gel ! 
Ye elements arra^ yourselves ia gloom I 
The mighty one is gone — for ever — yet 
His glory sinks not with him to the tomb. 
That is a pow'r e'en time cannot consume ; 
Dost think the grave that spiric can confine? 
No, the whole universe it shall illume, 
A beacon to eternity ! Twill shine — 
And after ages humbly worship at its shrine. 

He died in exile— from his country driven 
By the envenom 'd tongues of envious foes ; 
Cold, slimy, vipers', if with whom he'd striv'n. 
He had been polluted — therefore, he arose, 
And with disdain cast off the land, where grows 
Such poison. Then, seeking where he might pour 
His soul to nature. Midst the eternal snows, 
Upon the stream, and by the torrent's roar. 
He met ih' Invisible — thus, were his suflTrings o'er. 

Yes ! then his genius e'en herself surpass 'd, 
' Childe Harold,' issued from her like a tear — 
A tear sweet'ning all sorrow — 'twas the last 
He shed for earth — Behold ! dazzling, yet clear 
In its intensity. Manfred does appear 
An earnest of his immortality, 
Showing that he had mounted Btill more near 
Th' Infinite— farther than humanity 
Could pierce— soaring on high in Bxai fatality. 

He was a portion of the mighty whole — 
Aye, of the universe an element ! 
And of its great Creator — his vast soul 
In union with that wAofe— was closely blent ; 
New beauty from the strict embrace was lent. 
Till, by such long communing, be at length 
Began to see perfection. Not mispent 
His labour was, for he had gain'd a strength 
That show'd him all things clear. — Hesaw, aod was centeaL 

What is perfection ? But the mighty one 
Of whom be was a part, and to whose being 
He was again resolv'd — leaving us none 
To light our course when gone— none, ail fleeing 
Dazzl'd from his footsteps, were alarmed — seeing 
How infinite his genius. Not of earth. 
Or from the earth, it rose. By the agreeing 
Voice of nations it was proclaim'd of a worth 
Immortal as Almighty — a celestial birth ! 

And he is gone !— And how? A fatal clime 
Depriv'd the earth of one, whose burning ray 
Shot, meteor-like, along the gulf of time. 
Till to eternity it drove its way, 
Diffusing o'er all space a gorgeous day. 
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The Myrtle Bower. 
All now beholt], and yet all Ehrink to gee 
Such glory. Yes, now the^ may bask away 
In the bright sunshine or his majesty, 
Madd'ning their spirits with deep floods of bnlliancy. 

All that or him could die is daad. — Oh ! weep, 
But not for him — 'tis for yourselves ye mourn : 
Tis that the mighty one no more will sweep 
Over your souls, touching their inmost bourne. 
Lament and cry I ye are indeed forlorn. 
Though a rich heritage he left ye — yet, 
Earth of her brightest ornament is shorn— 
One, whom all men admir'd, nor will forget, 
AlUiough he was not of them — pity they e'er met 1 

Farewell, farewell I the greatest and the last 
Of th' immortal sufferers. — Beauteous Greece 
Receiv'd his latest sigh — and now 'lis past. 
Oh ! let bis mighty spirit rest in peace — 
No sland'rer now should give his tongue release — 
Twere worse than despicable. Did he err ? 
Was he not human 7 Are not ye ? Then cease! 
Forbear to judge ! Harm not the slumberer 1 
Peace, peace ! thou wondrous one ! rest from thy wild ct 



THE MYRTLE BOWER. 

BT JOHN CHARLES HALL, AUTHOR OF MISCELLANEOUS POETRY, &C. 

" Youlh, where » thbe open broir, 
What has quell'd thine eagle eye, 
Where's the fTetbnwa of tbr cheek. 
And thy dark hair's raven dye? 

Gone! Gone !-'tbey all are gone." 

Ask — ask me not, — the myrtle bower 

Of bliss is not for me. 
Nor bath my harp the magic power. 

To tune such lays for thee. 

For music never, never more. 

Must sweep across its strings, 
Its melodies are shadowed o'er, 

By sorrow's lowering wings. 

Nor bid me " sing," for why should I 

On themes of sadness dwell ? 
To call the tear-drop to thine eye, 

Or bid that bosom swell. 

For thoughts like mine would little suit, 

A mind so young as thine ; 
Oh ; bid me die ere I pollute 

With woe this blissful shrine. 

Farewell I in some sequester'd spot. 

My MOSSY ORATE sball be ; 
By native hill and stream forgot — 
By all, perchance, save thee ! 
7, Balk Plaet, Kauinglon. 
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LaqT rRnmiiG-n 



Harry Ribstom, of the Gaards, is a 
funny little fellow ! To see him lounging 
at the British Gallery, or the pit of the 
Opera, when on guard and in uniform, he 
looks like a red ant ; but when on ordi- 
nary evenings, he looks into my drawing- 
Toom, black and lustrous from crop to 
toe, the lively little soul invariably re- 
miods me of a still more iasi^iflcant in- 
sect. But Ribston is essentially a bon 
tnjojit ; and had he not a mania for 
making up to every tall beanty that ap- 
pears in society, would be ridiculous only 
in proportion to his size. 

I inquired yesterday of Rib. what he 

thonght of LadyFaenyC . " Charm- 

■ngcreature 1 Elegant, pt^uanfe, figure 
eki^'aanie', buljrf/i(c— -decidedly wants 
height." 

"And lady Wilhelmina!" 

" Vastly lady-like and prepossessing, 
but not up to my standard." 

" And Lady Caroline L V 

"Interestingyoungperson; not equal 
in dignity to her nother." 

" Lady Mary G then ? / bare 

not seen ner; but " 

" But springing from such a race, you 
can conjecture the altitude of her attrac- 
tions. Talk to me, my dear Poz, ofher 
divine mother, her splendid sister. Lady 

C n. There, I grant you, is beauty 

in all its glory 1" 

And stretching his diminutive little 
form upon one of my chintz sofas (tilt I 
was apprehensive that some dropper in 
might mistake him in his black coat, 
busby favorit, and York gloves for my 
black and tan King Charles), he began 
expatiating upon the adorability of Mc 
Clise'a portrait of Lady Sykes, which he 
had been worshipping all the morning at 
the exhibition ; and swore be must get 
presented to the original or die. 

" Don't trouble yourself, my dear fel- 
low," said my friend. Lord Ormsby, who 
just then sauntered in, "unless you 
were to adopt stilts for the remainder of 
tbe season, you would never rise to the 
level of a bow. You know very well, 
Ribston, that when you proposed last 

season to Miss C n, she was obliged 

to bid the servants seat you upon tbe 
tiie mantel -piece, that you might be high 
enough to hear her refusal ! Will you 



believe it, Poz, Ribston had actually 
commissioned poor Davidson tobrin^bim 
home a giraffe, in hopes to naturalise a 
herd of cameleopards at Ribston park. 
Ribston has a soul above deer — ' Chacun 
a son gout,' as the Emperor Antoninus 
said to his pet lamprey — 'Potted, my 
dear fellow. 

" No, alive andswimming : and adorn- 
ed with as many golden rings as Lady 
G, C.'s prodigious fingers." 

" Miindi Grue \" cried Chicose, throw- 
ing open the door to announce one of my 
worshipful aunts. 

" Jc me SOW!)*," cried little Ribston, 
starting up with an air of disgust ; for 
in spite ofher name. Lady Grue is a di- 
minutive fidget, who, had she been bora 
thirty years earlier, might have paired 
off admirably with Ribston. But her 
ladyship was already in the room ; the 
two little creatures met face to face at the 
door, and in a moment my excellent 
kinswoman had pounced upon the mite 
of a captain. 

" The very man 1 wanted)" cried slie. 
" My dear Captain Ribston, here is a 
card for my poor dear friend. Lady Fret- 
tington's ball ; you will do me the great- 
est favour by appearing there for half an 
hour ; Lady Frettington wishes to have 
as good a show of guardsmen as she can 
muster." 

" Your ladyship will be so obliging as 
to excuse me. Our field-days are begin- 
ning; 1 do not enlist myself for field- 
nigkls. Lady Frettington must dispense 
with me at her review." 

" No such thing ! I have set my heart 
upon her having you. If you will only 
appear there for a single waltz, 1 will get 
you invited to all Lady Amabel Roden's 
soiries." 

" Lody Amabel Roden? That mag- 
nificent woman who cannot sit upright 
in a pit-box at the opera?" 

" Exactly ! The woman who is obliged 
to have a well to ber carriage in order 
that she may be let into it, and allow for 
the seat being a foot lower than oidi- 
nary." 

" A thousand thanks. When is Lady 
Frettington's ball ?" 

" On the 23rd," 

" Upon second thoughts, I fancy I 
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ing an harangue, nitb which I wu be- 
coming as familiar as wilh the learning 
of Cosmogony man in the ' Vicar of 
Wakefield.' " You know very well I 
cannot appear at her ball. Even for a 
quarter of an hour ; nor can I suppose 
youi poor dear friend de&irous of having 
as good a show of broken-down foxhunt- 
en at her ball as ohe can contrive to 
hark in." 

My dear nephew, you anticipate. 



have no engag;ement for the Sdrd. I 
shall have the honour of waiting upon 
her." 

And this time hb parting bow was ac- 
cepted, and Ribston was suffered to es- 
cape. 

" I thought you were going to over- 
look Ormsby and myself?" aaid I, aa 
Lady Grue now flustered towards me, 
.inquiring afler my shattered knee. 

" Overlook you, my dear Poi ? You 
little know my heart ! Pray do roe the Always keep in mind the anecdote of the 
honourto make me known to LordOrma- Irish judge and the counsellor's murder- 
by, I have not the honour of his ac- ed calf. My business with you is to 
quaintance." deposit in your hands not a single card, 

"Lady Grue,Lord Ormsby, — Ormsby, but a whole pack." 
my aunt. Lady Grue." " For what purpose ? To invite the 

"Delighted to have the pleasure — whole pack of the Quom or Pytcbley ?" 
was intimately acquainted with your ami. "To invite any satisfactory young 

able gra nd moth er,M re. Worth am — hope man who may drop in upon you. 1 know 
to have — by the way, my dear Lord half St. James's street loungers here in 
Ormsby, you are the very man I wanted, the course of the day. Pray don't for- 
Here is a card for my poor dear friend get my poor dear frigid Lady Fret- 
Lady Frettington's baJI, You will do tington." 



rae the greatest of favours by appearing 
y Fr« ■ 



You must define, in the first place, 
what you mean by a satisfaciory young 
man; aad tell me, in the second, what 
I am to remember concerning your poor 
dear friend." 

" A satisfactory young man ? Oh I 
one knows the meaning of a satisfactory 
young man," 

" Indeed you have the advantage of 



there for half an hour. Lady Fretting- 
ton is aniious to secure as good a show 
of the Crockford's set aa she can col- 
lect." 

" Your ladyship dpes rae too much 
honour. I seldom go to more than a ball 
a-year." 

" Make Lady Frettington's then the 
favourite against the field." 

" Excuse me. I have been engaged 
from the beginning of the season to the 
benefit ball of the Master of the Cere- 
monies at White Conduit House, whom 
I cannot disappoint." 

" Let Ormsby alone, if you are wise, 
my dear aunt," said 1, not liking to see 
my relations hoaxed by any one but my- 
self. " Ormsby was the man who hung 
the sign of the original Old Ass, the other 
night, over the door of the Mayor of tisfatory young i 
Melton." Lord Compton, Lord ■" 

" Good bye, Poz. Allow me to Wish " I understand you now. But you 

your Ladyship good night," cried Orms- soar too high above me. With none of 
by, snatching bis hat. " I cannot stand these, have I the honour of an acquaint- 



*' A satisfactory young man — a— a — 
means — a — a — it means a young man 
who is either somebody, or somebody's 

" But is anybody nobody's son ?" 
" Poz — you are extremely provoking," 
" I merely ask for information." 
" Well then. Lord Milton is a satis- 
factory young man ; Lord & (since 

Lady K's disappointment) is a very sa- 
Lord Fitzalan, 



by to hear my nothings monstered 

" Poor young man ! I fear he is in 
a very bad school," said Lady Grue, 
shrugging her little shoulders, with a sig- 
nificant smile, as the door closed upon 
my friend. " But my business here, my 
dear Poz, is with^ou. You are the very 



ance. 

" No matter, I have plenty of irons 
in the fire. 1 can get at them in ano- 
ther way. But among your own parti- 
cular set " 

" There are only three satisfactories ; 
Lord A , who is too serious for balls ; 



man I wanted. My poor dear friend, Lord B— , who is too studious for 

Lady Frettington ' balls ; and your friend, Ormsby, who 

" Stay, stay, stay," cried I, interrupt- will most likely be too glorious.. With 
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respect to Lady Frettington,^— " wants to make a good London acquaint- 

:t, if you please, ance. Every new voman must give two 

licular Friend.'' bad balls before she can filter her set into 

meaning of all her anything satisfactory." 

purpose of ^ving " Had she waited tillhet eldest daugh- 
ter was presented," resumed her Lady- 

not know a soul ship, not noticing my interruption, "poor 

ingtons have been Clara and Louisa would have risked the 

years in the High- acquaintance of alt the tigers in town 
(who will probably be at Lady Fretting- 

aughter out V ton's on the 23rd). As it is, thanks to 

L is only fifteen." my good advice, she will get through all 

e no occasion for the dirty work before the girls come out. 

:ount." Two years hence. Lady Frettington's 

ignorance of the balls will have become the right thing. 

Ing I Don't you People will have done inquiring, ' who 

:lub3, a man must is that Lady Frettington ?" 

before he can get " Eti attendant — who is this Lady 

that three unsuc- Frettington V 

necessary to be- " Why, to say the ttuth, but I can't 

_ .. ir?" explain the wholetoyou, just now. That 

" But Lady Frettington (though an is my sister Matcham's knock, and you 

old woman) don't want to be made an know we don't sit in the same room. A 

India Director ?" demain, my dear Poz, andd Dieit." 

" She wants to get into society. She Court Jouraal. 



MUSIC. 
Oh ! Music dvelleth not in silvery tones, 

Trilled forth by nimble throat, 
Nor in the quiveriags of the liguid voice. 

Whose art the lowly thrush excels. 
When from green thorn, at set of summer bud. 

She pours her merry song. 
But music lieth in the whispering wind. 

And in the moor-bird's mellow notes. 
And in the murmuring voice of mountain rills, 

That glide toward their ocean home ; 
And music floateth in the still clear heaven. 

And in the soil and pearly moon. 
That looketh down upon the sleeping main. 

And in the glittering ripple of the waves, 
And in all things that happy are, and bright 

Upon this stern and sinful earth, 
Dwelleth sweet harmony for gentle souls. 
And music sweet dwells in the gentle lay 

Of her who swells the dreamy song. 
That floating, luscious with rich melody, 

A deep and lonely stream, 
Brings back upon its tide to weary hearts 

The friends of former years, 
And happy homes, and merry days gone by. 

And pleasant woodlands far away. 
The gentle memories of the severed chain. 

Whose fairy links once bound the wanderer here, 
Till the rapt soul, swelling with visions sweet, 

Shudders to wake again on this drear world. 

C.K. 
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From Dr. Spry's amnHin^ work on siniilarity, eren to the most degrading 
' Modern India, we gi?e the following beings of the human race. They openly 
boast of their feats of cannibalism, show- 
ing;, with the strongest expressions of 
satisfaction, the holies and residue of 
their fellow- creatures who have fallen a 
prey to their horrible appetites. So 
intent are they in their search after 
human flesh, that the superintendant 
was alwavs obliged to send out the men 
empioyea in hunting the elephants, 
armed with muslcets, and in not fewet 



s account of the Kookees : 
"The Koukees, as thesebrutal wretches 
are called, have, according to the ac- 
count afforded me by Major Gairdner, 
protuberant bellies ; they are low in sta- 
ture, with' sat features, and muscular 
limbs. They speak a dialect peculiar 
to themadves, and build their villages 
on the boughs of the forest trees. They 
do not appear to have any settled abJd- 



ig place, but wander in herds from one than parties of ten. One poor man they 



wilderness to another. When a site 
favourable to their purpose has been 
found, the whole comraunily set to work 
to collect bamboos and branches of trees, 
which are af^rwards fashioned into plat- 
forms, and placed across the lofty bou^s 
of the different trees. On t^is fouoda- 
tioQ the lude grass superstructure is 
raised which forms the hut. .When these 
sheds are completed, and every family 
provided with an habitation, the women 
and children are taken into their aerial 
abodes. The men then lop off all the 
branches within reach of the ground, and 
having constructed for themsel 



life-blood had congealed in his vms. 
Attempts have been made to subdue and 
civilize these people, and one of their 
bead men was won over, and employed 
by Major Gairdner at the elephant depftt, 
but he could not be induced to relin- 
quish his old habits. In a short time 
he was detected in the commission of a 
murder, and he was executed by the 
civil authorities of Chittagong. 

When the tidings of this man's fate 
reached the ears of bis former associates, 
they became greatly incensed, and fw 



rough ladder of bamboos, they ascend a long time afterwards exerted them' 



the trees bj the means of this rude stair- 
case, drawmg it up after tfaem to pre- 
vent the intrusion of strangers, and a 
necessary precaution against the en- 
croachments of their four-footed compa- 
nions of the forest. In this manner they 
repose, floating in the branches. 



selves, happily in vain, to obtain poases- 
sion of the person of the superintendant, 
who had frequently occasion to cross 
their path in the execution of his duty. 
These people, strange as it may appear, 
are livmg within one hundred and fifty 
lies of Calcutta, the metropolis of 



cradled by the wind, partaking more of British India, and the seat of govem- 



the savage ferocity of brutes than the 
milder charides of man. To persons 
who have travelled much in India, the 
mere circumstance of a whole tribe of 
natives choosing to take up their per- 
manent habitation in the trees would not 
excite much surprise, since the watch- 



and yet their existence even 
is scarcely known by the people who are 
not in authority — comparatively little 
information from the woods and jungles 
of the savage portions of Bengal finding 
its way to Calcutta newspapers. The 
existence of cannibals in India is a fact 



men who are employed in the charge of only recentlyestabli8hed,and many were 
''■'■■ of opinion that the race was extinct ; it 
has now, however, been proved beyond 
all question, that the Kookees who in- 
fest the blue mountains of Chittagong, 
and the Gonnds, inhabiting the hill 
forest of Nagpore, both feed upon human 
ilesh. There is this distinction in favour 
of the latter, that they partake of it only 
occasionally, and in compliance with a 
lives, forcedbynecessityuponexpedients religious custom: while the Kookees 
ofthekind.bylivingconBtantlymtreeB; delight and banquet on the horrid 
in other respects there is fortunately no repast. — - - 



mango groves, or other valuable fruit 
cultivations, often form a sort of nest 
on the branches of some neighbouring 
trees, a small hut, or rather shed, just 
sufficient to shield the body from the 
inclemency of the weather, being raised 
upon a platform resting on the houghs. 
The Kookees, therefore, in this particu- 
lar, only differ from more civilized i 
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We quote the following specimen of 
' Select Conversation' from the Co|intess 
of Bleuington's admirable woik 'The 
Victims of Society ;' — 

Select conversation : — 

" Lady Acid, who has gained a repu- 
tation for uitt on the strength of extreme 
ill-nattire — which, entre nous soil dit, 
in London is continually mistaken for it 
— declares that, in a moral point of view, 
hall coitamii should be encouraged here, 
at they compel many ladies to think of 
character who had forgotten the advan- 
tage! of Bucli a pouession ! 

" ' How novel it must be to several of 
my friends,' said Lady Acid, ' to have a 
character even for one night !' 

" ' Why, after ail,' said Lord Charles 
Biettville, ' they have done so long, and 
so well, without such an appendage, that 
it would be now as useless as the longex- 
ploded pockets.' 

" ' How many hearts,' drawled out 
sentimental Mrs. Coningsby, 'beat 
quicker nov, in the anticipation of con- 
quests to be achieved, or chains to foe 
riveted, or truant admirers to be re- 
gained ' 

" ' Or femUe friends to be mortified !' 
intermpted Lady Acid. 

" ' 1 shall go as a Venetian lady,' said 
the Marchioness of Eiderdown, ' because 
it will enable me to wear the whole of 
my jewels.' 

" ' The only occasions on which she is 
brilliant,' whispered Lady Acid inmyear. 

" ' 1 shall go as a shepherdess,' hsped 
Lady Simper. 

" ' Because the dress will i^splay at 
once the sroallness of her waist, and 
of her wit,' added Lady Acid again. 

" ' I ^all go as a Swiss peasant,' said 
Lady Mel lice nt, 

" ' To show her legs,' rejoined her 
friend. Lady Acid. 

" ' I have chosen a Greek dress,' ob- 
served Lady Rawlinsos. 

" 'And not ill chosen, either,' whis- 
pered Lady Acid, ' if all we hear of her 
gaming propensities be true.' 

" ' I mean to personate a Magdalen," 
said Mrs. Walton, 'with my hair falling 
on my shoulders.' 

" ' Are you not afraid of people's 
thinking the character too appropriate V 
asked her last discarded admirer. 

" ' My dress shall be that of a Roman 
empress,' said Lady Ea^. 
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" ' Meesalina, I suppose,' whispered 
Lady Acid. 

" • In what character shall I go ?' 
asked Lord Wellingford. 

" ' In that of the Careless Husband,' 
replied Lady Acid. 

"* And you Mr. Milner,' demanded 
another, ' what character will you per- 
sonify ?' 

"'The Poor Oentleman,' whispered 
Lady Acid. 

" ' The report then, is tme.'said Lady 
Rawlinson, 'that Mr. Milner is ruined, 
and lives by bis wits.' 

" ' As to being ruined, I believe it is 
true enough,' answered Lady Acid ; ' but 
living by his wits I hold to be impos- 
sible, for the capital is too small to allow 
interest enough to support even a mouse.* 

" ' Observe Wellingford,' said Mr. 
Milner ; ' how conceited he looks ! — 
he thinks himself a perfect Adonis.' 

" ' Poor fellow ! though no Adonis, he 
may yet share the same fete,' replied 
Lady Acid , — ' that of being destroyed by 
a ixrre — ifbe should be again condemned 
to a sijour in the country, tite-A-tite 
with his wife.' 



The New l^orting Magazine. 
No. LX-XIII. 
This number of the New Sporting 
Magazine is a real good one; the 
articles are well written and varied in 
their subjects. The embellishments are 
also first-rate : the first is, " A Leopard 
seizing an Antelope;" the second " the 
Trout Stream," both of which are ad- 
mirably executed. Among the excellent 
articles we find " Mr. John Jorrocks'* 
Ode to Spring," which is written in a 
new style. We have much pleasure in 
extracting the following clever paper. 

"The Road." 
"The Road 1" I bear somebody exclaim 
— " why Nimrod has told us all about 
that long ago — what can this be?" 
Very true: but 1 and Sam Weller's 
'pike-keepers, will convince you that you 
can be tolled about other roads. There's 
Colossus of Rhodes — Mac Adam — who 
has lately gone the road of all clay; but 
it is not about him that we would speak. 
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tdtiiough they say that the mem vho 
break stones upon the road according 
to bis plan, are the bast aridimeticiang 
in the world, because they are so well 
acquainted with fractions. There are 
cross-roads — those are not the ones T 
select, and I hope my readers will avoid 
them — at any rate during the perusal of 
this article. The only men that have a 
right to be cross are the pike-keeper at 
New Cross, who naturally rails against 
the Greenwich railroad; and Mr. Cross 
of the Surrey Zoological Gardens, 
who has failed in efTecting a cross 
between a ^raffe and an antelope. 
There's roads upon the turf^Mr. R. 
Rhodes we mean. And there's also Mr. 
Rush's Rhoda colt : the latter, by the 
bye, produced a pugilistic encounter. 
Leg loquitur: "What will any gentle- 
man lay, Mr. Rush Rhoda colt for the 
Derby? What will any body like to 
lay agio Mr. Rush Rhodocantha for the 
Oaks?" A clear-headed clod in the 
vicinity immediately exclaimed, " I'll 
lay you a pot as Mr. Rush never rode 
a colt for the Derby, and I do not much 
think as be ever rode a canter for the 
faoaks. 1 comes from Essex." One, 
two, in the face was the speedy and 
only reply. A gentleman picked up 
the ionoceut calf, and telling him to 
wipe his face, which was in half mourn- 
ing, observed, " Do not mind it a rush 
— the colt is out of Rhoda, and will go 
back to a road, for it is of no use in 
good company." 

Every stage has its road, as indeed it 
ought. There's " the road to get 
married," which is frequently performed 
at Gretna and St, George's, with great 
success; dramatically speaking, it is a 
fair acting piece, full of bustle, but 
sometimes a little too hurned. It is 
occasionally followed by "The Road 
to Ruin," a very fast road and full of 
business just now. Ourlegitimatedrama 
proprietors have been playing the latter 
for some time, and it has been so well 
known, that they have not taken the 
trouble to put it on their bills — alias, 
the turnpike tickets of that road. The 
on dil is, that the theatrical stage fills 
outside better than in, and from some 
of their best leaders having kicked over 
^e traces latterly, few people will be 
induced to venture there again. The 
aforesaid leaders have put forth an ap- 
peal to a liberal public! —who ever 

Vol. II.— No. 13. 



heard of a liberal public f I never went 
into one in my life that I did not see an 
admonition over the fire-place, modestly 
suggesting that prompt payment pre- 
vents disputes. I never knew but one 
public ID my life where trust was ever 
thought of, and the owner had been a 
private servant. The word *' Tout" 
reminds me of the road. Why do they 
paint upon the turnpike gates, " No 
Trust," — it it a trust, and if one't 
understanding is not as clear as starch, 
might lead to dispute. Why not, " No 
Tick :" — every body would understand 
that, from a shepherd to a clock-maker. 
It must be spelt with a K, otherwise it 
might lead to blunders. A friend of 
mine walked into a shop the other day, 
meaning of course to nave the articles 
that he might select put down, or in 
other words chalked up: his eyes fell 
upon a placard headed notic— -the 
final E being omitted as superSuous. 
My friend, who had taken the degree 
of B. A. with credit, thought he ought 
to receive unlimited credit from all 
tradesmen, abruptly quitted the non- 
trusting mart, ashethought it, muttering 
to himself, " I know what's a'clock I 
No tick, no go." But enough of this 
rhodomontade, let us get back to the 
road. 

Know then, that one fine morning I 
took to the road — not as old Turpin did, 
armed with pistols, and mounted on 
Black Bess — but armed with a carpet 
bag, and mounted in the back-gammon 
board of the Heavy Safety, four in, 
twelve out, and the guard — Heaven 
forgive me for misapplying the word — 
mounted on the roof of luggage, last 
asleep before we had proceeded two 
miles. " Now Joey, blow away, for 'em 
to know we are a-coming," and Joey 
roused himself and blew, first his nose 
and then his born — his nasal organ 
with his digits; and again he dropped 
into a dose, in which he still seemed 
conscious of his duties, for he snored 
loudly and with deliberation, as If he 
were perfonning a bugle solo. Coach- 
men and guards have so often sat for 
their portraits, and have been portrayed 
by such able hands, that I am almost 
tempted to abandon the task. The 
portraits already taken are su£Scient to 
fill the new National Gallery — but 
everything in its place — mine shall be 
placed in the Old Original, for such was 
G G 
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my faero : be was a caricature upon all 
^anls that ever have been, that ever 
will be drawn . 1 do not allude to bone 
or foot guards, but coach guards. He 
was a substantive. He stood alone : 
but derived power from an adjective in 
the shape of a coach-wheel which he 
leant against, when the aforesaid wheel 
was not in motion — a second Hercules, 
reposing after his labours. Hercules 
had hisclab^ sohadtbeguard; theonly 
difference was that the son of Jove 
always carried a club about with him, 
my hero contented himself with visiting 
his once a week. On my first intro- 
duction to him I was led to suspect, 
from the strong odour of juniper which 
he exhaled, that be bad been taking 
his weekly spiritual exercise with his 
club the night before : and my suspicions 
were confirmed on his giving me, by 
leisurely instalments, the following piece 
of information. " Last night — this 
morning — club-ni^ht glorious— such 
singing — such drinking — all along — of 
that last glass — stronger than 'tother— 
seven — 'pon my life — believe— really — 
■artaio — must have been — three parts 
gin." Confidiug mortal ! I did not 
enter into ai^iiment to disprove his 
assertion, I implicitly believed him ; his 
band, under the influence of delight at 
the vocal power of his friends, or under 
the influence of the liquids he had im- 
bibed, had evidently not retained its 
wonted steadiness, and hence the error 
in the amalgamation. It was a fine sun- 
sliining day, and yet he — 1 conclude 
from the recollection of the wet night 
be had passed — was encased in every 
species of protection from wind and 
weather, that bad ever been invented. 
When he had cast his skins, which he 
did in order to pay his addresses to a 
leg of mutton with greater facility, he 
was more like a grub in the very interior 
of kernel of apeacb-itonetban anything 
else. First came a prodigious oil-skin 
cape ; and then a coat — coat is no name 
for it, had Johnson seen it we should 
have had an addendum to the dictionary. 
Itwasacoveringofthe thickest, coarsest, 
and spotigieit material I ever set eyes on. 
From its having been wet two days be- 
fore, and not yet dry, it presented not 
an inapt illustratinn of that natural pro- 
duction between a ripe Swedish turnip 
and an unripe plum, styled the pulp of 
an October peach, which upon violent 



pressare gives but a slight quaiithyof 
moisture called juice ; verjuice 1 call it. 
This was followed by a light snafi*. 
coloured garment, the colour selected 
by himself, to match that of the titilla- 
ting powder, with which he ever and 
anon stimulated his olfactory nerves; 
what pleased his nose had also pleased 
his eye. The Bnuff-boz coat opened, 
and disclosed a waistcoat of the same 
snuffy hue : it was one of those usually 
denominated stomach warmers, from 
their extending over that part of the 
person, and protecting it from the incle- 
ment attacks of our climate. A con- 
tinuation, of the same hue and material, 
extended to his knees, in the shape of a 
pair of inexpressibles — irresistibles as a 
lady mayoress called them by mistake — 
and a further continuation extended 
to two huge paddles, that supplied the 
place of feet. Then as to his face: he 
was the original proprietor of the qom 
from which the Irishman asked leave to 
light bis dhudeen. To attempt to paint 
his face would be indeed a fruitless task, 



who could have depicted it — Rubens ^ 
and I have my suspicions that even be 
would not have imparted to it ruby 
enough. His mind — " never ntttui about 
that" — his own phrase, his own mode 
of terminating every discusaion that he 
permitted himself to enter into. His 
political opinions I am inclined to think 
were of the old school, inasmuch, as he 
designated any person or object that 
ruflled his serene temper as " Rebellioos 
Radical," or, " Low Liberal He^." 
The former appellation be applied to a 
gentleman — "gentleman indeed!" ai 
he observed — who was bold enough to 
solicit another situation for his hat-box, 
which was swinging on the lamp iroa, 
and from gentle friction disclosed to as 
outsiders a new Jupp. An animated 
discussion ensued, but the gentlemen 
was evidently in the wrong. In the first 
place, he was under an obligation to the 
guard, who had demanded a cigar from 
him; which request the gentleman ac- 
cede to, and in order to ccnnply with 
his desire, requested him to hdd hii 
umbrella, whilst he got his cigar-case 
out of his pocket. A ship-load of cigars 
could not have repaid the suavity aud 
grace which the guard displayed on this 
occasion. The laconic phrase " Giveus 
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kold of it, and look sharp," was beauU- 
Tul ; it diacloged so much of that amia- 
ble disposkioa so much lauded by 
moralists, tbe love to oblig;e people who 
obliged you, and a fondness for activity 
of body as well as mind. He held tbe 
umbrella — there was an obligation ; that 
be dropped it, and that the wheel passed 
over it is true, but that was an accident, 
andought to have been overlooked. His 
response to the remonstrance of ingrati* 
tuae was unanswerable. " How can X 
do two things at once ; I 'ant got ten 
bands, have I?" How correct again, 
he was not gifted with more than two 1 
" How could I tight my cigar, and hold 
the umbrella too? — I did not drop it — 
it dropped down of itself— rebellious 
radical you are!" The gentleman would 
have borne tbe fracture that the umbrella 
htd Bustained, but the last phrase was 
vhat the port-fire is to the cannon-~off 
be bounced like a battle of spruce beer 
at Astley's on a warm night. He was 
a whig: and your whiga do not like to 
be thought or to be called radicals. 
" Pray, sir, are you the guard?" " I 
rather think lam: and what then, young 
huffy?" was the cool reply of my hero, 
who looked as indifferent as a tax- 
gatherer. " Then if you do not remove 
that hat-box, I shall not remember you." 
Now the guard, who, as 1 before ob- 
served, was a lover of songs and gin-and- 
vater, retorted with alacrity and acri- 
mony, " What? not 'A place in thy 
memory, dearest?' — tlien I shan't have 
nothing to thank you for." Here was a 
specimen of brilliant repartee, rarely 
met with in these degenerate days. 
" You are a stupid fellow, sir, you have 
awamped your intellects in gin-and- 
water." " Who made you a judge, 
young crab^apple? Whoever measured 
you for intellects, cut bis cloth terribly 
unall to be sure." " 1 shall not forget 
your insolence, sir, and shall inform 
your proprietors that you do not keep 
time." " Keep time — time never kept 
me — why should I keep time? you keep 
your tongue warm, shut your mouth, 
mmd yourself, nobody else will mind 
you, unless you gets a boy to mind you, 
as has been used to mind Cows, and is 
in want of a situation." Here 1 put a 
atop to tl)e animated discussion by re- 
moving tbe bone of contention from ila 
uneasy berth. The next opportunity 
afforded me of judging of his political 



principles was an unruly leader, who 
was rather averse to ascend a steep 
pitch ; a " come up ! " in a surly voice, 
and an application of his toe to the sides 
ofthe animal, were the only remoDSlrance 
used. The horse who had never learnt 
that you ought to return g^od for evil, 
but had a notion of returning a compli- 
ment in kind, turned short round and 
planted both his heels in my gentle- 
man's stomach, and laid him on his 
back. The kick would have killed a 
horse, but what will kill a horse, need not 
of necessity kill a man, as was proved in 
this instance, for he rose apparently un- 
hurt, with an ejaculation of ■' Playful 
villain! — Low Liberal Heels!" and after 
giving admonitory hints to the Jehu, 
" to pitch into him, and that he would 
stand ' Sam' for a new point," he re- 
sumed his former station. Although his 
politics appeared to be high tory, his 
opinions OQ the church question in- 
duced me to believe him to be rather a 
trimmer. He appeared averse to all 
ralesexcepting rating horses and hounds, 
aud upon my soliciting him to inform 
me what he thought about pulling down 
the church, he bit his nail, and like 
many other great men prefaced bis pithy 
speech with " Since you ask rue what 1 
think about it, I will tell you what I 
think." A suspicion crept over my 
mind that he had not given it a thought 
until that moment. " I thinks, indeed 
I am sure, there is no harm in going to 
church;" in this we were unanimous: 
" and I tell you I have been twice to 
church in my life, and 1 hope 1 shall 
go agin. 1 went when I were chris- 
tened, and when 1 were married, and I 
hope I shall go agin when I'm buried." 
What force, what power of imagination 
was depicted in these few words! He 
evidently was a tolerant man, and evi- 
dently a lover of the church; he had 
been, and he wished to go again ! We 
have visited the object we love, and if 
we are gratified, we wished to repeat 
the visit; so it was with him. I felt 
sorrowful when the coach drew up to 
lighten itself of my enlightened frame, 
but the best friends must part. After 
my friend had shewn me every port- 
manteau, hat-box, and dressing-case, 
that the vehicle contained — because 
mine was a carpet-bag — and after some 
indistinct mutterings of thick-scull, 
which he of course applied to himself, I 
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hegaa to suspect that throuKh my own 
carelessness, not the guard's, it had been 
omitted to be stowed away in the boot 
which was bo lai^ and capacious, that 
the giant in tbe pantomime must have 
been measured for it. Having at length 
obtaiaedwhati wanted,! trudged slowly 
away, casting one fond glance at the 
^gantic frame of the guard, the frame 
of body only equalled by the gigantic 
frame of mind therein contained, i fell 
into a deep reverie npOn my good for- 
tune in having met with so agreeable an 
acquaintance on the road, and was only 
aroused from it by my uncle's boy, who 
had come to carry my carpet-bag across 
the fields, and who oot perceiving me 
was loudly whistling " Garde i vous," 



Position of tke Baroneti of the Briluh 
Empire. Br a Travellee. Mor- 
timer, Wigmore-street. 
The main point aimed at by the au- 
thor of this clever work is to redress the 
want of consideration which Kngltsh 
baronets, as well as the rest of the no- 
bility, experience at home and abroad. 
The author says, very fairly, that every 
foreign vagalxind that conies to Eng- 
land with ten pounds \a bis pocket, the 
lowest title it is possible for his country 
to confer, and some thirty acres of land 
as a qualification, is treated with far 
more distinction in this country than 
the old English baronet — the descend- 
ant of a long line of honourable ances- 
tors — meets with abroad. The grand- 
son of an English earl writes on his pass- 
port merely " Gentilhomme Anglaise," 
whilst an English tailor, or a travelling 
penny-a-liner, who has purchased a 
foreign title for a few pounds, inserts 
his spurious honours at full length, and 
figures as a much more important per- 
son than the genuine nobleman. The 
price paid for a title of nobility in Ger- 
many is about 360 florins, or fourteen 
pounds sterling. 

The following opinions and anecdotes 
are gleaned from this volume, and will 
at once edify our readers :— 

£!itgli$h and Foreign Princes. — Un- 
less our books of history and heraldry 
are all wrong, the British duke, marquis, 
and earl have as much right to the title 
of prince as any foreigner, with one ad- 
vantage over him, viz., that they receive 
theii princely dignity — not by virtue of 



a bit of parchment, declaratory of the 
grace and pleasure of a despotic mo- 
narch, but as resulting fmni their pre- 
eminent station io the ranks of a free- 
born high nobility, who have the here- 
ditary privilege of saying No to the 
king and all his ministers, and of acting 
in that negative. 

Foreign Nobility. — One cause of 
the abundant crop of nobility which we 
find on the continent, is the custom for 
the whole of a man's family, and the 
whole of their descendants, eul infinitum, 
to take the same title as the chief of it. 
To understand the working uf such a 
practice, let the reader suppose that it 
had been follovred in our own country. 
Let us Uke, forinatance, the chief of the 
Buccleugh family in the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror— let us call bim 
Baron Scott, of lesser nobility, and sup- 
pose that all his posterity had claimed a 
right to bear his title — ^what would be 
the result? Why, Barons Scott woold 
be more plentiful than cockchafers in 
April I Nevertheless, it is to such 
barons aa these that our baronet is often' 
postponed both at home and abroad. 
One ought not, therefore, to be asto- 
nished it finding that in Russia there 
are 580,000 nobles, in Austria 339,000 
male nobles ; nor that in Spain, in the 
year 1785, there were 479,000; nor 
that in France, at the revolution, there 
were 365.000 noble families. But of 
these last only 4,120 were of ancient 
" gentility." Nor ought one to wonder 
at the immense number of noble* b 
Hungary, when one remembers that in 
that country every man who is not a 
slave calls himself " nemes," or noble ; 
for there free and noble are synonymous. 
If the Hungarian constitution prevailed 
ID England, all our yeomanry and free- 
holders would be termed noble. The 
same remark is applicable to Poland. 
As to Italy, counts and barons are in 
such abundance, that English travellers 
ofiteu have tbem for their domestics. We 
have seen some specimens of them 
amongst the witnesses who appeared 
before tbe House of Lords dunng the 
proceedings which took place diere 
somefifteen years ago. From the above- 
stated facts and observations, we may 
form a judgmeot as to the worth of tbe 
foreign lesser nobility compared with 
that of England. 
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Court ^tos, Set, 

WiNDSOB. — We are happy to state TbeDucbeuofKent andthePriDcess 
tbat the health of the Queen continues Victoria honoured the Italian Opera vith 
10 improve. Her Majesty has been ena' '''" --.i- ■-... . ~. 



bled to join the evening parties, and I 
valk sut on the terrace. 

The king inspected the troops in the 
quadrangle of the Caatle on Sunday 
inorningT2Ut ult., and afterwards at- 



their jf>resence, on the 16tb ult. The 
Royal Duchess will give a g^and ball at 
Kensington Palace on tiie 12th of June, 
for which invitations on a very extensive 
scale have been issued. 

Paris.— On Tuesday, I6th of May, 



(ended Divine Worship in the private his Majesty, accompanied by General 
Chapel. Pajol and his A ides -de-Camp, went to 

The Chapter of the Bath and the visit the Museum at Versailles. ~ 



grand banquet, which have been twice 
postponed, are now fixed to take place 
at the Castle on Saturday, the June 3. 

The Duke of Cumberland and the 
Duchess of Gloucester visited their Ma- 
jesties last week. 

The dresses worn by the members of 
the Royal Family at the last dn 



ig in the Court of the Chateau, his 
Majesty reviewed the pupils of the school 
of St. Cyr, who received nig Majesty with 
the wannest acclamations. After they 
had passed in file the King harangued 
them an the hopes their country founded 
on them, and on the duties and priva- 
tions of their noble profession ; his Ma- 



manufacture. The Princess Augusta 
wore a black crape dress with deep gof- 
fered flounce, over rich black ducapes ; 
manteau of black crape; head-dress, 
black crape toque with lappets, plume 
and black ornaments. The Duchess of 
Kent was attired in a crape dress, over 
black silk ; train of black silk, trimmed 
with crape to correspond ; hesd-di 



room, were composed entirely of Britisb jeaty concluded by promising the co- 

r--.. — TL. n.: * ._ lours long solicited by the battalion of 

St. Cyr. His promise was received with 
prolonged shouts of Vive le Roil in 
which the national guards and troops of 
the line on duty at the Chateau warmly 
participated. All is preparation at 
Fontainebleau for the Duke of Orleans' 
marriage. The rooms which Madame 
de Maintenon occupied have been fitted 

feathers, black crape, lappets, and jet up for the reception of M. de Telley- 

ornaments. The Princess Victoria wore *~"'' '^'— '- -'•'-- '- 

a crape dress, over black silk ; train of 

blaek silk, with crape to correspond ; 

head-dress, feathers, black crape lappets, 

and jet ornaments. 

Princkss VicTORia's Birth Day. — 

On Wednesday, the 24th ult., their Ma- 
jesties gave a State Ball at the Palace, 

in celebration of the Princess Victoria's 

Birth-day, for which upwards of one 

thousand cards of invitation were issued, 



rand. The apariments of the future 
Duchess are distinct from those of his 
Royal Highness, and the same arrange- 
ments will be observed at theTuileries 
after the marriage. 

Brussels. — ^TheDuke of Orleansand 
Madame Adelaide have taken their de- 
parture for Paris. 

BEauB. — Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Albert of Prussia gave birth to 
a son on the 8th ult. The Princess and 



The King ofthe Belgians and the prince the young Prince are going on very fa- 
of Orange were present at the entertain- vourably. 
ment, as was expected. 
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ffro 

.^ 'e you 

accurate desctiptioa of the most oovel 
and beautiful dresseB; but bow can I 
do this, ma bdle, sioccthe long-champs 
has beea so dreadfully triste; toujour 
mauTaia tempi, which ! am sorrv to hear 
is just the case in England. You 
know, ma ch^re, que nous autre femmes 
s'ennnient toujourchez nous, sans oc- 
cupation, mais malgr4 cela, a great 
number of ladies have been very busy 
in making little articles for the divers 
fancy sales or baiaars held by many of 
our distingnished perEonages of this me- 
tropolis, the profits of which have been 
devoted to the relief of the poor Italian 
refugees, and other charitable purposes : 
this you will say is very praUeworthy 
on tbe part of our nobili^. 

A great number of most successful 
pieces have recently been brought out 
at the principal theatres, amongst which 
is, " La viellesse d'un grand Roi," which 
is now performing at the Theatre Fran- 
^ais to remarkably crowded and fashion- 
able audiences. 

I must just mention, ma chire, that 
a great number of novel amusements 
(f^tes) are in contemplation (so in case 
you visit this capital, you will have 
plenty to see and delight you on the 
summer evenings) in the shape of con- 
certs. Several flat-bottomed boats of 
a new shape are now being built; they 
are to have an amphitheatre at one end, 
and so fitted up, that elegant awntngs 
may be introduced in case of bad wea- 
ther. The boats will be ornamented in 
tliemost elegant style, and lighted up 
at night with different coloured lamps 
of quite a new manufacture. All Paris 
seems to be acquainted with this novel 
amusement. 1 understand that the ves- 
sels will be propelled by the all-power- 
ful steam-engine, of a different character 
to any yet introduced, and will float 
between the Pont des Inralides and 
that of the Concorde, up and down the 
river Seine : these floating concerts will 
commence in the evening throughout 
the summer months. 

Now, ma ch^re amie, I will endea- 
vour to acquaiat you of all the nou- 
veaut^s of which this capital boasts of 
being the leader. 



Correspondent.) 

Hats. — Have you seen the new car- 
riage hat ? It is witbout exception the 
most becoming of any I have seen. It is 
composed of straw-coloured reps de ve- 
nts*. The chigieaii is small, it la Mon- 
tagnard ; the brim is shallow, but very 
wide, and the crown placed very far 
back, and diminished very much at 
the sides, so that the tut^a of curls 
pass beyond it. The trimming should 
be of nbbon to correspond, and two 
white ostrich feathers tipped with 
straw-colour. Rice-straw hats are wortf 
enormously lai^; I have seen some 
of the gipsy form without. any orna- 
ment under the brim, and the crown 
trimmed with a wreath of wild flowers 
and a sprig of fruit-blossoms introdaced' 
in the wreath. ' 

I think hats have unde^ne more 
changes than any other part of the toi- 
lette ; the crowns axe very different from 
those of last year ; they are worn more 
spread out in front than ever. 

Capotes. — I should say to those ladies 
who do not fancy the present shape of 
bonnets, — wear capotes, which are very 
fashionable, and considerably less in 
sise — are made of embroidered tulle, 
and trimmed with white ribbon, striped 
with cerise or moss green. The Pa- 
mela bats are extremely prevailing 
amongst the hant ton. The fronts are 
spread out, and the crown quite at the 
Mck ; some are made of moire or wa- 
tered silk, with gotbic blonde lappets 
fastened at the back, and tie under the 
chin. Lilacs, acacia, a ud snow-balls are 
the fashionable flowers for hats. 

Riding Dresses. — Pain br&U and 
deep blue are the colours most in re- 
quest ; the corsage is the same as before, 
with the exception of the lappels being 
deeper. The sleeve sits full round the 
arm-hole ; the wrist is made it I'lpsariote 
— Greek style — and no hat so becoming 
as a small black beaver. 

^xneers. — As this is an important 
article of toilette, and is now very 
fashionable, 1 shall do right to mention 
that they should be worn will) white 
robes only ; tiiey are made of gros 
d'cmtique and pou de soie. Those I 
have jurt seen are light green and fawn 
coloun. 
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Ct^iKcAtni. — ^ThU mode is likely to 
continue iashioaable beyond our espec- 
tatioos ; some are coilnpoBed of muslb, 
IJDed with rose sarsnet. It is a. pretty 
coiffeur for the garden. 

Materials for Evening Drataes. — A 
very pretty material has just appeared 
both for the young and social parties. . 
It is a new gavze de liite quadiilled in 
white, in cotoars most recherche, more 

fiarticularly those with blue oi rose-co- 
Dured ^ound. Satin AlphU is a beaa- 
tiful material, twilled and glazed in the 
white on a coloured ground, forms a 
shade as light as the surface of a cnhn 
piece of water. 

Evening Dresses. — ^The corsages are 
not worn so low tis they have been, and 
are more rounded on the bosom. The 
sleeves are made quite tig^t, and the 
present style of trimmiag is yet adopted, 
vith slight modifications. 

Skawls.—Those of black ^llef de 
foJe are deddedly very beauUful and 
rare, the price being very high; they 
are square, and of a large size, edged 
widi a deep black fringe, the effect of 
which is extremely rich ; two of the 
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comets are rounded and tke other two 
pointed. 

Parasok are seen now very large, of 
which pou de stM and gros de naplet, 
edged with light galoon ; those of green 
taffetas chine are only for walking 
dress. 

Cfffours.— Faslumable colours are — 
poussiira, French grey, and many neu- 
tral tints are likely to be ia favor, for 
neglige — blue Loaite, lemon colour, and 
all the light shades of green, rose, lilae, 
cheny colour, are used for half-dreis 
and evening costame ; wtiite will stiil 
be preferred for hats and bonnets. 

Flotoers. — A grest variety of frait 
blossoms, the hypoxia, sweet scented 
pea, heliotropes, roses of various kinds, 
EaMerdaisiea, lilacs of both kinds; heath 
blossoms are also very much in raquest, 
and look very neat and becoming. 

Maintenant, ch^e funie, 11 faut te 
dire adien, car mon man m 'attend 
pour me promener. 

Je t'embrasse de tout coear, 

M. de W . 

Rue Richelieu, d Paris, 
Mai 27, \837. 
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SOYAL ACADEHT. 

Oca last number being publisbed the 
day on which the National Gallery was 
opened to the public, our notice appears 
later this year than usual. 
East Room. 

46, The Hindoo Girl's Offering. W. 
Daniell, R.A. — This painting, descrip- 
tive of a practice prevalent among the 
Hindoo females, struck us as well exe- 
cuted, it appeared to ei;cite general at- 
tention. 

68. Portrait of the Queen. Sir M. 
A. Shee, P.R.A.— We consider this a 
good likeness of her Majesty; it is 
beautifully executed, particuiarly the 
drapery. 

1 19. Mary Queen of Scotts escaping 
from Lochleven Castle. Sir D, Wilkie, 
R.A. — The figures are well enough 
painted though dietch^. The face of 
Hary atrack us as devcud of animation. 
The attitude of young Douglas is grace- 
ful — the face of Catherine Sealon bean- 
tiful and expressive. 



132. The Svfens of Ulysses. W. 
Etty, R.A.— lliis is iar ftom being one 
of Mr. Etty's most happy efforts. 

144. The Empress Josephine and the 
Fortune-teller. Sir D. Wilkie. — Sir 
Pavid appears to have bestowed more 
than usual pains to render this pictme 
eflective. The whole group is highly 
finished. Tlie negro in the b«ck-grDund 
admirable. 

Middle Room. 

288. The Meeting of his Majesty's 
Stag Hounds, Sec. F. Grant. — As soon 
as we could get a peep at this picture 
through the crowd of young ladies who 
surrounded it, we discovered that the 
&c. was of some importance. The pic- 
ture is composed of hounds, hones, and 
men — among the latter we reiM^nized 
some well-known Nimrods. That's him 
— " that's D'Orsay," said a young lady 
tohersister. "Which? which?" "That 
handsome fellow ia front," was the r^l^. 
In fact, this porUaitoftheCountseemed 
to be a point of attraction for tvtry 
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young lady in tbe room.- This piotaie 
IS well puBted, except tbe gtey Irareeof 
the buDtiBMii, who looks far better cal- 
culated to draw the deer-cart, than carry 
twelve stone, bett pace, over Leiceater- 
shjre or Yorkshire. 

347. Tbe Distress. T.Gudm.— Many 
may pas» over this paiating, whicb, if . 
not the best in the eihifaitioD ia nearly 
BO. It is a. boat at sea exposed to a 
storm. The writer must have taken his 
sketch from theadmirableliaesof Byron's 
DoD Juan, for truly does " famine and 
despaif" appear depicted on the forma 
of the shtpwtccked seamen. At the 
bottoiQ of i,hc boat two are sleeping in 
the icy slims of death. Another totter- 
ing, aa-it were, upon the verge of the 
ocean :uf eternity, holds upon a broken 
oar a bit of sail as a signal. In the 
front of the boat is tbe figure of a man 
stretching out his hand, either fancying 
he sees a ship in the distance, or in an 
agony of wrelcbednets, crybg, " Lord 
save or we perish I " 

360. The Cotter's Saturday Ni^t. 
Sir D. WiIkie.~Here we have Wilkiein 
his own original style— why will be so 
often waikder from it? Though not so 
highly finished a» some of his earlier 
productiooi, it is a master-stroke of ait. 
West Room. 

403. The Deluge. J. Martin.— There 
is only one man who could paint a pic- 
ture of this kind — so awfuHy, so moj^- 
nificently ^nodiW and that is Martin. 

We have not time to prolong this re- 
view, although upon looking over our 
notes, «e find that we were much de- 
lighted with many, that want both of 
time and space prevent our particulariz- 
ing. 

Sculpture. 

We wish to draw the attention of our 
fair friends to 1 163. Faun Sleeping. 
—1 171. A Group of Aflection.— 1270. 
Melancholy.— 1192. Wickliffe preach- 
ing to the people. R. Westmacott, Jun. 
This is decidedly the best thing in 
the room. The only fault we find with 
it is the robe of the preacher, which ap- 
pears stiff; still, 
If to ill share some fiscal emm foU, 
Look ai the whole and you forget thcni all. 
We also were pleased with some well- 
executed busts by Sir F. Cbantrey, 
Weigall, and Butler. 



The Mhtor Plaaetariim, with ez- 
j)ia»atoTy ampatuan. — We have had 
nuch pleasure in the examination of ttin 
very useful little machine, repTHeDtiog 
the revolntioni of tbe heavenly bodin, 
in a simple yet accurate manner, A 
short time spent in practical illustration 
would be found to he worth any num- 
ber of lessons, without correspoading 
views annexed to them : we shall itrongily 
recommend tbn school ornament to bolh 
teachers aitd governesses. 

Mitt Limoood's Picture Gallery, 
Leicester Square. — We have praised this 
beautiful exhibition so recently in a 
fmmer notice, that it leaves us little 
more to say, than jt well deserves a visit, 
and remains open for public view, witb 
the same choice selection of needle-work 

Eicturea. It is the only exhibition of the 
iud in thig country. 

A New Serapkint. — Our musical re- 
porter has recentlyiospected a seraphiae, 
raventcd by Mr. Hart of Hatton Garden; 
the tone and musical powers of the in- 
strument are certainly much improved, 
and the arrangement altogether so ex- 
cellent, as to render it incapable of get- 
ing seldom or ever out of order. (See 
advertisement in the present work.) 

Burford't Panoraina of the City a»d 
Bay of Dublin. — 'Amongst the maay 
beautiful performances of Mr, fiurfiitd, 
the present picture forms no eiception. 
It is admirably painted, and tbe subject 
is scarcely less adapted for a succession 
of felicitous efiects than the most ad- 
mired of the many previous exhibitiens. 
The view is taken from Killeeney. ahiU 
of considerable height, about eight miles 
from Oubhn, and so situated as to com- 
prehend a most extensive prospect oa 
every aide. Immediately in front of the 
spectator, beyond a varied and luxuriant 
valley, stands the city, " tbe white build- 
ings contrasting well with the inter- 
mediate rich scenery;" to the right of 
which opens the bay, stretching into 1^ 
Irish &ea, a vast expanse of water, " tbe 
blue and placid, meltinginlo theakwit 
cloudless sky, the sails of many vessels 
faintly discernible in the extreme difr- 
tance, alone directs the eye to the B»rly 
imperceptible line of horizon." To the 
north the hill of Howth stands pcmt- 
nent; the southern side includes Black- 
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TDck, Kingston, &c. lermiaatiag almost 
I It the feet of the spectator at the pic- 
' turesque island of Datkey. Every lover 
' of art, and especially every lover of Ire- 
: land, should by all means secure a little 
. eajoyment at Mr. Burford's exhibition. 

SufolA Street Gallery of Paitttmgt. 
— Hiis ezhibibon can boast of a magni- 
ficent selection of rare paintings, all so 
beautiful in design and execution, that 
we can scarcely favour one, more than 
all the rest. To give a detailed notice 
of all, would occupy too much space, 
Uierefore, we shall say to all lovers of 
ihe arts, to go and jndge for themselves 
of its merits. 

Diorama, Stgenft Park. — Second 
Notice. — ^The new picture of St. Paul 
near Rome. — Very few persons would 
give credit to the wonderful efiect pro- 
dnced by this painting unless eye-wit- 
negges; the great changes that take place 
and so imperceptibly, during its de- 
struction by fire, from its original state 
of beauty, are really astonishing. 

ffeto Sodely of Painters in Wattr 
Colours, Exeter Hall, Strand. — In our 
last we had some pleasure in calling the 
aiteDtion of the public to these beauti- 
ful works of art, since which we have 
revisited the exhibition. The selection 
is noble, and are all of that character 
which at once strikes the eye with ad- 
miration, as being painted by some of 
the first living artists of the day. The 
visitors are very numerous, which we do 
not wonder at, since it atfords a rich 
treat. , 
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Cohiievin. — We understand the 
amusements at the Colosseum are much 
augmented : besides the usual exhibi- 
tions, the proprietor has engaged Mr. 
Tolly of the philharmonic concerts, who 
performs on the horn and gnitar, intro- 
ducingtheadmired Barcarole andEchoea 
by Donixetti; imitations of the Tyrolese 
Minstrels, and Rover Boys, aecom- 
panied on the guitar; and a duet, bom 
and guitar, to the great astonishment of 
the numerous visitors. 

The Waldenses. Part 1. and II. By 
William Beattie, M.D. O. Vhtae.— 
The first part of this woric presents oH 
with a beautiful vignette, title, "vilta- 
ral-pelice," followed by four other splen- 
did engravings. Part II. also contains 
four elegant -drawings; indeed we may 
say that the work is quite equal to Mr. 
Beattie's Switzerland. A great deal of 
the best of good taste has evidently been- 
displayed in the selection of the "Wal- 
denses." Views they are at once ro- 
mantic, and afibrd a rich treat to the 
eye. The letter-press, too, is ably writ- 
ten, presenting an interesting descrip- 
tion of all the engravings, which in 



passed. The work altogether, we intst, 
will meet with the patronage it so justly 
lays claim to. 

The birth-day tribute to her Royal 
Highness ihf Princess Victoria. Ftabef 
& Son. — Contains a full-length por- 
trait of our beloved Princess, with aome 
beautiful stanzas. The portrait is from 
an original painting, and very rich in 
execution, altogether forming a delight- 
ful present. 
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SOCIETJ ARMOHlCit. 

Thursday, Mag 12. 
We were nAch gratified last night by a 
visit to the fourth concert of the " So- 
cieta Armocica." The selection was 
extremely good, and ample justice was 
done by the excellent orchestra to the 
instrumental part of the performance: 
of the vocal part, the names of the 
MQcerswill be a sufficient surety for ex- 
cellence ; having Mori for its leader, 
Vol. U. No. 13. 



and amongst its members Blagrovei Pa- 
tey, Griesbacli,Lindley, Willman, Har- 
per, &c. The concert opened with 
Spohr's symphony in B, 6, constructed 
according to the usual model of sym- 
phonies, with all the beauties and none 
of the intricacies of that great master. 
The first few bars of adagio contain' 
nothing striking ; the second movement 
is a spirited allegro ; the third move- 
ment, an andante in common time, is 
the gem of the pince. The subject ia 
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first Uken up b7 the violoncicjio, which, the national DAtl^nn, "God tan the 



n the bands oi Liadley, vrna. a tlow oi 
most delicious melody. U next falls lo 
the clarinet and flute, with abeautirully 
s'sDo^th triplet accompanioient, chiefly 
im the baatoona ; and is thence distEtr. 
WiedtothedifiereotinBUumentft. The 
BMBset md Kwdo were pleasing ; and 
- the fiqale a very spirited movement. 
I^ was deservedly much applauded. 
The next thing was Roaini's " Mira U 
Biancha Luna," sung by Mad. Alber- 
taezt and Signor Ivanhoff most deliirht- 
*iHy. The harmony of their united 
voices was equalled only by the exqui- 
site taste with which the light and sliade 
(the "' chiar-oscuro of music) was 



king ;" the vompoaitios does not seem 
^uai lo Fidelio and othen of this giant 
ofm«Bi«. . 

Lvaohoff then sang very wnetly an 
aic qf PacioMs " Ah, s'eyer." 

Mt. Forbes played very cleverly a 
Fantasia of Moschelles, consisUig of 
an ariiangsmentof Scotchi ftits, to whicb 
he did ample justice — ^though he aiigfat 
perhaps, without difficulty, hsveielected 
a composition OMire c^lgulated to dis- 
play his dslicay of touch and rapidity 
of fingering. Lablache and Mad. Al- 
bertazzi auag " Quanto L'agaore," Dooi- 
$etti ; then Ivaahoff gai'e his celebrated 
barcarolle, from Marino falieri, Doni- 



____ _ Ivanhoff is decidedly the zetti, in hia sweetest, chastest style, 
best concert-room tenor of the day. The was rapturously encoredt and leEuJilj 
piano accompanimeat (by Mr Forbes) repeated. This evening's performance 
was deservedly encored. concluded with Weber's " Der Fteb- 

Next came" Largo al factotum," from 
14 Barbiere. LaWache's singing of this 
is so well known that nothing new can 
be said in praise of it. It was Lablache 
who sung it : if it had a faultthe time was 
too quick — the beautiful light accompa- 
niment being sometimes too rapid for 
the ear to catch, was obscured by the ra- 
pidity of execution. It is delightful to 
bear ibis unequalled singer producing, 
as he does, the finest effects with the 
greatest ease to hmiself ; there seems not 
the slightest effort— always leaving the 
impression that he could have done twice 
aamuch. We had next one of May- 
seders Fantasias for violin, played by 
Mori, — an" Adagio and Rondo Russe." 
The remark which we have before made 
as to his tone was fully confirmed ; he 
certainly possesses the power of pro- 
ducing the most exquisitely clear and 
reaonnant tone we ever heard from the 
instrument. The intonation of the high- 
est notes is as correct and melodious as 
on the third string; his execution of 
some difficult triplet passages was ad- 
mirably distinctand clear — his accentua- 
tion of the syncopoted notes in the air 
of quick movement was very clever. 
The first part concluded with Weber's 
overture to the " Ruler of the Spirits." 
This, delightful composition was played 
with great spirit ; it is full of beauty, 
from'tlie first bar to the last. The se- 



chutz" admirably played. 

WetrustthefundsofthissDciety areia 
a flourishing state ; they deserve to be so. 
The subscription is very moderate, only 
three guineas fur the six concerts—two 
tickets for each. It well deserves the 
warmest encouragement. The rooms 
were well filled ; we noticed several 
ladies of title among the company. 

Spanish Song of Liberty, with intro- 
duction and variations, for the piano- 
forte, by Charles W. Glover.— We do 
not like the introduction. The first 
variation is extremely good, and pre- 
serves the air well. The finale is. ex- 
ceedingly pretty. 

In Joyous Youth. A Song for a bail 
voice. William T. Wood. An effec- 
tive composition. The poetry is fhua I 
Campbell's " Pleasures of Hope." I 

Afa Normandie, a favourite romance, i 
with variations for the pianoforte, by 
Cliaries W. Glover.— The first variation 
is light and highly effective, the fourth 
is decidedly the best, and more resem- 
bles pianoforte writing than either of , 
Mr. Glover's other pieces. We should | 
recommend our friend to take as a model 
some of C^erny's variations. I 

Moore's Song of the Prairies, arranged 
with variations, for the pianoforte, by ' 
Charles W. Glover. — We presume these 
variations were not written.for the piano- 



condpartcommenced with Beethoven's forte, at least they are not like piano- 

oveaura— said to be his last but one ;, forte music. 

tlie slow, movement has worked into it Waltzes. For one and two pet* 
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fomisn. By Wdltam T. Wood. W« 
h»e font sets of waltzes befbie u*, viz.^ 
" Fobs* de TViTsioifcorv," " /n»»tafiot( 
a b dance," " Le Printemps," and 
■' Af«D Kwr'* Gift," all of which art 
light and very pleashig conipoaitioai, 
and well adapted for pianofoTte per- 
fortners. 

ThtRivtr frits' Song. A Madrigal 
toe four Yoicet; and " An ancient Ger- 
t»a» Chriitmas Carol." By R. L. Pear- 
■al. Tbe first Is an effective madrigal : 
we can recommeDd it to the notice of 
amateur glee-singers. The second is 
also for four voices, and is a very curi- 
WM and interesting piece. 

My Love Aas an eye of the iofteit 
blue. A Ballad ; tiie musio by W. 



ratna. 33o 

Bayley. A nmula little trtte, the ac- 
companiment tolerably good. 

Original Trio, for Two Flatcs and 
Pianoforte. By J. CliKtoo. Tlie pre- 
sent ta tile beet of this com posea's works 
that have fallen under our notice. Tlie 
subject of the first mov«nifitit is excel- 
lent; and the adagio is Bim|^ and 
elegant. The staccato acGompanimeat 
of the two dotes to the Pianoforte solo, 
haa a character of origrnality. 

I heard them breathe their latt Fare- 
well, a ballad; the music by Edward 
Oliver. We can recomnend this ballad 
to our readers ; it is a simple, pleesin^'', 
and effective composition. Tbe occoni- 
paniments and symphonieB ars wall ar- 
ranged. 



C6« ©rama, &f. 



DrurY Lane. — Let this be borne in 
miad, that the French, who call us an 

unmusical nation, hissed Der Friesckutz 
on its first appearance, and for long years 
would allow no merit to Beettioven ; 
whereas on Monday night the galleries 
began by encoring the overture to Fide~ 
lio, and followed the whole of the opera 
With the same taste and enthusiasm. It 
was, perhaps, the acting of Malibran 
which reconciled the people to this per- 
formance, and the remembrance of her 
who endeared it to them. The appear- 
ance of Madame Schroeder can only 
tend to perpetuate the charm ; for Mali- 
bran In ner last days was never more 
warmly received and applauded than the 
beautiful German singer. It was not 
until the close of the first act that Ma- 
dame Schroeder fully reoovered or dis- 
played the glorious voice and the great 
nlstrionie genius she is blessed with. At 
her first appearttnce she scarcely dared 
to utter the words in her new language ; 
but she gathered courage with applause. 
No words can convey (except her own, 
set to the glorious music of Beethoven) 



burst of devotion, when she finds him, 
and says that, though in danger, " there 
ia, there is a Providence" for him J The 
great chorus with which the opera con- 
cludes completed the triumph of the 
Anglo-German actress. In the midst 
of that astonishing burst of music the 
voice of the heroine soars above all, 
mounting through the clouds of the har- 
inony, as it were, more joyful, more 
shrill, and more beautiful than all the 
rest of the song. It was edifying also 
to see how firmly she believed in her 
part ; she seemed to be quite convinced 
that fizarro was about to murder her 
husband ; she well nigh fainted when 
the danger was over, and when she had 
a little recovered, she felt a real bodily 
joy, laughing and smiling, and seizing 
every body's hand, and at intervals hug- 
ging Mr. Wilson. The rest of the per- 
formers filled their parts to the satisfac- 
tion of all present. Miss Betts, in the 
beautiful canon in the first act, and Mr. 
Seguin throughout received constant and 
merited applause. And as for Mr. Gui- 
beleJ, be not only sanghis part well, but 



notion of the powers and beauties of looked it with most dreadful propriety, 
or of the opera. Who shall His appearance as the wicked governor 



the 

describe the watchfulness of the tender 
and pining Leonora as she counts the 
prisoners, one by one, and sees no hus- 
tjand ? — or the song of the captives as 
thcv come out into the sunshine and sing 
thank's for God's light?— or the resolu- 
tion of the brave woman who hears at 
lastof herbusband'a danger, and says 
Btill " she has courage," or the noble 



was not merely unprepossessing, butab- 
sohitely diabolical ; when opening his 
mouth to threaten Mr.Wilson with death, 
he looked as if he could have swallowed 
that eminent vocalist. 

Coven r Garden. — Mr. Tltiball hag 
produced an " historical" drama in three 
acts, called Walter Tytrell, which pro- 
fesses to be founded on the incident by 
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vkkk BngUnd lost a dMr^brntrag mo- 
iKtrob tome ceotnries ago. Mr. F., »bo 
hu givea id the diklogoe of tfaia dmma 
Qameroua proofa of bi> fondoeu for the 
" flowera of poetry," has siso exhibited 
bia liberal notiont of the nature and ex< 
t^t of poetic iicence, by liis deviation* 
•ot merely frmn historical truth, buteren 
txm trad itio nary speculation. No- 
thing ten lik* fact or likelihood in an 
historical wnee can be conceived. We 
by 00 tneans blame him, however, for 
bo haisonBtrtHted an inteietiting plot, 
and wrought out a story that is just as 
tT« •■ a good deal that passes for his- 

I Tub Kino's Tr eat ri.— This house 
kaq litenlly been crowded for the last 
fortnight, particularly on Saturday week, 
«';hi^ must have proved one of the most 
profitable nights of the season. The 
opera was Costa's Malek Adel, and the 
Duchess of Kent and the Princess Vic- 
toria were in their box considerably be- 
fore the overture in order that they might 
hear the whole of it. A good deal has 
been said both publicly and privately 
against the niusic of Malek Adel, but 
we cannot help thinking that mnch of 
it has arisen outofan ill-founded preju- 
dice againstmodem Italian music. Peo- 
|de believe that it looks learned to like 
nothing more modern than Cimarosa, if 
indeed they can endure anytliing that 
does not remind them of the cold and 
heavy German schools. In all this there 
is much shallow pretension, and we own 
ourselves delighted with whatever is 
beautiful, whether it come from the south 
of the Alps, or the hyperborean regions of 
Europe. We care not where excellence 
originates, only let us have excellence. 
We do not affect to say that Costa's 
Malek Adel is by any means a perfect 
vork, even of the Rossini and Bellini 
school : but we do assert, and we think 
that the most scientific men will not de- 



ny, that h has gneat merit as a tnusicd 
composhkn. It posscwos greUvane^ 
hoAi of air and accompaniment, ana 
aoioe of the separate fHeces, takes bjF 
tbcmseivei, are singularly churning; 
The fault, at it seems to us,-liea in this, 
that the mehxlies sometimes do DoiBecm 
to arise sufficiently out of the situadon 
and the tone of feeling produced by the 
orchestra. This defect applies, in soiae 
degree, to the very gracafuL duetbetwten 
Grisi and Rubini (Matilda and Maldc) 
in the first act. La santa parola d'atwn 
which was sung to the utmost pafeclkn 
and encored : it appliee less, however, to 
the duet between Albertaisi andTambo- 
rini (Montmorenci and Lusigiian)ii> the 
second act, which received a eimilardis- 
tinction ; and less still to one or mors 
pieces in the third act. The trath it dd- 
deniable, that this opera giratly ia- 

[>roves as it proceeds : the fint act a thsJ 
ongest and worst, the second better, 
and the third best of all. 

Is it nothing to say that such acssl 
cannot be equalled in Europe, andnas; 
conturies might elapee before such sa 
opera could be heard again to equal ad- 
vantage? Costa knew the admirable 
materials with which be had to work, 
and be has availed himself with the ut- 
most skill of six of the finest singers tbe 
world ever produced.orwilleverproduce, 
viz, Grisi, Albertazzi, Rubini, Ivanoff, 
Tamburini, and Lablache. It would be 
hard, indeed, if they could not mstsc 
even a much worse performance tban 
Malek Adel popular. It may not hav« 
BO much grace, in parts, butwecoaleed- 
that it is a better opera as awbole, than' 
/ PvrUani. We may be wrong, bat 
such is our opinion. At the fall of Ae 
curtain the performers were as uiud pa- 
raded before the curtain, and the >•• 
dience very heartily testified its astisbc- 



iMucifllantous. 

The Wegt Londan jnedicated Vapour from the use of the medicated vapMt 

Bath Imtitution, — ^Tfae want of an in- baths, in the various disorders to which 

Stitution of the above description, esta- the operative and working men, fAnu' 

blidisd upon a [dan of economy, by their exposure to heats and colds, sad 

which tbe- poor and middling class of the various changes of our uncertain 

the community might be enabled to climate, aremore especially subject.bas 

phnbicipate in the benefita to he derived long been felt as an evil by the humane, 
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«ad conndeied Bs a:>^;BiR npan tbe: 
higb and. mpandkled character for 
cbarity, wltieh tiiU great and ma^- 
tiificBBt metFopfdis liaa aoquiEcd. We- 
Are happy to find that tliis hiitiu in 
our list af chaiitable institutions is about 
to be tilied up; and, we trust, that we 
shall, at no distant period, have to no- 
tice the rise and progress of an esta- 
blishment by vhicb the opcrati?e and 
his family may, at a moderate expence, 
arail himself of the advantages to be 
derived from this useful branch of medi- 
cinal science. 

A few days since a highly respectable 
meeting, in which were included several 
noblemen and gentlemen of distiuction 
and eminence in the faahiooBble and 
scteDtific world, was held at Mr. Whit- 
law's baths in Argyll-street, for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration the 
best means of establbhiog a bath upon 
tbe Wliitlaw principle, tu be opened 
on moderate terras to tbe operative me- 
clianicB, domestic and other servants, 
and to the poor and indigent classes of 
tbe metropolis. The efficacy of Mr. 
Whitlaw's medicated baths m inflara- 
tnatory fevers, in cases of scrofula, in 
consumption, in its incipient stages, ia 
cancer, and in every stage of rheuma- 
tism, and various other ailments to 
vhich the human frame is liable, has 
now been established by many years' ex- 
perience; and the meeting came to a 
vnaAimous resolution for its adoption in 
the contemplated institution, Mr. Whit- 
law having generously offered the gra- 
tuttona use of his patent, and his best 
advice and assistance in bringing the 
projected establishment to maturity. 

Several gentlemen addressed the meet- 
ing, end a series of resolutions were 
adopted, amongst them was one pro- 
viding that the establishment should be 
open to the inspection of the medical 
profession generally. It was also pro- 
posed that the baths should be open to 
patients, including medicine and attend- 
ants for a term of three months, upon 
payment of one guinea; a moderate 
donation to constitute the contributor a 
life-goremor, and an annual subscrip- 
tion of OBB guinea, to give to the snb- 
Bonber the privilege of introducing 
patients, under certain roles and r^^u- 
lattons, to a participation of the advan- 
tages derivable for the use of the baths 
and medicine. 



It.ns Jl&ted that, vithtbelibtnl 
aid teodeied by Mr, Whithw, a fund of 
a few hundred ponuds fbc tbe pmchaie 
of suitaUe premises would be sufficient 
to give effect to the humane intentidns 
of the promoters of a plan which couid 
not ^ to prove beneficial to a very 
numerous class of their suffering alid 
necessitous fellow-creatures. Sevcval 
sums were immediately sufaecribed bjr 
tbe persons present, and tbe mcetlDg 
separated, confidently anticipating » 
giiccesaful issne to the benevolent ol^ec^ 
which they had in view. ■■ : <'- 

Tkom't potted BlaateTt.->Tla% ig a 
very delicious article for the breakfasiA' 
table, and would {Move very bcneflcial 
to those persons who may reqnirs:*! 
relish to tickle their appetite. ' t 

Ede's Indelible Ckemioal Marimp*' 
Ink. — This is a little article quite indwi 
pensable to families. It is composadof 
two ingredients: the first liquid is ta 
damp the spot where the inkmark is in- 
tended to be placed : this done, tbe 
mark will never discolour or wash ont. 

*' There was a raven kept a few yearg 
ago at Newhaven, an inn on the road 
between Buxton and Ashbourn. This 
bird bad been taught to call the poaltry,' 
aud, like the parrot of Paraguay, coutd 
do it very well too. One day— {be tabts 
being set out for the coach passengers' 
dinner — the cloth was laid, with the 
knives and forks, spoons, mats, and 
bread, and in that state it was left for 
some time, the room door being riwt, 
though the window was open. The raven 
bad watched the operation very quietly, 
and, as we may suppose, felt a strong 
ambition to do the like. When the 
coach was just arriving Ae diniter was 
carried in— but behold 1 the whole para- 
pbemalia of tbe dinner table bad van- 
ished, silver spoons, knives, forks, ftH 
gone ! But what was the surprise and 
amusement to see through the open 
window, upon a heap of rubbish in the 
yard, the whole array very carefully set 
out, and the raven performing the ho- 
nours of the table to a numerous com- 
pany of poultry which he had sum- 
moned about him, end was very conse- 
quentially regalingwith breed." 

Hedyosmia, or oojuxntrated Pernan 
Sisenct. — This is a most grateful ptc- 
paration, containiDg, as it does, alt the 
fragrant and delightful properties cf the 
much esteemed odoriferous compound, 
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338 Muc9tl 

from which it b ektracted bv Hr. Robert 
Best Ede, nerramer and cbemnt to her 
Hsjesty. We nnderstand Ihe proper- 
tiei of this beantiful perfume are veiy 
pecaliar, inasmuch as it preserves all 
kinds of furs, silki, and other materials 
from that destmctJTC little insect, the 
moth ; wi therefore have no hesitation 
in recoramendin^ the article to the no- 
tice of oar iair readers and the public, 
not only as a rare and durable scent for 
thehandkerchiefand the assembly-room, 
but for its combined useful qnalities. It 
has been highly approved of and pa- 
troniied bj her Royal Highness the Du- 
chess of Kent, also by the chief portion 
of the nobility, who find it a valuable 
preserrar to their favourite furs. 

Jlfrs. Geary's New Corset. — In onr 
number for March last, ve had some, 
pleasure in mentioning a new and im- 
proved aB veil as an important article 
of female attire, which remarks we are 
proud to see ably confirmed by the 
testimonials of the first medical men in 
the kingiJom. 

Godfrey's Extract of Elder Flowers. 
— This is an article so highly spoken 
and approved of by ladies for softening 
and b^utifying the complexion, that it 
induces us to recommend it as being a 
most efficacious and pleasantcommodity. 



in removing any kind of freckle and 
redness from the skin. 

We have been much gratified with 
thesightof a most splendid Royal Sera- 
phine, prepared by Mr. Green, of 33, 
iSbAo iSff uore, for an Indian Rajah, re- 
sident in Calcutta; it is Boiahed with 
gold carved work on a tinted ground, 
in the style of Louis Quatorze, beauti- 
fully modernised, the comers supported 
by Seraph's wings is a happy thought, 
and the whole composition does great 
credit to the taste of the- ingenious in- 
ventor of this extraordinary musical in- 
strument, and will, no doubt, tend to 
increase its celebrity in India, where, 
amongst its other extraordinary pro- 
perties, its standing in tune in tropical 
climates mast render it invaluable. 

" Saili of Love unfold your wings"—- 
Music by T. Kilner. Tolkein. Mr. 
Kilner has done justice to this beautiful 
song. 

Marriage t» High Life.- — The mar- 
riage between Peter R. Hoare, Esq. and 
Lady SophiaMarsham, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the Earl and Countess of Rom- 
ney, took place on the 8tti ult. at Maid- 
stone. The Hon. and Rev. George 
Marsham officiated. A select circle of 
relatives and friends of the respective 
families were present at the ceremony. 
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BIBTHS. 

Al Bativi>,oii the lllh of December lait, Mt$. 
Henri Vemeda, of ft kid. 

On ^ 13th nil. is CaveDduh-iqui*, Lsdf 
G. HiU, Df t ion. 

On iba I3lb ult. at GrOTe-cottage, Bulwich, 
Ifte lendence of her raCfaer, S. WaHng, Esq., 
Mrs. D. Ro^oMW, of i ud md beir. 

On tin 13th «H. u tin vioanige, Milton 
Graesl, Bedfonlihu*, (he lad; of Ihe Her. C. C. 
B. PowmU, ofaioD. 

Od ibe lOih of Janiuiy, ai Colombo, the ladv 
of Vr. 0. Carr, £k|. King'* Adiocate, of Cejlcn, 
of aioD. 

Oa the 15th nlU al I^lisn Uouae, near Bvd- 
staple, the lid; of the Rev. J. U. CbieheUer, of ft 
daughter. 

MARRIED. 

On Toea&y the 2iid nit. st Kiit Braddeti, 
Iile of Man, b; the B«v. Robeit Biowd, Phil^ 
Elliot, E>q. SargeoD, late of Loodoa, to Eleanor, 
eldest dangler o( Mn. Vfestherell, of Athol, 
St. Doaglia. 

On the 16ih uh. st St. Oeo^e^ Hatw*er- 
•CIMM, b; Um Lord Bi^Btp of Dwham, R. T. 



Fisher, Eeq. of Lincala's Idd, Io Angnsta Anoe, 
only daughter of H. Mftrtio, E»q. of CoIstoD 
BsMM, id the coant; of Nottingham, one of the 
Muten itt Chattcel;. 

On the 17th nit. at St. Paneiaa New ChDrcfa, ' 
Mr. E. LoDsdala, hi Serab Elizabeth, eUesI 
daughter of the tale Mr. J. Bool. 
DEATHS. 

Oa the 14lh ulfi In BlooniBbury-place, R. 
DeftDell. £«q. aged 77, 

Oa the Ulh ull. in hii 74th year, Mr. J. 
Heppel, of Westbouine ternte, BayEwater. 

On (he 14ih ult. n bii bouse, 3S, Haymarket. 
iBlh«64lh yearof bisage, Mr. A. Uanler. 

On tbe 17th ult. at hi* hoese in Caoonbu^- 
Equara. J . FuIIcd. Em). ia )m 66lh year. 

At Bniges, Belgium, on ihe 16th nil. after 
long and severe suBeting, which she bore wilh 
almiMt uoeiampled reatgmtkni, Jane, |he wife 
of M. Hoper, Eaq. Ills of Old BinbogloD-itEWl, 
LoodoQ. 

On the I3lb intt. at Lambeth, Mii. Sbaioe, 
aged 73. 
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SOMMAXOB. 

Sx[riicaUon des Grarures. — Butin de la Mode.— 
Heme des Haguios. — tjoe Revue au Carrousel 
ta> 1813.— Thaires.— Annonces. 

ATZS 

AUX DAMES LlNGtRES, COVTDRI^EtBS 
ET MODISTES. 

Ces Dames ayant appr^ci^ les patroDS 
(grandeur naturelle) que nous leur adres- 
sioDS tous les trois mois , nous nous em- 
pressons de leur an n oncer que, tou jours 
jaloux de ieur 6fre agrfables, nous leur 
donnerons, k parlir de la prrisente livrai- 
sons, de semblables patrons tousles mois; 
seulement les exemplaires destines a ces 
dames n'auront pas do couvertures impri - 
m^es. Ces monies patrons se vendent s^pa- 
r^ment, 1 fr. pour les non-sou sen pteurs, 
au bureau da Journal. 



GKlrURE 155. 

Les ev6neniens du monde poiiUque ont 
loujours cxercd une influence plus ou 
inoinsdirecte,Diaistoujoursin^Titable,sur 
ies decisions duniondc fashionable. Ainsi, 
landis que nous empruntons h nous- 
mCmes les modes hbtoriques et les fan- 



tasques bigarrures de dos aienx, I'Orient 

jette surnotre plage les bemous de ses 
Arabes, le turban de ses odalisquesj c'est 
aiosi que cette ^l^gante coifTure s'allie 
aux robes de satin brochd dont la forme 
est empninl^e au si6cle de I.ouis XI V. Sans 
etre d'ungros volume, les manches sont 
assez gtoff^es pour ne pas avoir un li-plat 
qui est rarement faeureuz. 

Le corsage Itigdrement busqutf acquiert 
de la finesse, et des nceuds de rubana fl- 
gurent un tiMgant tablier. Tel est le mo- 
dule que Mme Stidille a dispose pour 
notre Journal. 

Mile Borno s'est conform^e au gotkt du 
jour , qui non-seulement admel les bouil- 
lons, maislescommandecnquelquesorte} 
avec cette toilette d'une simplicity toute 
gracieuse,unbonnetdeMmeBournhonnet 
devcnait un complement indispensable. 

6R1.VI1KE 156. 

C'est encore ^ cette epoqije oiila France 
semblait surabonder d'hommes de g^nie 
et de jolies femmes, que le module que 
nous donnons est empiunt^; le siide.de 
Louis XIV Jaissera d'ineff arables souve- 
nirs Rien ne s'est fait k moitid durant 

ce laps de temps; tout y fut ou sublime ou 
atroce, infernal ou divln; les modes furept 
'aussi tout cela. . . 



Les ornemens places sur du cr^pe soiit ' 
i effet, mais ils exigent de la Ugir^tS: 
c'est k quoi s'est altachde Mme Brunei. 

Les gants deni-lon^ n'ont qu'une d(- 
coupiire en dents deloay.Qcpfiai yajon- 
ter des bracelets en £lastiques ornds d'une 
ruche entul, d'un coquillg de rubans, cM, 
ce qui est d'une grande recherche, d'nn 
rangdepetites tetei de marabauts d'une 
exlr£nie flexibility. 

CoilAire Lavalli^ de M. Mullt. 

On aura soin de laisser les cheveux dm 
dcvant assez longs tout en les rendant tr^s- 
eHil^; il foul que les cheTeuxfri5(!s5oient 
s^pari^s jusque derri^re I'oreille , et leur' 
D^s au fer rond afin d'en iaire des tire- 
bouchons. 

Les cbeveux de derri^re s'attachent un 
pen bas; oa les s^pare en trois m6ches; 
la premi^Fc forme la coque ^lev^e^ la se- 
condc la coque basse et la troisi^me celle 
du milieu; avec les bouts r^unis se fait 
une natte en trois , qui ser t k tourner au- 
tourdeU coiffure, etcelasans rester eu 
yae- 

Pour Eaire les tresses Lavalli6re, il £aut 
crtper enti^rement les cheveux, et tirer 
les pointes en tire-bouchons ; les touiTes 
doirent fitre trSs-larges et sans reven. 

Quant aux fleurs: celle qui se pose dans 
la toulTe gauche doit £tre seulenient au 
niveau de Toreille , I'autre est attacb^e au- 
dessus de la touffe draite, et latroiaifaoe, 
tormant grappe , sc pose au d^faut de U 
cot^ure. 



8UTZK- DE KA MOIME. 

A demain les adieux k I'cnn^e qui s'en- 
fuit derrifire nous; encore vingt-quatre 
heures^ parcourir, et nousserons au nou- 
vel an !... Jour de f£te et d'espoir, en Fran- 
chissant ainsi I'espacc, en enjambant sur 
les mois, I'homme qui se voit an milieu de 
la perptftuelle rotatisn du monde. s'^tour- 
dit h I'aspect de tout ce qui vibre et tonr- 
ne autour delui, et ne rdfl^chit pas que 
lui n'aracee qu'en ligne dtrecte, et qu'un 
btn< in^Tilable I'attend au haut du tra- 



iet.,_... IlcbAnv les jours qui viennent A 
luire pour lui, et quand il a le bonheur 
d'atteindre la (in d'une ann&, il bat des 
mains, il jetM des cris de joi« k I'arriv^e 
de celle qui Ta suivre; U oaUie celle qu'il 
vienl de quitter, sans r^il^cbir que du 
moins cetle derni^re I'a (^pargn^, tandi 
que celle qu'il salue pourra bien le d£vo- 
.... Pauvpes enfans que les hommes!.. 
Tous les dges demandent done des ho- 
ctietsT.i, — Eh! pourquoi pas? Ges frivoli- 
t£s, dent nous faisons notre bonheur, ne 
serrent-elles pas k couvrir de fleurs tout 
ce qu'une vie trop positive pourrait avoir 
d'affligeant et de d^senchanteur? Reve- 
nons done bien vile k nos jolis riens, k nos 
plumes onduleuses, t nos gazes diapr^es. 
Parlous du Jourde I'an: c'est la question^ 
la mode, et la mode est une souveraine im- 
p^rieuse , jalouse mfime , et qui ne permet 
pas impun^ment k la philosophie d'em- 
pi^ter sur son domaine. 

Leaioir6«contiiHientit dtre fr^quentes; 
les dames y paraissent en toilette parfe ; 
c'est ainsi qu« cfaez Mme la baronne de 
Mort^mart on a remarqud que les plu- 
mes, les esprits et les oiseaux ^talent en 
grand nombre; il £tait facile de reconnal- 
tre k leur rieiat, k la puretd de leur eboix, 
qu'clles venaient, pour la plupari, des ma- 
gasins de M. Nalier et de M. Zacharie. 

— Cen'apasdtii sans une vive sympalfaie 
que Ton a vu S. M. la Reine des Francis 
et UL. AA. RR. Madame Adelaide et la 
prlncesse Clementine honorer de leur 
prdseuce les magasins de M. Batton,, et en 
examiner, avec une constante admiration, 
les magnifiques prodults. Ges augustes per- 
sonnes ont fait de nombreuses emplettes, 
et se sont complues h f^liciter M. Batton 
sur I'^lfganceetsur I'ex^cution parCail« 
de ses fleurs, de ses feuUlages et de ses 
plames. 

— On nes'occupe,dansIe monde, que des 
ckHMLLETTEs; rlen, en effet, n'estplus com- 
mode et plus pr^cieux, plus facile^ porter, 
negenant^aucunmouvement, elpr^servant 
bien du froid, la camaillette r^unit les 
avantages du mantelet el de la pelisse; le 
capDchonanqaelonavailpresquerenonc^, 
puisque, pour s'en servir , il fallait se rfi- 
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sotMlr« h Eraser sa coiffure, k fl^trir les i 
fleurs, Ji ^ser quelquerois iesplumesj le 
capuchon n'a plus le mokidrc incoHV^- 
nientj dispose eo soufflet, qnand U re- 
tombe den-i^re la camaillRtte, il prend la 
fomM d'un demi-ballon k I'aide de denz 
baleines que Ion fail jouer A volont^ , «-t 
encadre le visage sans toucher la coiffure. 

Ce gracieux objct vient d'fitre perfec- 
tiouD^ par madams Rodolphe (1); c'est 
ainsique Le talent ci le goflt am^Iiorent 
tout ce qu'ils touchent. G'est ^galement k 
ceite dame que Ton est redevable de ces 
tours de cou si commodes et tout ti la 
fois 61 ^l^gans qui se portent depuis quel- 
ques jours ; madame Rodolphe les a dou- 
ble d'une peluche bien douce, bien 
chaude : c'est faire d'uo objct d'agr^ment 
un objet d'utilit^. 

Nous ne quitterons pas oe magasia sans 
dire un mot de ses Fanchoiu , de ses Fi- 
chus pajsannes et de ses Capotes; ce 
dernier article ajpourainsi dire commence 
la reputation de cette maison ; il est dif- 
ficile, en effet. d'apporter plus de soin, plus 
de grdce dans la cou^e et daus la confec- 
tion des Capotes, soit qu'on les demande 
fi coulisses, soient qu'on les veuilleoual^es 
et piqu6es. 

— La Fanchan rappelle et remplaoe les 
aurioles que les dames portaieut sous les 
chapeauxj il y a cependant celte diffS- 
rence, c'est quel'aur^ole nc pr^seutait, de 
face , que le devant d'un bonnet plus ou 
moins ornemente , tandis que la Fnnchon 
a plutOt la forme d'un ficbu, d'une mar- 
motine formant une poinle sur le sommet 
d« la I6te et s'efGlant «n ^querre along^e 
jusqu'aux brides qui la liennent sous le 
menton. 

—Les Fichus paj'sannes sontdeplusieurs 
sortes, Diais qu'ib soient en gros de Naples 
noil* avec un passe-poil bleu-ciel et une 
dentelle noire pour entourage, aiosi que 
les dispose madame Rodolphe , ou bien en 
tul uni blanc, ih ont tOujours une ou trots 
brides en ruhans de satinqui maintiennent 
les plis et donnent k ces fichus un carac- 
t^rc distinctif. 

(1) AoK RKgaaJD* de Ja:ie Gkit , Boulevart 
Bonne-Noutelle , S. 



— Haintenaot.qu'est-cequ'une Scudery? 
et depnis quelle ^poque en fait-on? — 
Cela date de huit jours toot au plus, et 
Ton n'en a encore aper^u qu'une seule 
aa Ihridtre Italim , mais eel essai a AC 
Irop heureux pour qua la mode ne I'a- 
dapte pas inun^diatement. 

La Scudery est un ornement de tfite qui 
pent tr^-bien s'allier avec les coifTurei 
que Ton fait k present; elle se compose 
d'nn bracelet de velours noir large de 
deux doigU qui s'agrafe autour du casque, 
k I'endroit ou les cbeveux fortement aer- 
r6s laissent un espace vide entre la tile et 
les nattes, les tresses on ies coquee qui 
competent le haut de la coiffure; une 
dentelle noire appritde est dispos6e en 
diadfime sur ce bracelet -de velours, Ji 
peu pr6s comme on pose le bout de 1'^- 
charpe d'une mapite , et deux barbes de 
dentelle longues d'un quart et demi des- 
cendent sur les ^paules; avec des touffes 
k la S^vign^ pour le devant et une coif- 
fure demi-haute, la Scudirjr est d'un ex- 
cellent effet. 

— Les turbans sent toujours porl^ avec 
dislinctiouj celtc coiffiire, tout exception- 
nelte,siedtrop bien pour quede long-temps 
on songe k I'abandonner; mais ausst Routes 
les modistes ne sont-eltes pas aptes k les 
disposer, plus dune dirQcultd se prdsente 
pourarriveridonner acet obtet.quin'ad- 
met pas de m^diocritd, toule la grdce d^i- 
rable. Madame Noguez (1) , doni le talent 
est depuis long-temps appr^i6 dans le 
monde ^l^gant , excelle dans oe genre de 
composition. Ses turbans indiens, ses Cir- 
cassiennes k longue et flexible ^charpe , 
ses Israelites k nombreuses bandelettes 
et qui [rdveillent en nous de bibliques 
souvenirs, ses riches odalisques aux 
franges d'or, aux salins diamant^s, aux 
gazes paillettes et lam^es , sont d'une re- 
cherche et d'une ^tonnante I6g6ret^. 

Madame Noguez ne se borne pas aux 
Modes ,' elle s'occupe aussi des robes , et 
apporte dans leur confection le m6me 
art , le m€me gofit que pour ses cbapeaux 
et ses bonnets de soirees. 

— Nous croyons avoir tout dil pour •es 

(I) Rue Sl-Honore, 31*' 
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jolis tabliers h bavette^ , nomm^s Pompa- 
dours et pour les Laurettes , autre sorfe 
de tabliers composes rte trois pieces que 
r^unisseut dee nceuds do rubatis ou une 
chenille formant lacet et se croisant sur 
toute la longueur du tablier. Madame 
Popelin-Ducarre a trouv^moyen d'yfaire 
d'utiles changemens: une ceinture tout-i- 
fait draite avait le double incoQT^Dient 
de produire un erfet disgracieux sur un 
corsage en pointe ou de former presque 
toujoursau milieu une poche fort d^plai- 
sante; madamePopelin busque scs cein- 
tures, et pour £viter des plis inutiles ou 
disgracieux, l« milieu de la ceinture est 
d^coup^ en trois pointes qui r^sument 
tous les plis et obligent le tablier k garder 
un h plat imperlant. 

— Tel «clat que puissent avoir lei cam*- 
lias naturals , les Dames ont renoncS ji 
en placer dans leura cheveui ; cependant 
on regrettail ces fleurs aux nuances si 
Tives, k la corolle si 6l6gamment decou- 
ple. Un de nos meilleurs fleurbtes, 
M. Cartier, ne laissera plus le moindre re- 
gret h ce sujet. Les camSlias qu'il prepare 
■ont d'une imitation si parfaite , qu'il est 
difficile m^me k des yeux exerc^ de ne 
pas s'y m^prendre. 

— La lingerie n'est pas stationnaire , 
ellfl continue sa marche ascendante, et 
graced plusieurs maisons elle produit des 
modules dignes d'etre recherch^s; nous 
citeronsdcesujet les bonnets d'intfirieur, 
lesbonneltea du matin, les rolondes et les 
mantilles en mousseline de I'lnde , batiste 
etjaconas, auxquelles madame Raboile{l) 
vient de donner une forme toule nou- 
Telle. 

— N'oublion^ pas de parler des mou- 
choirs brod^s , dont le luxe n'est point 
diminud, aussi prend-on le soin de les 
placer dans ces sultans parfum^s, dans 
cesserr^mouchoirs recourertsde brocart 
et de satin touchy d'or qui devienuent 
pour le moment, ainsi que les serre-gants 
de Boirin , de riches prdsens d'^trennes. 

—Les bonnets seront toujours de mode , 
mais quelles exceptions, quelles modiQca- 

(1) Rue Sl-HororiS, 3S3. 



lions n'admet pas cette rtgle g^nfirafe?... 
Non-seulement on en compose de mille 
manigres, ib apparaissent sous mille for- 
mes, ils surgissent de toutes les couleurs, 
ntais leurs ornemens varient h I'iofini ; nn 
jour ne ressemble point h I'autre en fait 
de ces charmans chiffons , c'est un kalei- 
doscope perp^tuel. 

C'est ainsi que, par& nagudre de paque- 
rettes , on ne les tronvait jolis qu'autani 
qu'ils ne portaientque des fleuricules, que 
des mousses ou des capillaires ; mats on 
s'est aper^u que la fabrique du second or- 
dre chei-chait d'aulant plus k confection- 
ner des lleurettes, qu'il est plus difficile 
d'en appr^cier la quality, et que cette imi- 
tation expUquaitpourquelmotifronvrigre 
et la petite bourgeoise empi^lirent sans 
piti€ sur le domaine des grandes dames, 
et port^rent des bonnets moins beaux, 
sans doute , mais aussi coquettenient dis- 
poses. D^s ce moment un arr6t s^vire 
vint rendre h C^sar ce qui £lait ±... tout 
le mondei les fleurettes, toutes surprises 
nagudre de quitter leurs prairies et leurs 
paisibles for6ts pour le s£jour de Topu- 
lence, lurent impitoyablement renvoy^es 
k leurs gu^rfits, et si des femmes simples 
et par fois fratches comme elles, lenr ac- 
cord^rent l'hospitalit€, c'est qu'il y eul 

mutuelle sympathje La perveoche el le 

liseron Torment la partie d^mocratiquie 
de I'empire diapr^ dont la rose est la rei- 

ne A celle-ci le monde fashionable 

rendit bient6t son pouvoir m^connu. 
C'est done elle seule qui vient radieuse sur 
sa tige flexible , entour6e de ses nombreux 
boutons, prendre place. ma in ten ant sur les 
bonnets, par&. On la place k droite, tige 
et fleurs doivent retomber; k gauche et 
plus en arriire se tronve un nceud de m- 
bans ayant les deux bouts flottans. 

— ll est d'autres bonnets non moins 
rccherch^s, el que Ton orne de mara- 
bouts; ces bonnets sont en tul illusion, 
les barbes, le papillon, la garniture, tout 
est en tut blanc. Les marabouts forment 
un bouquet plac6 au cAt£ droit. 

—Les chapeaux de velours noir sont or- 
n^s d'un oiseau dc paradis noir , on d'une 
aigrette noire monl^c en oiseau. 
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— Le deuil qui se porte pourle moment a 
&6 le pr^tente de mille iantaJsies inatlen- 
dues, ou le notr et le btanc, I'argent mat 
et le jais, puis lesnuancesmfil^esouinler- 
m^diaires ont^l^ habilement employes; 
il y a dans tout cela des a ceo mm ode mens, 
comme on le voit; ainsi la Mode Teut d6- 
cid^ment que le noir soil cousacr^ aux pa- 
ruresdu matm et le blanc pour le soir : rien 
n'est plus distingue qu'un chapeau de ve- 
lours fris^ blanc , orn<3 de trois plumes 
blanches. 

— AyantdgjS eu occasion, dans lapr^sente 
livraison, de parler de I'^tablissement de 
SI. Gartier, nous nous bornerons d faire 
remarquer, qu'en oulre des fleurs les plus 
belles , le plus arlistement faites , on trou- 
ve ^galement chez lui un choix remarqua- 
ble de plumes, d'aigretles et de jnara- 

— Le ballon monstre de M. Green a 
donnij I'id^e de cr£er des sacsde la m6me 
forme sur une ^chelle trfis-restreinle. Les 
Sacs-Green reprt^sentcnt une sphere aloU' 
g6e , divis^e en c6tes ^gales. La nacelle est 
i-emplac^e par un gland d'une faQon par- 
liculi^re, et doul la gance est fort lon- 
gue ; un petit lacet rond en soie passe 
dans la coulisse. Ce genre de sacs se fait 
en satin uni, sur lequel un fil d'or passe 
et Sigufre les r6seaux d'uu filel. 

— La maison de M. Bourguignon (1) est 
en possession d'une renomm^e l^gitimo- 
ment acquise par de longs Iravaux, des 
essais sans nombre et des succis dus au- 
tant au talent qu'au goilt 6pur6 de cet ha- 
bile fabricant. M. Bourguignon excelle 
dans I'art de composer les bijoux, imita- 
tion des diamans fins , et le choix de 
ees modules est arrive & un si haut degr^ 
d'fl^gonce et de purel^, que les joailliers 
et les bijouliers sunt forces de lui em- 
prunter des modules pour monler les plus 
beaux diamans , les picrres les plus pr6- 
cieuses. 

Entre les mille objets que M. Bourgui- 
gnon offre au public pour les ^trennes et 
pour les bab, nous sign ale rons ses perles, 

(1) Galemdel'Operi, 19 el 30. 



que la mode dispose avec taut de sym^lrie 
sur les robes et dans les coiffures , ses 
agraffes qui produisent tant d'efTet, quand 
on les place sur les natles que nombre de 
dames font descendre entre I'oreille et la 
jone pour des coiffures moyen-Agej des 
bouquets i tiges ilexibles que Ton place 
sur les robes k jupe ouTerte, afin de leur 
servir d'attaches. puis des ^pingles pour 
coiffures italiennes , et qui portent, non- 
seulement une boule ft mobile et ^lasti- 
qnc support, mais aussi des fleurettes 
en or , des t6tes burin^es et ciset^es ft 
facettes, ft incrustations de pierreries, 
avec un esprit en opale, ^meraude ou ru- 
biSj entour^ de diamans. D'autres ripingles 
du mfime style sont h double piquans, et 
conviennent particuli^rement aux coif- 
fures 

En outre detous ces articles, les maga- 
sinsde M, Bourguignon offrent un assor- 
timent remarquable d'imitationsde pierres 
fines, de diamans et une grande quantity 
d'objels en noir, lels que jaispourle deuil, 
ornemens de costumes de la renaissance 
et du moyen-ftge. 



RETOE DEB MAOrABVta. 

Quelque affreusc que soit la saison , les 
magasins sont ^clatans de lumi^res, la 
foulos'y porlej suivoos la foule et jetons 
un rapide coup d'oeil sur ces marchandises 
amoncel^cs , sur les acheteurs qui les exa- 
minent, puis courons bien vlte en faire 
antant dans une autre maison ; mais gar- 
dons-nous d'enlrer dans ces ventes simu- 
Wes auxquelies des officiers publics ne 
craignent pas de pr^sider, et dont le com- 
merce tout enlier serait en droit de r*cla- 
mer la suppression.... Mais le temps court, 
lesbeuress'enfuient, hfttons-nous d'enlrer 
dans un magasin. Nous voilft chez Susse... 
Oui,mais lequel?II y en a deux, I'un au pas- 
sage, nous allions dire dans lelabyrinthe 
des Panoramas, cette sorle de ville loute 
d'activit^ placfie ft cbli d'un desert ayant 
nom: ies Vari6t6s. L'autre Susse reside 
place de la Bourse... Arrfitons-nous aux 
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panoramas. La frivolity semble avoir tilu 
domiciledans cette maison, comme lesarts 
plus positifs.plus s^vgres, cliez Susse de la 
rue Neuve-Vivienne. Combien en eSet ne 
trouve-t-on pas d'objets fantastiques , de 
capricieuses pochades, de bronzes grotes- 
ques, de plUres bizarres, de porcelaines 
originales dass la prenii^re ds ces deKx 
maboDsT... Quels heureux croquts, quelles 
slatucttes , quels modules, quels tableaux 
D'aper^oit-on pas dans I'autre?... Pr^s du 
boulevard Montmarire on pent acKeter 
des porcelaines de Chine , des encriers en 
laque, des ^tag^res en palissandre, des 
^ventailsmricaniques, descartonnageSjdei 
porte -bouquets de mille foraies, de mille 
aspects, et dontnosjolies femiDesraffoleut 
pour le moment, car c'est 1^ , I'orRement 
oblige d'une console, d'une chemia^e, etc. 
Ajoutes h tout celales figurines, les busies 
de Danlan , le Catlot de nos statuaires da 
djx-neuvi6me sigcle, et vousjngerez d'apr6s 
cela s'ii y a du choix et de la varifil^ chei 
Susse des Panoramas. D'autres surprises , 
d'autres. merveilles vous attendent h la 
Bourse. 

— Chei GiROux (rue du Coq-Saint-Ho- 
nor* ) , tous les goAts peuyent fitre satis- 
faits } objels d'art et joujous, meubles de 
fantaJsie et porcelaines de pris. lA tous 
trouvez I'^unis tout ce qui peut servir au 
confortable de la vie , puis des statuettes , 
des flambeaux, des brAle-parfums, des 
^crans, des gu^ridoos , des 6tag*res, etc., 
etc. 

— MA.tuon est maintenant un nom juste- 
ment connu dans le monde ^l^gant j on 
salt que c'est dans la Cit^BergAre , n. 14, 
que Ton est sbrde Irouver noR-seulement 
tout ce que la papeterie peut ofTrir d'utile 
et de ^acieux, maintenant qu'elle com- 
prend une foule d'artides , inais aussi tous 
ces mille jolis riens dont on aime k parer 
un bureau, tels que buvards k couverture 
de bois de senteur incnist^ d'ivoire , d'£- 
caille on de cuivre dor6, les couteaux h 
papier i lames damasquin^es , & manche 
<maill£ , des garnitures completes ou se 
trouvent rfiunis le canif, la plume, le grat- 
toir, lepoincon , etc.; des Albums, des n£- 
cessaires, des collections de lous les genres 



etde tous les formats depapier^renCerm^es 
dans de jolies boltes, enlln des barraques 
de Polichinelle avec leur mat^id et leur 
personnel, le cirqae de Franconi , la p6clie 
de la baleine, des courses de taureaux, et 
tout cela mis en mouvement , etc., -etc. 

Kous serious forces de brocher un vo- 
lume au lieu d'un article s'it nous falbit 
dire tout ce que chaque magasin cootient 
decurjeuxetd'altrayantgsoit en bijouterie, 
en nouveaut^ou en friandises jamais I'art 
et r Industrie n'ont mieux tendu leurs fi- 
lets. La vente sera nCcessairement forcSe ; 
la lentation deviendra contagieuse...Heu- 
reusement que ce n'est }h qu'un bien ; le 
commerce fait assez de sacrifices , assez 
d'e^orts pour m^rilerla juste recompense 
de tant de travaux. 



UOIE neTVE AU CAIlfiOUSEL EN lau. 

, L'aspect pittoresque et grandiose que 
pr^sciitait en ce- moment le Carrousel 6tait 
vivement seuli par des milliers de spec- 
tateurs dont les figures ^taient b^antes 
d'admiration. Tine rang^e de monde aussi 
serr^e que celle qui s'adossait aux murs 
du chateau occupait sur une ligne paral- 
Idle I'espace ^troit et pav^ qui longe 
la grille du Carrousel ; cette foule ache- 
Taitdedessinerforteroentrimmensecarr6- 
long que formait , avec les biltimens des 
Tuileries, cette grille alors nouvellemeni 
pos^e. 

Les regimens de la rieille garde qui 
allaient 6tre pass^ en rerue , se tenaient 
sur ce vaste terrain , ou ils figuraient en 
face du palais d'imposantes lignes bleues 
de dix rangs de profondeur. Au-delft de 
I'enceinte , et dans )e Carrousel , se ta-ou- 
vaient sur d'autres lignes parallAtes plu- 
sieurs riigiments d'infauterie et de cavale- 
rie prflts & pass^ sous I'arc triomphal qui 
orne le milieu de la grille , et sur le fette 
duquel se voyaient ^ cette tfpoque les ma- 
gnifiques chevaux de Venise. La musique 
des regimens £tait plac^e au bas des ga- 
leries du Louvre , et masqu^e par les lan- 
ciers polonais de service, tine grande par- 
lie du carre sabl6 restait vide comme une 
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afdae pr*par*e pow lea mouremens de 
ces corps sllencieux, dont les masses, dis- 
poshes avec la sym^tri« de I'art miliuire j 
r^fl^chissaient les rayons du soleil sur le 
fer triangulaire de dix mille baionnettes 
^tincelantes. L'air agitait les plinnets des 
soldats et les faisail ondoyer eomme lea 
arbres d'unc Tor&t courbtispar un vent im- 
p^tueux. Les vieilles bandes , mueltes et 
brilkiHtes, offraient mille eontrastes de 
couleurs dus i la diversity des uniformes, 
des paremeus , des arntes et des aiguil- 
lettes; cet immense tableau, miniature 
d'uB champ de bataille avant le combat , 
£tait po^tiquement encadr6 arec tons ses 
accessoires et ses accidens bizarres par 
les hauls bStiments majestueux, don t cheft 
et soldats imitaient en ce moment I'immo- 
bilil^. Le spectaleuF comparait involontai- 
rement ces murs d'hommes aux murs de 
pierre. 

Le jenne aoLeU du priatemps jetait pro- 
fus^ment sa jaillissante lumi^re snr les 
mors blancs bAtis de la veille, sur les murs 
s^eulaires et sur ces innombrables figures 
basan^es, dont chacune raconlait les pe- 
rils passes et altendait gravement les 
perils k venir. Les colonels de cbaque re- 
giment allaient et venaient senls derast 
les fronts que formaient taut d'bommes 
h^roiques; mais, derri^re les masses car- 
r^es de ces troupes barioMes d'argent, 
d'azur , de pourpre et d'or , les curieux 
pouvaient apercevoir les banderoles Iri- 
colores attach^es aux lances de ces infati- 
gables lanciers polonaisqui, semblables 
aux Chi ens conduisant un Iroupeau le long 
des champs , voltigeaient sans cesse entre 
les troupes et les curieux, pour emp£cher 
ces derniers de d^passer !e petit espace de 
terrain qui leur 4tait concede aupr^s de la 
grille imp^riele. La brise du prinlemps 
qui passait sur les bonnets & longs poils 
des grenadiers, en attestait rimmobiIit6, 
de Hfime que le murmnre sourd de la 
ttmte aecusait leur silence. Parfois seule- 
ment le retentissement d'un chapeau chi- 
nois ou un 16ger coup frapp^ par inadver- 
tance sur une grosse caisse , 6Lait r€p6U 
par les 6cbos du palais imperial, et res- 
semblait k c«b coups de tonnerre lointains 
qui annoncent un orage. 



nn enthousiasme indescriptibte ^clalail 
dans Valtente de la raullilude. La France 
allait faire ses acSeux k Napoleon , la *eilte 
d'nne campagne dont le moindre citoyen 
pr^TOyait les dangers. II s'agtssait cette 
fois po«r I'Empire fran^ ais d'etre ou de 
n'etre pas. Cette pens^ semblait animer 
la population citadine el la population ar- 
m^e qui se pressaient ^galement silen- 
cieuses dans I'eneeinte oii planaient l'*igle 
et le g^nie de Napoleon. Nos soldats , es- 
poir de la France , ces soldAls , sa der- 
ni^re goutte de sang , entraieol aussi poor 
beaucoup dans I'inqnidte curlosild dea 
spectateurs. Eotre la plupart des assistaiu 
et des mititaires , it se disait des adieus 
peut-£tre ^ternets; mais tous les cceun, 
rndme les plus faostiles k rEmp«Mur , 
adressaient an ciel des vcenx ardena pour 
la gloire de la patrie. Les hommes les plus 
&Iigu^ de la tutte commenc^e entre L'Eu- 
rope et la France anient tons A6poBi 
leurs haines en passant sous I'arc de 
triomphe, comprenant qu'au jour du 
danger NapoUon ^lait toute U France. 

L'horlt^e du chdteaa soona une demi- 
faeurc. Ence moment In bourdonnemens 
de la foule cess^rent , et le silence devint 
si profond qu'oa efit eutendu la parola 
d'un enfant. Alors on sembia dtstinguer 
un bruit d'^perons, un cUquetis d'6p6es 
qui retentit sous le sonore peristyle du 
chateau. Un petit homme Tfitu d'tin nni- 
forme verE, d'un pantalon blanc et cttanss^ 
de bottes k I'^cny^re , parul tout-^coup 
en gardant sur sa tfite un petit chapeau k 
trois comes aussi prestigieux qu'il I'^lait 
iui-m^me; le large mban rouge de la le- 
gion d'honneur flottait sur sa poitrine ; 
une petite «p6e ^tait k son cOt^. II fiit 
aper^u par tous les yeux , et & la fois , de 
tous les points de la place. Aussitftt les 
tambours batlirenl aux champs et les deux 
orchestres d£but£rent par une phra.>e dont 
I'expression guerri6re fulrSpetde sur tous 
les instnimens , depuis la plus douce des 
flaies jusqu'd la plus grosse des caisses. A 
ces sons belliqueux les Ames tiessaillirent, 
les drapeaux salu^rent, les soldats portS' 
rent les armes par un mouvemenl una- 
nime et r^gulier qui agita les fusils de- 
puis le premier rang jusqu'au dernier dans 
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I« Carrousel; des mots de command eme as 
se r^p^t^renl comme des ^chos; des cris 
de Fife VEmpereur ! furent pouss^s par 
la multitude enthousiasm^e j tout fris- 
sonna , tout remua , tout s'6branla. 

{Le Liu. Univ.) Db Buzac. 

Tool etl mi* i proBi par un hommu de UleaL; 
lei ^TJnenieDi tes plus impr^vus lui fournisaenl 
qoelqueroi; roccasioo de crder de nouvelles prodac- 

qae I'aatear du Famobahx de la Hoseowi a proRid 
de urermelarcmoaieDLiJi^ecaus^ par un accident, 
pour faire d'heureuses retouchet \ boo be! Duvrage. 
Des figuree qui UTaienl itA (ignal^ commc trop 
graades an( ixt diminu^g; te aroupe de Uurai a iii 
enli6remenl reTU. Lea corps du Tice-roi et du due 
d'AJ>ranl^ ont Hi recliR^s. Ces nouveaui perfec- 
tionneinsni ajoutenl A I'ialdr^t i)a'oblient cbaque 
jour daiBiitage le grand drame mjlitair« dA au piD- 
ceau de U. Cbarles Laugloia. 

— Nous ue parlerons plus d'EsutatLDi..., reipecl 
I. Le quatricroG acle de STn*D(Li,A proud 
lilleow louriiure...H,Dnponche1ae dispose 

i une revaDche; taut mieux, sans doute elle sera 
bonne : une d^faile piiuag6re n'esL qu'ua coup d'ai- 
^lloa pour un bon g£n^J. 

— Hiaia, tonjours Uarie aaiFrancaia; puissions- 
noat dire biea loag-teiDps Hias, et loujours Mars! 

— Une ^Loile malheureuse plane poar te moment 
sur le TbJAlre-Ilalien ; Rubini vient de perdre aon 
frere, mort du cholira en Lonbardie. Mil* Assandri 
deplore ta perte de son fr4rc, morl noblement en 
soLgnanC desmalades aui environs de Milan, et bien- 
lAI Yhabile direcleur des BouETes aura k verser de 
pileuses larmes sur la subvention qu'anres tanl d'an- 
n^es de prodigality et de flagrante injustice, le tni- 
oist^re aura enlin la sageise du retirer i uu thditrc 
que le tuxe et la vanilii de ses babitui^s enricbisseni 
bien nssez, aan> que Ics contribuables eorent encore 
coDlrainu de ae dipoajller pour des ^traugers. 

— Oa a'dccupfl enSn d'on bscoxd THtATBE-FiiN- 
fiis; on eommeace mAme i citer quelqucs engage- ; 
mens qui, selon I'usage, bc font am di^pena des 
th^llr«s existans; le mojen de faire autremenl! 
Noas aTons lant de geus qui eiereent le metier de 
eom^dien et si peu d'aclcun '. Jamais, peul-itre, de- 
puis le grand Holiere, nous n'avoas el^ si pauTrei 

en aajets Aussi, atraons-nous encore mieux voir 

le second ihitlre engager des jeunei gens qui 
laiatent briUer quelque lueur d'aienir, lei que Guyon 
de I'Anibigu, par eietcple, que d'appreodre qu'un 
Saint-Aulaire od un Prliost doit venir 1' Eraser de 
aa uuUii^. 

— L'Oplra-Comique vient encore d'enregi^lrer 
on Bucces, gr&ce k Hnie Damoreau, en d£pit de 
Mme Jenny Colon, el mitgrd les dternelles invrai- 



semblances qua personne au moade n« aait accnnm- 
lor avec plus d'aplomb que H. Scribe. 

C'est ainsi qu'un grand talent peul nener 1 ban 
port un onvrage compminis par lati auieur et me- 
nace parquelques-uns de aei ex^cutans. Ilfaut tlra 
une Mme Damoreau, c'est-i'dire la plus aimable 
del fcmmen comma la plus ratisaante cantalrice de 
r^poqae, pour aroir accept^ un ouvrage oA Ume 
Jenny dolon prend place auprte d'elle. 

EnCn, ledieudes arts a eouri i tant d'obligeanee 
el de dJTouementi une autre femme y eAi tu nn 
iriomphe, Mme Damoreau n'y a Irouie qu'un ger- 
vica i rendre : I'AiiBAssiDaicE aura une longueeiia- 
iGQce. Quand I'admiralion du public a pour objet un 
m^rilc r£e], on ne saurait en calcaler la durje. 

— L> Hare de la Dike hi Cboidrs est une eicel- 
lenle farce qui ae pent admeltro aucune analyie, 
m a is elle fail r ire k gorge deploy^; c'est encore oa 

— A I'ind^cence pr^, le Gymnase est comme hi 
Bains raises'; perionne n'ea vent pins, et loni Is 



AimozrciiSa 

'-SoulTrir, quand on peat, i raided'unbabilepri- 
ticien, ae d^livrer d'ane in supportable do nleiir'itoaf' 
frir et laisser prendre k son visage loule la pUcti 
que le mal Ini impose , loute I'eipreBsion qu'y nl- 
lonuent de crueilcs angoissei ; voili ce qu'aDCang 

rirsonne raisonnable ne voudra supporler quanJ, 
t'atde d'un baame pr^cieni, on pent trouver aa 
termo k tant de soulfrances. 

Quel eat ce baume tant de foia iprouvi ! 

L'^Ii^ir el la poudre dc TALSot, rue des Fillst- 
Saini-Thonias n. 13, lMp6l chezU. Boalroy, pas- 
sage dea Panoramas, a. 19. 

—Voir, avani I'^e.aa i£ieblancbir est unecbosa 
d^solante pour une jeune femme ; et cependani 
combicn d'^v4ncmens, de causes imprfvues pen- 
vent faire blanchir ies cheveni presqne loudaine- 

Quand leur nombre n'csl paa irop grand , une 
main habile peul en faire disparaltre les vestiges 
el rendre i un front jeune el beau lout aoa primi- 
tif dclat ; c'est [k ce que eail faire arec une mer- 
veil1cusedexldri:£MmG GoDPik, ^pileuse, rue Pinon, 
n. 16, pr^ de rOpira. 



ATXB XKPOBTAJrT. 

Nous nous empresiODs d'annoncer A noi aboni>£s 
de la Graade-Bretagne. que H"' Bazin, br^velfc de 

S. A. B. laducbessede Glocesler.et dont la maiscn, 
renomm^ci ai juites tilrea, reunil avec tantdegoAt 
et de discernemenl ce que Paris oftre de plus gra- 
cieui et de plus ^Idgani en nodes et en Doaveaul^, 
ci-devant Kew-Bond-Slreet , vient de transporttr 
ses mag a sins 30 Lower- Brook -Street Grosweaor- 
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en taee la fiibliotbCque du Roi. 
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EipltcatlioD des Granires. — Butia de la Mi>de.~- 
la merrane des Fleurs. — Le Sainage. — TliM- 
ire«. — Variit&, — AnnoDces. 

+ »-*•♦♦ » » > »»- >1 < <« < < <«< < -^ 

GBAVURE 157. 

De toutes les ^toffes, il n'eu est point 
comme le velours et le salin pour s'asso- 
cier arec avantage aux plus ^l^ganles fan- 
taisiesainsiqu'auxplmsomptueusesparu- 
res; les ouvrages les plus ricbes, ceux 
snr lesquels semblent rouler les pier- 
reri^ , et serpenter mille rameaux 
d'or, n'ont rlen qui dgale la douceur, les 
reflets des deax plus admirables tissus que 
nOB fabriques puissent produire; aussi 
sont-ils presque toujours riunis; 11 est 
rare que dans une parure I'un ne vienne 
pas doubler I'Sclat de I'autre , et jamais ils 
De manquent leur effet, surtout lorsque 
des mains habiles se chargent de les em- 
ployer. 

Pour le module que reproduit noire 
gravure, Mile Borne n'a touIu oiTrir 
qn'une robe de sortie ; il est Tacile de voir 
combien la forme en est avantagcuse; car, 
pour le moment, robes et redingotes ne 
font pour ainsi dire que tout nn , I'ouver- 
ture de la jape ritant sur le cOtti. 



Trois jokeys superpos& garnissent le 
hautdesmancheSjquis'^Iargissentensuite, 
forment deux petils bouillons , et se ter- 
minent dans un poigoel ajust^. 

Le fichu pelerine ajoute ji'ce joli v^le- 
mentgdont la ceinture est droite, ainsi que 
le sont g6n«ralement celles des redin- 
goles. 

Les pinces de rubans de satin qui en- 
tourent la pelerine et le devant sont & 
trois plis, dans le genre de ceux qui se 
placent au devant des tours de t€te. 

Un chapeau en velours, sortantdes ma- 
gasins de Maurice Beauvais, complete A 
merreille cette til^ante toilette. 

fiHiTORE 158. 

N° 1. — Si de tous les oniemens de tfile 
Ifl turban est le plus ^l^gant, if est aussi le 
plus difficile A bien poser ; nous entendong 
parler ici de celui que I'artiste dispose snr 
place, et non de celui qu'une modiste pre- 
pare sur une forme. 

Le turban que reproduit notre gravure 
est fail avec une ^charpe diaphane et fle- 
xible , maintenue par le milieu sans qu'il 
soil employe pour cela la moindre subs- 
tance £trang6re; le bout de I'^harpe re- 
tombe sans aucun appr6t sur I'^paule 
gauche. 
R" 2. — Les cbeveux sont non^s trte-bas 
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el divis^ en deux parties. La premiere 
forme la coque de droite ; de ta seconde on 
fait une natte en cinq que Ton place en 
dcmi-guirlande et dont le boul devient la 
seconde coque. 

Les fleurssontpIac^esA gauchejau'des- 
sousdelaDattej lesderantsse com])osent 
de nattes fines cntrelac^es et Boutenues 
par un rang de perles que I'agrafe da 
cam^ roaintient au sommet du front. 

No 3. — Les clieveux ^tanl nou^, on lea 
s^pare dans leur tfpaisseur en trois m^* 
chesj les deux premieres forment les co- 
qucs.et de la troisi6me se compose la natte 
qui tourne aulour des coques, se termine 
en serpentant et vient se perdre dans la 
touffc gauche, dont elle forme une partie. 

Les fleurs sont tenues dans le cr£p£ des 
touffes. 

V 4. — II faut s^parcr les cheveiix en 
lroi3,puis entourer Ic pied de la coiH'are 
d'une meclio lisse. Les cbeveuxde derri^re 
^tant partagiis en trois coques, on passe 
allernatiTcment la I6te de I'^charpe entre 
chaqne coque , de mani6re i former deux 
rangs successifs coquill^s. 

L'dcharpe, quoique tombant en arri^rc, 
se trouTe arr^t^e au milieu, ct passe de It, 
en formant drapcrio, jusquc derri^re I'o- 
reille droite; c'cst de U que retombe le 
second bout de I'^charpe apr^s avoir iU 
Gx<5 sous le bouquet- 

Unc guirlandc , plac^e a la naissance 
des chevenx , seri d'ornement au-deYant, 
qu'nne S£vi{;n6 accompagne. 

K" 5.— La l^g^rctS est la premiere base 
de cetlecoiffure, qui,^tanlbienpos(Se, est 
tout & la foisd'unegrande distinction sans 
avoir rien d'opaque et de fatiganh La 
composition en est simple : les cboveux 
sont attache Ir6»-bas el partag^s en deux. 
Tome la partie de derri^re se forme de 
nattes simples , minces el entoor^es d'un 
chapelet de perles. 

Dne gairlande de marabonla , dont le 
pied est rehauss<! d'un rameau capillairc 
en fetiillage d'or, passe en guise de dia- 
d6me d'une tempe & I'autre. 

Nf 6. — Les cheveux sont relev^s en cas- 
que , puis difis^s en deux m6ches; la pre- 
miere . celle de gauche , forme une natte 



circassienne ; la seconde^ un ntend surle 
sommet de la tSte. Les bouts de cette se- 
conde mtobe sont tourn^ anlour de la 
coiffure et la raatntiennent sans ripingles. 
La nalte , trcss^e cn cinq , forme le crois- 
sant derrigre la coque. Loin d'£lre dispo- 
sfies d'ayance en guirlande, elles sont 
d^tacb^es et ne prcnnent cette forme que 
par les soins du coiffeur- 
Quant au doTant , ce sont des demi-an- 
glaises arrfit^es an-dessusde t'ceil par un 
petit peigne- 

H" 7, — Avec la natte de devant se foi^ 
me de cbaque c6t^ une sorte de patme C3- 
chemirienne termin^e par un anneau 
along^. 

Lescbeveux sont nou6s A demi-bautcur. 
etse partagent en plusleurs nattes, dont 
le pied est encore serrd par une natte. 

Celie coiffure ^l^gnnle, mais jeune, con- 
vient surtout aux dames dont le visage 
pent se passer d'accompagnement. 



Tons les ans, dans les premiers jours de 
Janvier, la mode semble faire une halte. 
fatiguge qu'elle est d'avoir tant prodnit 
pour la solennit^ du jour de I'an; aussi 
cetle premiere semaine est-elle toujour* 
p.eu I'iches en creations nouvolles... Le car- 
naval , les fdtes Inxueuses qui d'ordiaairr 
ont lieu vers cette £poque,.lui rendenl 
bientAt son actiTil^ premiere; c'est ainsi 
que nous nous attendons h avoir sons peu 
de temps A annoocer de nouveaux mo- 
dules. 

— Apr^s avoir eu occasion de parler 
mainte fois de la faQon des manches,signa- 
lons encore, commc d'un bon effet, les 
manches moderees ou(demi-plates; elles 
ont trois ou cinq bouillons^ descendent 
jusqu'au d^lant du coude, et prtisentent Is 
m£me volume du haut et du bas. 

Les manches longues, fa«]ondcPaImyre, 
sont justes jusqu'au coude; l£i elles s'^lar- 
gissent, ^demi'Cacb^esparnnjokeiAlrois 
garnitures. Si la robe estentitoFfede sole, 
lesp.litsTolansse soulieno(^t;si elle est 
en mousseline , ils sont en dentell^ et t'a- 
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battentavec grScesur la maocbe, quel'ua 
a sola de rendre demi-bouffanle. 

— OnaTaitremarqu^aucoinmencomeiit 
de rhiver que, pour la sortie du spectacle, 
nombra de dames, coiff^es en cheveux, 
avaient repris ces aureoles de tul de laine 
que lea bonnetiers vendaient il y a quel- 
ques ann^es; on vleut de les remplacer 
par un autre objet plus commode pour 
couTrii- ies oreitles et en m£me temps plus 
^t^ganl; les nouvellcs aurdoles Bout em 
taffetas rose piqu6 , ouat^ , et recouverte 
d'uue dentelle noire dont la Ute d^paase 
d'un demi'pouce et forme naturellcment 
garniture. 

— La rente des Gcballs de grenadine 
tout unis, u'uyant pour tout omement 
qu'une baguette satin^e, couleur sur cou- 
leuFj commeafait d baisscr un peuj cet 
article vjlent d'etre totalemeot remis en 
Taveur par une broderie au passtf jetfe 
dans chaque coin du schall. 

— Les ^charpes de caohenure soot vire- 
ment recherchdes par les dames , et c'est 
en efTet ce qu'U ? a de plus chaud et de 
plus doux k opposerau froid ; ces ^charpet 
s'attachent au cou par un coulaot d'or. 

— Gagetin a compost pour le deuil des 
manteaux en armure de soie ou en satin 
velout^ nolr, double de gris , quelquefois 
bordd de fourrure ; si I'armure est d'un 
effet grave et semble aunoncer un tissu 
6tott6, I* satin Telouti forme des plis moel- 
leux qui s'allieot bicn k Thermine et ft la 
Dkartre. 

— La chenille s'allie raainlenani A nom- 
bre de broderiee ot sur les Clofl'es les plus 
fragiles, mais aussi est-elle d'uue extreme 
finesac. 

— ^Maintenant que le signal est donn^ et 
que la fashion donne aux reunions qu'elle 
proToque un nouvel aspect , et qu'enfin 
nous voyons dclore ces toilettes pour les- 
quelles les Victorine , le* Camille et les 
Palmjre ont fiiit assaut de talent et de 
goAt, noue ce devons pas onblierqu'il faut 
que ces parures , pour atteindre} tout 
I'fclat dMrablBj reposent sur une base 
ortistement dispos£e ; il faut , en un mot , 
que te corset r^ponde par la netlett! de sa 
eoupe et son artistique confection ft Tin- 



gtfiileuse combiuaiaon de la robe; per- 
sonne ne peat mlenx que M. Pousse ( 1 ) 
dtre ddsigntf en cetle occasion , comme 
ayant, k force d'^tudes et d'a meliorations 
succesaives, rendu les corsets plus commo- 
des et plus ai^ropriA ft tous les genres de 
toilette. II ne faut pas oublier non plus 
que, tout en serrant de point d'appui aux 
plus magniflques parures, les corsets de 
cet ingtfoieux labricant peuTent, ft I'aidK 
duplus.simpio m<!canisme, se desserrerou 
se res8crrer,ou m^mese ddlacer au besoin 
en une minute, sans qu'ilsuit n^cessaire 
pour ccla ded^grafer la robe et dequitler 
lebal. 

— Puisque nous en sommes ft des objels 
d'utilit€, empressoos-nous de mentionner 
les chapeanx de femme et d'enfant en cas- 
tor ft duvet long et soyeux , que Ht. Gar- 
rire (2) dispose avec autant d'til^ganci^ 
qu'ilensaitdonner, du reste, fttoul ce qui 
sort de son magasin. 



BAXfl ST 80XR£E8. 

Enfln les voilft done ces fetes si iuipa- 
ticmment attendues, ces somptneuses reu- 
nions ou tout de femmes aspiraieni de sc 
renconlrer, car 1ft tout est embellisse- 

ment, cadre brillant, deitcieuse magie 

Lft s'ouTre une sphere except ionnelle, ap- 
paratt un monde ft part, pour lequel le 
comniun des mortels travaille, iuTeute. 
produit; mais pour qui cet flys^e ne s'ou- 
▼re jamais, semblable en ceta aus^jour 
dcsdlus, dont blen des gens ont entendu 
parler, pour )a possession duquel ils onl 
passe hien des heures pi!nibleset supports 
bien desfatigues, mais dont il n'esi donne ft 
qui que soil de rendre un compte exact : 
il faut croire que dans le ciel, comnie 
parmi nos heureux du jour, le silence est 
consid^rd comme la premiere de toutes 
les vertus. 

Dans nos precedcntes livraisons, nous 
avons ddjft eu occasion de parler des pre- 
mieres soirdcs des ambassades d'Autriche 
et d'Angleterre ; c'est aujourd'bui des bats 



(1) RueBourboD-Tlllancu 
(3) Kae Richelieu, 61. 
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de la cour du roi des Francis et de quel- 
ques autrei fetes pour lesqnelles Ifl noble 
faubourg et la Chausstie d'Antin se sont 
mutuellemeat mis en frais, que nous avoas 
Aparler; cet aper^u sera rapide : notre pro- 
jet ^tant moiDs de rendre nn comple d^ 
UiU£ de tout ce que nous avons vu ou en- 
tendu, que do TeDsemble des toilettes et 
du genre que nous avons pu consid^rer 
commc le plus k la mode, puisqu'il dtait le 
plus g^n^ralement adopts. 

Les toilettes dtaient g€n£ra)ement dans 
le genre Louis XV j les manches plates ft 
coudes avec des engageantes, orn^es de 
coques, de crev& et de bouillons domi- 
naient; les corsages formant aplat, un 
peu busqu6s et d^gageant mod^r^mentles 
^paules; les jupesrondea, pour ainsidire 
et marquantsi peu la tralne que cela n'a- 
vait plus A'expression prononc^e. 

La coiffure, qui est d'une si grande im- 
portance pour la toilette, avait poor carao- 
t^re distinctif d'etre demi-hautej les touf- 
fea de devant formant S^vignd, et lesorne- 
mens places sur le c6t6. 

On remarquait bonnombre de turbans, 
depetilschapeauzpar6senvelours^piDgM; 
puis, sur^les coiffures en cheveux, des 
fleurs, des diamans, et, comme remarqua- 
ble fantaisie, des marabouts blancs accom- 
pagn^s de roses roses. Les marabouts 
^taient months en greppe torabaut sur le 
c6t^ ; les roses prenaieot place au pied de 
la coiiTure. 

Aa nombre des dames dont la parure a 
le plus m6rit^ d'etre signal6e, autaat par 
sa richesse que par son Elegance, nous ci- 
terons madame la comtesse de Torreno, 
portant une robe do crfipe de la fa^on de 
Palmyre; un double rang de bouillons 
descendait perpendiculairement sur le 
c6t^ gaucbe de la jupe, entre ces deux 
rangees d talent places, dedistanceen dis- 
tance, des bouquets de fleurs bleues. Une 
riviere de diamans formait bandeau sur la 
coiffure, et un bouquet egalement en dia- 
mans avec une braoche de mar^erites 
tombait du c6t& gauche. 

Avecunerobe d'une edatanta fralcheur, 
madame la duchesse de *** poriait un de- 
licieux pelil chapeau de velours epingie. 



ome de diamans et de plumes blandiei 
retombant sur I't^paule. 

Tout ce que Ton nous dit de la magnifi- 
cence dea costumes de I'Inde est croyahle 
quand on o vu la toilette de madame la 
marquise deFerrary;on eQt dit une deces 
pluies magiques dont parlent les contes 
arabes , uoe de ces pluies oii cfaaqae 
gantte d'eau se Iransformait en diamaot, 
etait venutomber sur la robe noire el sur 
la tete de cette dame; cen'etait snr cette 
robe que fleurs en diamans , sur la tSte 
qu'une guirlande et des bouquets de dia- 
mans. 

On lvalue d un million le prix de cette 
parure. Apris avoir ainsi donne un aper- 
5U de ce qu'ont 6l6 les ffttes du Ch4teati, 
nous pourrions dire qu'avec de jolb ob- 
jetSg mais disposes avec peu de goflt. penl- 
etre, quelques dames ont dfl voirle soa- 
rire errer sur les Ifevres k leur approche... 
II nons serait facile d'^baucher ici d'aprts 
nature quelques esquisses qui pourraient 
bien etre reconnues, mais il n'est pas dans 
nos principes de donner place dans nos 
colonnes k une critique qui ponrrait bien 
amuser quelqnespersonnes en en froissaol 
d'autres. 

Du reste, nous le.reptftons, les soirees 
qui ont eu lieu au Chftteau les 3 et & da 
courant ont fait un veriuble plaisir, ilea 
aete de meme de celle ^ueH. d'Appony a 
donn^e le 28 d^cembre, et du balqoi aeu 
lien chez M. Ardouin, il 7 a quelques jours. 

La soiree dansante que H. le comle de 
Rambuteau devait donner samedi dernier 
est remise k samedi prochain. 



Dans une valiee sileucieuse brille uoe 
belle pelile fleur j sa vue flatle I'teil et le 
ccenr comme les feax du soleil coucbaut; 
elle a bien plus de prix que Tor, que les 
perlea et les diamans , et c'est i juste tilre 
qu'on I'appelle la merveille des fleurs. 

II faudraitchanlerbien long-temps pour 
ceiebrer toute la verlu de ma petite flem- 
et les miracles qu'eUe opere sur I« corps 
et sur lessens; car il n'est pas d'eiixirqui 
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puive igiler les effets qu'elle prodalt , et 
rion qu'h la Toir on n« le croirart pas. 

Celni qal'porte cette merveille datu aon 
«enr deviant aussi beau qne leq anges; 
c'est ca que j'ai remarqn6 avec une pro- 
fonde Amotion dans les bomines comme 
danslesfenimes,auxTieuxet anx jeunes; 
elle altire les hommages des plus belles 
ames, tel qu'un talisican irr^islible. 

Mais il u'estVien de beau dans une t6te 
oi^ueilleuse , fixe Bor ua cou tendu, qui 
croit ctominer tout ce qui I'eutoure. Si I'or^ 
gueil du rang ou de I'or t'a raidi le cou, 
unefleurmerreilleuse tele rendra flexible 
et te contraindra k baisser la t£te. 

Elle r^pandra sur ton visage I'aimaUe 
coulenr de la rose ; elle adoucira le feu de 
les jeax en abaissant leurs paupi6resj si 
taroix est rude etcriarde,elleluidonnera 
la doDX son de la fli^te; si ta marcbe est 
lourde el arroganle, elle I'a rendra I^gdre 
comme^un zephyr. 

Le coenr de I'homine est comme un 
luth fait pour le chant etrfaarmoniej mais 
soureat le ptaisir et la peine en tirent des 
sons discordans : la peine , quand les hon- 
neurs, le pouvoir et la ricbesse ^chappent 
i ses Tceux: les plaisirs, comme om6s de 
couronnes vidorieuses , ils viennent se 
mettre h sea ordres. 

Oh! comme la fieur merveilleuse rem- 
plit alors les coeurs d'une ravissante har- 
moniel Comme elleentoure d'un prestige 
enchanteur la gravity et la ptaisanterie 1 
Rien dans lea actions, alors, rien dans les 
paroles qui puisse blesser personne au 
mande;pointd'orgueil, point d'arrogance, 
point de pretention. 

OhI que la vie est alors douce et paisi- 
blei Quel bienfaisant sommeil plane an- 
tour du lit oil Ton repose I Lamerveilleuse 
fleur preserve de loute morsure, de tout 
poison ; le serpent anrait beau voaloir te 
piqoer, ilne le poiirrait pas! 

Hais, croyei-moi, ce que je cbante n'est 
pasunefiction,queIquepeinequ'on puisse 
avoir k supposer de tels prodiges. Mes 
chants ne sont qu'nn reflet de celte grdce 
celeste qua la merveille des Seurs rgpand 
sur les actions et la vie des pelits et 
des grands. Oh! si vous aviei conna celle 



qui fit jadlt loute ma joiel La mort I'ar- 
racha de mes bras aur I'autel mfime de 
('hymen ; tobs auriez ais^ment compris ce 
que pent la divine (leur, et la v^riU vow 
seraitapparue comme dans le jour leplus 
pur. Que de fois jo lui dus la conservation 
de ceLie merveille! Elle la remettait dou- 
cemenl bdt mon sein quand je I'avais per- 
due. Maintenant no esprit d'impatience 
Ten arracbe souvent, et toulei les fois que 
le sort m'en punit, je regrelte amtrement 
sa perte. Toutes les perfections que la fleur 
avail rjpaudues sur le corps et dans I'es- 
prit de ma compagne , les chants les plus 
]ongsnepourraientles^num^rer;etco mme 
elle ajoule plus de cfaarmes k la beaultS 
que la sole, les perles et I'or, je la nomme 
la merveille des fleurs, d'aotres Tappellent 
la modestie. 



[| I'aB VI, rhomme & U pMu blanrbe. 
Qui iita'Aj VieOB voir mk eiii. 
Fuir mcB forilsde liberie, 
Hon enfant, mQa hinue qui pancbe, 
Fuir mt compagns au leiat li bcsu, 
Au pigiw Ga, ftu doai viMge ! . ■ • ■ 
Qu'il rejoigne kuI, (u rivage, 
S* case qui loarche lur I'eau! 

San grand moode eil, dJI-on , plus loin que ce^ 
[tavanet, 
II faut pauer ce fleuve, ei puis cei longid^ierts, 
Et cu men, etcei boialout parit de lianei, 

Etd'aulresboisel d'aulr«9 men. 
Ah 1 j'aurai] dit : Pars seul, ni'e&t-il fallu lui rendre 
Ses prjsens, ses conteaui d'acier £d el caupam, 
Ses Bonaettesau chani siclairqu'il aeinble entendre 
Les ^aiJlesde nos lerpeoi. 

CooiiDe daa nids d'oiaeaax,notibrii matrragileg: 
II dit tea sieoa brillans, avec dea mura ^paia ; 
Hais je aaii qn'aa-deaeaa de cbs cases dea Tiltea 

On loit s'^lerer dea palaia. 
Nons rcconvroDs nos toiu de joacs qn'on ootrelace; 
De paille de mail, da brancbes de gommieri; 
Mais ils soot loua jgaux, el rien nc lea ddpaate 
Que leifeuilica de ooa palmtcrg. 
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Lean ti^ei ioDl, dit-il, d«i chsiiei nloal^; 
Moi, j'aime Diieui, itqcidsi biclwiet mea dardi, 
Conqu£rir,pDuria'i£aeoir,qaelqueipe«ui ucbeUei 

De [igr^ rooges, de jaguars. 
11 pvle de miroin qui doubleni le Tiugo ; 
Vtoa miroir, c'eat le{len<re;iletl grand, Musappitu, 
Sim CDtonrigQ d'or i >0Q cadra Mt no I'nage 
De noDUgnc* el de forils. 

U-baj, ana pendula, oik raiguilte a'aTance, 
Karque ioitanl par i'dsIbqI chaque jour qui I'enratt; 
lei aonsmeidniiulargenientreiittence 

Par le nwlin el par la Duil. 
Tout le luxe moMjuin de m riche demeure. 
Ja le m£priM, moi. Toici, dan* ce ciel bleu, 
Moire p«ndnla i dou), ce beau loleil, o& [*baare 

Se lit BUT an cadran de feu. 

Dam an aombra careau, dim oa tonbeiu iapert«, 
Soua dea pierrea il dit qa'ilifonl Keller tears mortal; 
Hos pirai aoDi iei couch^ loua no peud'herbe; 

Nai maTbra ne pise i teur corpa. 
Sur le limple gaioo, ud palmier qui I'jtive, 
Honumeiit da d£aert, ae dre*M au-deuaa d'eui. 
Fail *iire leur poutsiire, et la preud duaa aa aiva, 
Paia la fail tnoDler vera lea cieai. 

SeadieasreaiaMcacbiaiinaiaoeuxdeniM aavanei 
SoDl lea aairei d'en banl, c'cat le aoleil qui luii. 
Touilea Boirsjeluidia : •TieasmArir ooabanaaea, 

• Aa gejarier mapeod* ion frail; 
> RfchaufEe loal moa c«rpa par U tire (aiuiere ; 
• laania lea verta maia qoe doub te coaGons. • 
El chaque jour it lient rdpondre i ma priire 
Aiec sa flamme el aea raf qui. 

Noua adoroaa la lane et I'dtoile brilkole. 
Noua n'avona que dea diem de lumi^ et do feut ; 
Nouilearparloasauboia.priadc roiteaaquichanie, 

Et loua leg palmiaiea ombreui. 
Le blaoc tooIuI ici faire an lomple de pierrc, 
Haie noua nTooi briad son temple et aon autel. 
Nona, aouB dot inara toAi& enlermer la prUre 
Qui ne peal pioa loler au Ciel ! 

II a'en (a, rhonuue i la peaa blanche ; 
OhI qa'ilparW!.. Aluilacit^, 
A OKii mea boja de libertd , 
MoQ oufenl , mon banac qui penche , 
Et ma compigne au teiut li bean , 
An pagM Gn, aa doux tisage ! 
Qu'il rtjoigno aeuJ, au rirage, 
Sa catc qui marcbe aur I'eau ! 

H"* Auia StGAUa. 



De leb lera, one podaie mm ricbi 
a'oDtbeaoiQ ni de eoauMoUlrea, nid'^iogea; qui 
pourrail eaefletnapaarecoaaallTadaBacetlepiAcc 
que nouB cmpraalona au rccaeil que madame Anaii 
Sdgalaa Tient de publier aoua ce titre si otodeite : 
LsaOiiuDxsapiasicsT qui poorrait, disona-noaf. 
ne pas reconnattre una loache aussi pure qne d£* 
licaie, uae cbateor de aljle qui n'arrim qu'au sen- 
timcnl el jamaia A i'emphaae. 

Madame S£gala« terit comme elte parie , ramme 
eilepeaan; «et taUeaux aont juaies, parce qu'ilaue 
soni Jamaia eiagdr^a ; auaai dira-t-oa en lea parcoe- 
rani plu* d'nne foil : C'eal magniSqae comoie li 
nature, c'eat beaucommela verite. 



Htvut in ^rdlris. 

—ITne pi^ce de M. MerviUe est toujours 
une de ces bonnes fortunes qui n'arment 
que trop rarementi) nOH Ih^AtreSj si riches 
quant au nombre des ouvrages, si pauvrcs 
par leur roirite. 

Dans le Marichal de I'Empire, comme 
dans la Familte GUntt , M. Merrille n'a 
eu qu'une pena^e, mis en Evidence qu*une 
seule id^ ; c'est, ainsi qu'il I'a dit lui- 
mCme, qu'il fallait iclairer tes esprits , 
calmer tes passions ; cetlc morale pure, et 
dif^De lout ci la fois d'un excellent citoyen 
ct d'un faomme de g€nie , ne pouvatt £tre 
mal accueillie dn public , surtout quand 
une telle le^n avait poor appui tout i'en- 
touraged'une action rorte,biencoinbin<e, 
et que des caract^res profondAnent sentis 
achevaient d'en foire ressortir loute la 
puret^. 

Ualheuretisemeat , H. MerriUe a'a pas 
trouvd dans toua les acteun ub sils et un 
taleat capables de le secooder. 

Hademouelle Dupont , si bonne sou- 
brette quelqueEoiSfbien qu'elle n'ait jamais 
pu entrer en rivalit^ avec mademoiselle 
Demerson, esttrtefaibleea grande dame, 
ProvostgAtetoutee qu'il toucba; et,fBut-iL 
le dire, Samaoa Iiu-m£me , Saauoo, I**''' 
faut consid^rer comme ua homme d'e^trit 
et comme un excellent com^dien, Samson 
nous a pourUnt foumi la trisle presve que 
noB acleurs, bonsou mauvaii qu'itft soieni. 
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mettent en oubli les sages conseils de 
Talma el negligent I'rituda du costome! ... 
Comme si an spectacle il ne faltait pas la- 
tisfaire les yenx arant I'esprit , comme si 
la Tiiril^ tb^fttrale ne ddpendait pas tota- 
lemeut de cetle stride obserration du 
costume et des decors 7 

— On s'occupe beaucoup an theatre Ita- 
lien d'un oprira nouTeau. 

— Grice k laadame Damoreaa, VAmbas- 
sadrice obtient un succSs do vogae k I'O- 
ptfra-Comique. 

— Od r<p61e arec activity la Chevaliire 
d'Eoit au Vaudeville. 

— Madame Jenny-Verprf va rcd^buter 
aux Vari^tds , dans une pi^ce ayant pour 
litre Henriette Wilson, et pourtant celle 
aclrice a iinnom et du talent... Ne serait- 
cc pas le cas de s'dcrier arec FrM^rick : 
FatalUe.'... 

— On dit que le nouTean directeur du 
th£ftb« d« rOdfon k I'intention de donner 
des concerts, ViXit prochain, dans le jardin 
du Luxembourg; tel dtait aussi le projet 
deM. Lem^tbeyer,&qui cette m£me direc- 
tion avait ^t^, dit-on, long-temps promise. 

— Nous ne par lerOns pas des a propat 
reprtisrntdsBTeo plusou moins de bonheur 
sur nos theatres secoodaires, il en est des 
pieces faites pour le jour de Ten comme 
de I'tiloge de S. Louis, aprds aroir tout dit 
on se Ttpile. Nous ne signalerons done, 
comme ayant ofTert an public, sinon des 
scenes neuves,duBiolnsdflsd^tailspiquans 
et quelques couplets spiritueb, que Paris 
ctCoiutantinoplejAjxyaMdeTUle ;l836danj 
la Luae, d« I'Ambigu. et 1837 dans lei 
JVuages, du Gyinnase des Enfant. 

— IjegrandtbMtre deSaint*Pdtersboiirg, 
qui vieut d'etre restaur^ , a 616 Inangur^ 
Ie9 ddcembre par la premiere represen- 
tation d'un optfra russe , musique de 
M. Glinka, paroles de M. le baron Rosen, 
Cette representation, que rerapercur,l'im- 
p4ratrice,le grand-due hdritier, la grande- 
duchesse Hfl^ne et les autres grande-du- 
chesses ont honor^es de lenr presence , a 
oFfert un spectacle aussi magniBque qu'im- 
posant. Le caract^re nationalde la musique 
et lea sentiroenspatriotiqnesrepandns dans 
tout le cours de la pitee ont excitd au plus 



haul degri rentfaousiasme du public. 
L'auteur de la musique , appeU aprfa la 
chute du rideau , a 616 convert d'applan- 
dissemens. 



tkvietis. 



,*, II n fail en ce moment in HtTrs nne im- 
meaae exponslion de pommet do lerre ponr I' An. 
gleterro. Lcnr prii eit pretque doolilj depuii un 

.*, L'^nonne lillrul de Wiunezeela, dtade ean- 
londeCauel (Nord) adljd^raciudparnnoaragia; 
ta circonr^rence de Ml arbre, qui a vu ptaiiean 
Biiclm , ^laiL do 36 piedi. Silui au milieu da U 
place , MS rameaui touflns domiaaienl et lea D«i- 
■oniel I'iglitD, el looa lea arbrei voitins. Lu ha- 
biUTK de ce lillage avateat , pour ce moDstrueuz 
Hgilid, la tabme vioiiuion qu'aillenn on a pour 
un aniiqae ntonumeDl, cheM'teavre de I'Age le pins 

.*, Le Thni.SiiN annonce d'une nnni^ poMiive 
que reagagement de H'l* Taglionl au thdiiM de 
Dmrj-Latie est troo ifTaire ddtiniiiTemenl conclue 
avec le diroctear , H. Btodd. Celle danMQte le 
montrera i ce ih^ltra peodaot let moia de mai , de 
jniD el juillet , el die ■ 6ti engagie t das condi- 
tiooi leiles , quelle loucbera , pour ee> ln»i noil , 
la aomine inorme de B.OOO livrea steri. (1110,000 f.) 
A I'expiralioa de cet engagenieDt , lin* Taglionf ae 
propoie de pircoarir lei principilea villei d'An- 
glelerra et d'lrlinde , lelles que Manchester, Blr- 
mingbam et Itablin ; elle aerendra deli enRussie, 
et apr^ avoir encbanti les hibilins de Hoacoa et 
deSainl-PAlersbonrg, rile a'smbarquen ponrrAtDJ- 

/, La d^pouitle mortelle de Mme Halibran eat 
arrive d'Antcrs k son ch&teau i Ixellea. 

,*, On iTail annoocd , dans le village de Horas- 
tel , la nort de H. Carnia, ex-percepleur, vieiltard 
de qustre-vingi deui an»; d^ji lei Tipg|.qualre 
heurea pour le d^lai n^ceitaire avant renierreaaenl 
^laient ^couli^s, la cloche lonnait pour lea fan^- 
railles, el le monuibier conrectionnail le dernier 
vfiemenl da ddtuni, lorsqn'an moment ou on le 
netiail dans le linceul , celai qu'on croyaii mort te 
i^vcille et <e met i se d^altre dani let langes 
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dont on I'aTiit eaieloppi; i1 dMUsnda i bolre. On 
fat d'*bord dhaji. Puii da 1* frajrear on puaa 
bienlAt i Ii joie, el Is peiit-Bli da nouTeau Laxire 
alia aa cabaret *oisin d^penger avec d«* ami* I'ar- 
gem qai devail tiro aai fandrajllei de son aieul. 
Ce fait eii une aoatelle preoTfl du danger des in- 
hamaliont pricipitjes; ildoit pi^munir de pins en 
plus coDtre celte cootmnt, rjai peal avoir de aj de- 
plorable! r£ialtal8. 

,*, ABoDGD.lllIeTbomerel, ftgdedel9aiis,(oaa- 
Tiialtreue dioi la peoiioii de MIleGrimpd, TJanl d'j 
itreTiciime d'ooe imprudence. Celte jeuoepenoane 
ajani vouln atliaer un fojer de chirbon de terre 
ptacd dani la chemiode, a eolflid la balaslrade qui 
defend I'approcbe da fea aux ^Mte«. Pais an ma- 
menl de 1* remeltra an place , s'dlant retonrn^e 
pour parter ) quelqn'an, le feu prit i m robe. Ex 
uo inatant, elle eit ealoarte par lea BamiDB* ; elle 
I'eEfraie el fait la prdience de looa ceoi qui eaeseat 
pa la aecoarir, elle tombe enSo Ban* conaaiuance 
sur le carrd du troisiime il»g«. Quaod od arrira 
pria d'elle, lea Bammes renTi'ronnaienl de toutet 
parla. Toal lecaara fat ioulile ; elle £tail morte. 

,*, H. Jackmao, de Serenoaka, dani le comtd de 
Kent, a pour BTOcat un dea plua KQomtaJ* de )■ 
capitale de I'Angleierre , el il I'a emploji fori loog- 
Icmpa D'ajaot qu'i «e louer do son activity et de 
la parFaiie conoataaaDce dea ifTaires. Panni quel- 
qaea originality qui diatiagoent le caractire de cet 
faomme de toi, il a celle de se faire long-lemp* prier 
avant que de doaner soa compte, el ce oa ful paa 
Mna peine que M. Jackmao parTint enfio i oblenir 
de lui le detail de* fraia et honorairei qn'il UTail 
In) devair. Haia il Irouva , i aa grande aarprtae, 
qoe le total eicMail conaidirablenwnl le chtflie 
qu'il a'ilaii imaging. Mn de se coD*aincre ponr- 
lant de rexactitude de eel intdretaant document , 
H. Jackman a'en alta faire tiaile i ton cher aTOCal, 
« loi propoaa de le v^riGer enaenble article par 
article, ce i qaoi celai-ci conaentit Tolontien coouDe 
chote Ir^-juale et tr^raiaooaable. Toul alia biea 
pendant In premiere colonne , puia arriv^ k un 
certain article ainai conpu : Courw i I'hftiel Talbot, 
Soulbwork ,13 a. 3 d. ; fiacre , 3 ab. . Ab 1 dit 
H. Jackman, ceci est uue erreur, je n'ai Jamaia de 
mtyieili i cet b6iel, et je ne connaia TnEnte qui 
qoe ce aoit dana ce fanbourg. — M 
di( TaTOcal iraaquiltement, je le saia, ce quo 



dilea eat ptrfaitement «rai, tooa n'jtoi jamaii 
and, el ce n'a paa M poor vooa j joindn que J'ai 
fail eelte courae; maia bien pour y aller ebercber 
cetle dinde et cea aauriuons qne Toua ajei an la 
hunii de m^ufojer en cadeau aax fitea de Noil 
derniirei. 

,*, On admire maiaienael au Hatie dliialoiTe 
natarelle de Bruxelles dens oiteaax-moochei So- 
pba, dODt le plumage a le reSet dea plerreaprd- 



ARNOVCBS. 

— SoofTrir, qaandonpeui.iraided'anbabilepri- 
liclen.sediiliTrer d'aneinaapporlabledoalear;ioaf' 
frir el laitaer prendre i too TJtage loute la pilnr 
que le mal lui impoae , tonle I'eipresaion qu'j lil- 
lonneot de craellea angoiases ; Toili ee qn'aacuiw 
perao one raisonn able ne voudra aapporler qoaad, 
i I'aide d'nn baume prdcieni, on pent tr«imr na 
lerme i tant de aonffrancea. 

Quel eat ce baame lant de foia £proa*d! 

L'dliiir et la poudn de Tjilbot, rue dea Fillo- 
Saint- Thomaa n. 13. Mpbt chea H. Boalror, pi- 
aage dea Panoramaa, n. 13. 

— Voir, aTantrige,aa tile blancbir eatnnediaM 
ddsolanle pour une jeune femme ; et cepeoJini 
coaibiea d'rivdnemeng , de caaaea imprdraea pro- 
Mat faire blanchir le* chereufpreaqae aondaine- 

Quand lear Dombre o'eat paa Irop grand , dm 
main babile pent en faire diaparaltre lea *e>ligt> 
el rendra ) an front jeane et brau toot *o> prini- 
lif dclat i c'eat Ii ce que tail faire aiec ana mer- 
veilleuae deil^itd Ume Gonrii-i dpileoie, me FIudd, 
n. ]Q , prii de I'Op^a. 



ATXS 

Ifoas Doaa eo^reaaoa* d'annoncer A no* abonad 
de la Grande-Bretagne, que II** Baiin, brinide dt 
S. A. S. la ducbeaaa de Gloccater, et dont la maiioa, 
renamm^iaijaitestitrei, TduoitaYec tantdegoli 
el de diacernemenl ce qoe Paria ofbe da plua gra- 
ciens et de plua ^l^aat en mode* el en nouTeaut^ 
ci-detant Ne«-Bond-Slreet , vient de iran^rtar 
aea magaalng 30 Lower- Brook - Streot Grofweaor- 
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BUREAUX, RUE BICHELIEU, N 6 9, 

en Bice la KblioUi^iie du Rtd. 

LES COIFFtiRBS SONT DS HH. NARDIN, UARITOK, CROISAT ET HAILLT. 



SOHMAISE. 

Eiplication dea gravDres. — Bntin de la Mode. — 
Bab et Soirtes. — Salnn de 1887, — Gandrini. 
-•-■Tbttlree, — VaritUa. 



S'il est uae chose fatiguante pour le ta- 
lent, c'est d'etre force des'exercerdansun 
cercle relreci et de faire mal gre boD gri 
delabanalite. G'estpourtani lice qui arri- 
Te pour tout ce (|ui offre quelques rapports 
plus ou molDs direcif, arec (out ce qui 
tient rigoureusemenl aux usages uniVer- 
seUemenl re^ns, anx habitudes yulgaire- 
meat coDHcr^es. C'est ainsi que pour un 
pofete , il n'est rien deplus p^niblei faire 
qoedes couplets de fftteetqa'iln'estegale- 
meol lien qiu mette pltw ii I'etroit la flexi- 
ble iiBaginatioD d'one couturiiire, comme 
un coBluiAe de marine... 

flabilei Taincre les obstacles, H" Se- 
dllle, vient de composer un module tpui 
nouTBBDi Sortunt des sentien batlus, et 
meltant sans management de cdie les luls, 
les gaiGS, les broderies et le decollete or- 
dinaire, c'est en ^toffe pleine, c'est en sa- 
tin qu'est la robe dopt nous donnons le 
niodele; le corsage hardimeni d^isiue, eU • 



dispone k h Jeamt* d'Alhrtt, une corde- 
liJ:re est flxce au bas du busc, lesmanches 
ajuittees, sont ornees de biais fronc^s. La 
jupe forme la tralni; nous iieparlerons que 
pourm^moire dncygne, ajoiite auxoroe- 
mensetqui, etantd'un goQttris distingu6^ 
maintenantqac la saison est encore froide 
et nebuleuse, pourra Stre facilement rcm- 
place plus tard, par des oruemens d'un 
genre different. 

On remarquera que les mancbes de la 
robe de Palmare Torment une pctiie Clo- 
tilde i partir du coude et que la drapcrie 
du corsage n'est que maintenue, mais non 
resserree et bridee par le poignet qui sc 
trouve au miUcu. 

(Coiffure <U mariit.) Les cheveus sont 
attaches un peu bas et separes en quatre 
m^ches touruees autour d'autant dc rou- 
leaux de crin. La torsade la plus ^levee 
dcit etre faite la premiere; la mi^cbe de 
ofitegarntra la seconde; la troisifeme, et 
celte dedroite les deusautres. Le bout des 
cheveux tournant autour de la coiffure , la 
fermera. II faut faire d'abord les toulTes un 
peu tombantes ct fixer ensuite la guirlande 
de fleurs d'oranger. L'echarpe est ilrapee ct 
posec sur la torsadeeatre la tfite et les rou-' 
itix dela coiffure. 
{Deuxiime coiffure.) Ellc se compose 
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d'une goirlande et de deui loufles, qu'elle 
-couronnede chaque c6te. II est bun que 

€etle guirlande soiCplacee un peu de cAle. 

Trois coques Tariecs formeni le derrifere 
■dec^tte coiffure. 

La coupe de ce costume , I'u-plat qu'il 
doit oTOtr, dependent essentieltement de la 
'mani^re dant le buste est maintenu ; quel 
que soil d'ailleurs )e talent bien reconnu 
d'une couturiire , telle qne M~ Sedille, il 
est incontestable que ses meitleures modes 
ne produiraienl jamais I'effet desire sans 
leconcoun d'un corset artistementdessin^. 

Xes dcrniires fates de la Cour n'ont pas 
peu conlribue i faire adopter auz dames 
des corsets disposes arec autant d'art ijue 
de metbode ; la Reine, dont la uiise est lou- 
jours d'uD goQt parrait a donn£, pour I'im- 
portanle specialite des corsets, un esem- 
ple precieuz qui n'a pas ete perda et dont 
I'influence ne cessera point de se faire sen- 
liritlaiille. 

Aussi attentive il s'occuper des objets 
d'une utility r^elle qu'A I'aire un choix heu< 
reus entre lout ce que le luxe et la haute 
i'legance, peuvent offrir deplus'remarqua- 
blemeat beau, S. H. a doone cetle annee 
une nouTelle preuTe desa solUcitude pour 
les inventions vraiment utiles en adoptant 
les corsets Josselin, et cela, apris avoir 
reconnu le m6rite de leur confection elles 
nombreuiavantagesqu'ilspresentent.Nous 
ne pouvons considerer une si precieiise 
approbation que couimc du plus heureax 
augure pourM. Josselin; dejik plusieurs 
demandes imporlantes lui avaieot etc fai- 
tes par les cours d'Autriche , de Russie, 
de Naples, de Portugal etdu Brisil. Nul 
doute qu'avec d'aussi hauts patronages ces 
merveilleux corsets ne soieol bient6t a- 
dopt^s par tout ce qa'il y a de fatluon en 
Europe. 

Quelle femme ne s'empresserait pas de 
faire usage d'un corset qui offrp, en ouire 
d'une coupe vraiment artistique, I'im- 

* Rue de la Pail, 18, au premkr, et me du Pon- 
ceau, S, 



mense ftvantagede se laceretdesedelacer 
spontan£ment par la pression d'un ressoK 
qui, saasl'aidede personne, place ou en- 
Uvele corsAen motns'd'une seconde. 

A I'epoque oiU'inrveotionde U. Josselis 
commenpa 4 se faire connaitre dans le 
monde on avail cru devoir appelermacAiiu 
un appareii solide , mais tellement biea 
combine qii'il n'a ni lourdeur ni epaisseur. 
On a bient6t acquis la preureincentestable 
que cette machini, d'une combinaison fort 
simple, £tait susceptible 3e se traosporto' 
et de se raccomoder partout en cas d'acci- 
dent. 

Enfin, pourmetire les dames lpu(-a- 
fait k m^me d'apprecier ses corsets et de 
reconoaitre tous les avaotages qu'ils pre- 
sentent, U. Josselin les idenne A I'essai 
pendant huit ^ quince joun avec liberie de 
les rendre sens aucun frais, si I'usa^ o'en 
convenaitpas, comme il prcnd aussi Ven- 
gagemerd d'eutretenir 4 sa cbarge les cor- 
sets qu'il fournit. 

On voit qu'il est inrpossibte de presenter 
de meilleures garanlies et de joindre des 
proced6s plus delicals au m^rite d'inven- 
tions qui ne pourront qu'£lre micux ap- 
precipes de jour en jour. 

A cette importante specialite, H. Jns- 
sdinen a foint deuxautres, dontlesdamcs 
appr^cieront I'utilit^. Ce soot d'abord des 
Agraf*M hygiiAiqua, destinies k remplacer 
ces agrafes gressiires qui itreigDent la 
taille de nos iligantes. Avec celies-ci point 
de grace h la chaleur vous accable si vous 
sentei le besoin d'avoirle buste moins corn- 
prime tandis que sans deranger en rieit 
I'harmonie de ta toilette, une dame peut 
avec les agrafes hygiiniques de M. Josselin 
se desserrer ou serr«r sa taille, sans chan- 
ger de place , sans sortir du bal; ensuite 
U. Josselin a invente des bouctet A eylindrt 
pcur ceinture; elle sont disposies de telle 
sorte, qu'il sulBt d'appuyer le doigl sarune 
detente, pour serrer ou desserrer la cein- 
ture. 

Coiffures diverse*. 
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Nous BTODS cDcore des bals^ des reu- 
nioDS parees^ oA se moatreut les plus gra- 
cieuses faolaisiesr les plus riches Btours; 
mais c'est dijd lik un soleil qui s'^clipse; 
un flambeau projetant au loin un rayon de 
flamme auquel. succ^dera une grofionde 
nuit... C'est dommage, car pour ces ffites 
derniires, poti roes hu its de Taste etdeplai- 
sir, il n'j aura de comparable que celles 
de I'hirer prachain„. C'cst beaucoup at- 
tendre, aussi yeyez comme pour ces so- 
bsnnit^ qui touchent i^ leuc fin ^ nos artis- 
tes foot de puisaans effortst., Apris avoir 
beaucoup produit pendant toule la saison 
lis Teulent encore d^poser au pied du but 
unsouTenir, un gage qui plus tard leur 
servira de signe de reconnaissance et de 
point do depart; aussi. yojet si Haurice 
Beaurais n'a pas cre6 quelque cfaoae de 
Boureau pour ce chant du cy^ne ? Toyei; si 
pourl^srobeset lesmodesH'^'Oudot-Ikla- 
nuurj,Camille, Nogues, Brunei, Lcjaj, 
«t UU. Baudrant, Lemonnier, etc. n'ont 
pas appnrte le trihut de leur f^conde ima- 
gination ?.. II n'y a. pas J4isqu'ik madame 
Desloges , qui ne se soit crue dans 1' obliga- 
tion de faire quelque chose de nemarquable 
pour la fio de la soison en echafaudaot-des 
turbaus qui l-emporlent en elegance sur 
celui du Muphli da bourgeois gentilhom- 
ne et des chapeaux pluS' surcharges de gi- 
Eoflee que nele.'ootlesTieux donjons de la 
Tourraine... Uaison salt quelesmode^de 
M" Desloges soot toujours de bonnes plai- 
santeries ; cette dame est eolhousiasle dn 
systime de la ponderatiou. 

Pour faire suite aux fetes de I'hiTer^.on 
parte de matinees daJisantes. On sait que 
pour ces reunions coulcuses et totalement 
azceptionnelles les etoffes dt jour, sont 
preferies et que le blanc est presque genc- 
nalementadople pour les jeunespersonnes. 

Quant Bux toilettes de tille , elle se par- 
lagent pour le moment en deux genres bien 
distiiicts : costumes du bois et costumes 



des salons : la saison qui se maintiunl som> 
bre et piquante ne permet pour les pre- 
miers que des redingotes ouatees ou des 
douillettes-manteauxen satin de couleur 
foncee : les redingotes s'ourrent Tolontiers 
sur le cdt^; la douillette-manleau est ac- 
compagn^e d'un colleten pareil, tombant 
plusbas que lataitle; sur le tout un petit 
coUet carr6 en yelours. 

Joignei ice costume, un chapeau de 
Tettiurs epingle, h. large et Taste passe o»- 
nee d'une louffe de petitcs plumes et des 
bi'odequins de satin noir et la toilette sera 
d'mie grande elegance. 

Les schals de velours de Gagcltn , avec 
bordure de martre ou d'hermine , Ics man- 
chons et en general toutes les fourrures 
soot encore de mise pour arriver au bois 
en Toiture,els'y prootener dansleseoatre- 
allees. 

— Pour le salon, la mise est plus lege- 
re, elle tient le milfeu entre un frais ne- 
glig^ d^nterieur et une toitbtte de soiree 
iutime. Ainsi, l^s boonets remplacent to- 
lontjers les chapeaux; le cachemire auo- 
c^de au manleau, les etoffes d'une teinte 
plus claire, plus printani^re et d'un tissn 
plus leger soul gioeralemcnt adtaiises. 

— Lb premiire representation de Stra- 
iklla oK^aitj comme on dit en langage de 
theatre , la plus belle chambree ; un double 
molif arait altire k cette solennit^ toute la 
fashion At Paris. Fils de I'^diteup des iBUTres 
de Rossini et s'elanpant courageusetnent 
SIM-, Voc^an du Crand-Op^ra, I'auleur des 
Paroles fesaitsesprcmieresarmes luoi>des 
hommes d'un talent eprour^i ont echoue. . . 
Aussiinlrepide, I'Buteurdelamusiquequit- 
tait I'indulgent piano de salon pour pren- 
dre place lA 0(1 nos plus grands composi- 
teurs trou vent leur apogee, cueillent des 
palates sans pareilles el ces lauricrs doiit 
plus tard I'lnstitut ducore Icurs habits... 
Voili bieu de I'audace peut-etre, mais, 
nous qui avoDS parcouru aussi une partic 
de cette rapide arene, nous ne pouvons- 
qu'applaudir ii une temeiite qjii prouve Uu 
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courage et donne souTcnt essort au ta- 
lent. 

II Taut croire qur dou> sommes asMi 
heureux pour que nos plus jolies femmes 
se soieut trouv^es de notre aris , ear t 
aTOiiS reconnu i celte represenlation pres- 
que toutes les dames que nous avioas rues 
, aui baU de la Coiir et k ceux de I'ambas- 
sade d'Aogleterre. 

hi , patconsequent nous avODS retrouve 
ces Berlbes qui siiseal louioars, ces turbaos 
dedenletleet d'ADgleterrequeronregrette 
■Ae oe pas aroir adoptes dhi le commeoce- 
ment do rhWer. Et ces autres turbans d'uu 
plus grand effet eocore paree qu'ils gont en 
'denteUed'or,eDtul d'argeat;ilyaU lout 
ik la foia recherche, bon goOt, splendeur, 
.en un mot on j reconnait les mailles Mgh- 
res etbrillanles cries par Tiolardjetlaforine 
gracieusc, puie et artistique de Maurice 
.Beauvais ; on a encore vu & ce spectacle , 
.des toques de velours, des b^retsbasques i 
longuestorsadesponceauetdeschaperousa 
A la Marguerite deBourgogneaTec unrang 
de perles eu deasous. 



L'hAlel Castellane aenGnouTertsespor- 
tcs, et I'inauguration de son tbeStre a eu 
lieu le mercredi de la semaine derni^re. 

Pour cette fois cc n'cst plus dans un 
falon qu'on joue la comedie; c'est dans 
une salle de spectacle ayant parterre , ga- 
Icries, lustre, rampe et rideau. La salle 
dc I'ann^e dernij;re est de*enue le foyer. 
Ony arriia par une galerie tapissee decu- 
rioaitea £gjptiennes. 

La representation ae composait de la 
Querantaint, (e JeaiuMari tl U Retourd'aa 
eroiti. M" la duchesse d'Abranlis direclri- 
rt de I'une dea deux troupes qui allernent 
surce theatre, s'est parfaitement acquitt£e 
du rfilc de U" de Beaurort et de celui de 
Rosamonde; d'autres personnes apparte- 
nant i, la hauteaociete onl, comme I'annie 
dprnit'rc , Tail assaut de finesse ct de talent. 



, pour les repreiientalions 
suiTantes, une pitce de M. Vanderburck , 
rex-fournisseur du tbf^atredeU. Comte... 
II ne s'agitpourtant de rien naoins que d'un 
ouTrage destioi d'abord ou mfinie repn , il 
y abien long-temps & la Cnm^die-Fran- 
paise. .. Si les transitions ne sontpas toujoure 
brusqueSi comme on le Toit, durant no- 
ire ipoque , elle n'en sont paa ihoins fort 
fiinguli^res. 

Point n'est besoin d'ajonter que tout ce 
que Paris comple de persnnnes de baut 
rang, de joUea femmes et dc brillans ca- 
Taliers , sVtait riunt h I'hOtel Castellane; 
aussi f arait-il foule, aussi ne fut-ce qu'»- 
Tcc quelque peine que Icmaltrede la nrai- 
son parrint iV trouver lui-mEme une petite 
pl.c.!.. 



Le bal annonc^ comme deTant ttoir 
Hen i I'hfitel de U. W.... le{eudi delami- 
carfime, n'a paa itk remia. Une aoeUti tii- 
gante et cholsie s'est empreti^e de s'f ren- 
dre , et Ton con^lait au nombre des ioti- 
tes, lea aouimitis du grand monde. Ce bal 
etait costumi; dirers quadrillea araieot 
el^ compose de longues main ; c'eit ainii 
qu'onenremarquaitundePoalilloDBdeLon- 
jumeai), tons en velonrs bleo oi«I, et la 
danfies en Catkirint, ud autre qHadrille 
etait forme de Gardea-Franpaiies, ud troi- 
sifeme dans lequel flguraient tea UH. Tcr- 
naux, ne comptait que des Louis XIII. II 
serait difficile d'^numerer ensuite tons les 
costumes qui ont ^h rtmattfats dana celte 
reunion aussi briliante que Terilablement 
artistique , nous sommea done forc^ de 
n'en citer que quelqaes-una en toute bdte. 
C'est ainsi que nous mentionnerons le 
Benri VIII, que U. BenghamportaitaTeo 
une grande distinction. LeSlergUffcovkTie 
Benri III) de U. E.... secretaire de I'uoe 
des premiires ambaasades. Les Baffinit 
d'uno rigourense exactitude, port^s par 
BIH. de M."* Un Louia XI* d'une virile 
qui reTeillait pliia d'un sourenir. 

Les panires des daaies offraicot plus dt 
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tariute encore , uepenttant il y acii un qua- 
drille de Napolitaines ; les Louis XIII, l«s 
Lonis XV ctaient en grand nombre. On 
remarqriait surtout la belle Mme de U*** 
vn Lavalitre, ce coBtnme «tail d'un goQt 
et d'une purele de dessein tont ii fait hislo- 
nque, la coiffure sliarmoniait parfaile- 
nient aveo le reste du coslume etelait or> 
n6e de flenn et de diamans. 

Hme Sch... aratt prit la robe des fllles 
dela Grice moderne... Ce costume odmet 
tout le luxe orientol ; Hme la Baronne Du- 
prat s'elait altach^e a rappeler la robe de 
cour et les ornetneDS que Ton portait sux 
graadsjeurs du rigne de Louis XV, Ume 
C... arait emprunti sa partire i la mSme 
epoqae , inais »a fille pwlait un costume 
tout de rantaisie en crCpe blanc brode en 
plumes de CO nleur, surun dessous de satin 
blanc. 

Au milieu de tont ce monde represen- 
taot brillaminent tons lespeuples et faisant 
rerivretoateslesipoquei', apparaissait^a- 
cieuz, obUfteant, empresse aupr^s de cha- 
con, altentif k donner des ordres, un homme 
portant un costume etranger; pour cette. 
Ibis fiabin, qui avait compost btcg le ^Qt 
iclair^ qu'on hii connail, presque loutes 
les parures, n'avait pas eu k s'occuper de 
celui-ci; il avail eteapporte d'un pays fort 
Moifine que nos erudits d'autrerois conai- 
flcraieot comnie formant antipodc aveu la 



C'est, pour le moment, nne grande af- 
faire quele salon. Do la sorte, une heuroise 
diTeriJon sera faite aux exigeaoces du ca- 
rfime et qux fcifoles souTenirs du carnaval. 

Comme an le pense bien, I'exposition 
offre , Belon I'usage, une biiarre reunion dc 
grandes peintures et de pocbades lillipu- 
tiennes, de litbographies i, grands ramages, 
et d'aquarelles sans nombre ; mais ce qui 
e.st universe], ce qui domine tout, c'est le 
cadre dore... Le cadre c9t arrive i son apo- 



gee, et les auieurs du livret, ont manque 
ouTertement et bmtalement au eifccle, ainsi 
qn'Jk la corporation lout enliire de} do- 
renrs, en n'inscrivant pas les noms, adres- 
ses, et n" de» rasdits. 

Apris cette petite vell^it^ de cansticite 
feailletoniste,el laissant bien viledecAte le 
cadre, sa valeur intrins^que, et I'etrange 
abus qu'on en fait, nous dirons que I'ex^ 
position de cette annee a'est onverle sous 
de plus beureux auspices que I'an dernier. 

Le genre bibliqne 7 domine , cela doit 
Sire , et puisqu'il faut que chaque ^oque 
impose aux-beaux arts comnie anx moin- 
dre objcts le cachet qui lui est propre, nous 
aimona tout enUnt voir nos poinlres tra- 
diiire sur la loile les po£tiqnes fictions de 
la Geuise et les sublimes v^rilesde I'Evan- 
gile, que de trouver leurs pinceaux teints 
de sang, t:t leurs pages admirablement hi- 
densesde carnage etde batailles. KoaBien- 
tuns bien qu'ici troureraient place de han- 
ti's considerations sur I'applicalion dc ce 
mSroe geore religieux et biblique; nous 
jiourrions soulever les plus graves ques- 
lioDs, et demander aux artistes s'ils ont 
tous bien reflichi anx bornes oit deTBienl 
s'arretur la fiction , leur rappeler que la 
saine morale et la haute philosopbie sont 
et doivent toujours 6tre lea inseparables 
guides, les vivifians iclaireurs des beaux- 
arts, et que cenx-ci manqiient it enx-mfi- 
mes, aux contemporains comme aux ge- 
nerations futures, lorsqu'u I'aide de tous 
levn prestiges, ils consolident, ils sanc- 
tionnent par le fait des erremens bux, 
d'absurdes pr^juges et des croyances aussi 
peu conformes i la raison qu'ii un cnlte 

Uais ces bautes considerations nous en- 
traineraient trop loin et se trouveraient 
mSmecn debors de tu speciaUte de notre 
journal. Nous n'en coosignons ici le som- 
maire queconune memoire, nous reservant 
ensuite de Iraiter A fond cclte questjon, 
dans une feuille coosacree ddes discussions 
d'un genre plus s^rieux. 

Revenons done bien vite au salon ; mat' 
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gr^notredesirdeuete visiter qu'iklacourse, 
force nous est de marcher leatemeat; car 
line nuee de femmes, plus jolies les unes 
que les autre? , nous barre le passage ; car 
sous ces capotes de satin . sous ces chapeaox 
de velours, nous apperfevous des Tisages 
si riaiits et si frais, que le doute s'cmpare Jk 
I'instant de nous, et qu'il nous arrire de 
iie plus croire auz folles nujts du carnaval , 
puisque des traits si delioats n'en portent 
aucone empreinte; alors, nos regards se 
portent sur ces loiles, oA respirent des tS- 
les d'anges et de jeunes fitmmes douoes et 
cousotanles... II est bien oaturct qu'akirs 
onus Irouvions des points de comparaison ; 
nous croyons etre entre te module et Ic 
lableau- 

C'est uae belle page que ce ChrUt eomo- 
lant let mUirei /lumaiius. .' tl ; a une haute 
pensee dans cette targe et suave composi- 
tion de H. Arry Scheffur. Li, tout souffre, 
tout est suppliant, toutgemit, tout esptre... 
Car si I'esdave encore meurti de ses chaE- 
neSj si le nigre que rindolents Europe 
n'ose ou He sail pas encore affranchir, si 
la douleur maternelle qui pleure auz ge- 
nouz du Christ, si la jeune misire qui Ten- 
lace de se) bras , si le poete persecute, et si 
enfin toutes les misires restent iuunobiles 
et silencieuses, si un vague ra/oit d'espoir 
se glisse sous leurs paupt^res huraides,c'est 
qu'elles lisent, c'est qu'on voit en cEEet 
brjller sur le front de rhomme selon Dieu, 
la consolation celeste, c'est que des livres 
toujours pures du plulosophedela Judie, 
Tontsortir des paroles dont tous les sitcles 
reteutiront, 

Une autre teurre toute poetique quoique 
d'un ordre moins ^lev^, mais qui n'en mk~ 
rite pas moins une mention excepIioBuelle, 
c'est la belle Damndi, de M. Eugene Goyet^ 
I'auteur a eu I'heureuse idee de renoncefj 
pour representer une episode dit jugement 
dernier, aux flammes, auz feuz d'artiSce, 
et en un mot k tout I'attirail vraiment in- 
lernal et inquisitional que les peintres des 
sifecles passes empruntiient aux bourreaux 
et iHix familiers d'alors. C'est un supplice 



msralquieHifflflige h. \a,DaMnie... Etquel 
supplke, grand Dieul.. On la separe A^ 
sou enfant I,. DcjA en proie an demon, elle 
secramponne k la terrc pour jeler un der- 
nier regard k cet enfant si beau , si ver- 
meil.. . Oh! lui aussi doit soufTrir, cor uae 
inletligeDCe au-dessus de sou Sge brille 
dans ses yeuz, car il tend, les bras a sa 
mere ^ploree, lout son corps secrispe, ct 
semble Touloir reai^ter k I'ange qui I'etreint 
et remportedansleCielt.. Obi H.Gojret, 
avei-vous bien reUtchi P.. VousToulei qu'il 
soit heureux cet enfant, rendes-lui done 
sa mtrei Dieu est trop boo- pour ne pas 
pardonner k I'uue en faveue de I'autre. 

Forces d'abregernos citations , dqus n« 
parlerons pas d'auim tableaux du m&me 
genre et d'une execution geniralement 
heureuse; neanmoins, nous ne pouvons 
nous empScher de citer /e Christ au Mont 
dcs Olhieri, de M- Bertin; ce tableau sort 
totalement du sentier batlu.par la ptcsque 
generalile des artistes ;ici la. composition 
estoriginale,reTeuae, pitloresqueauplus 
haul degri. 

C'csLencoEe la.noble Ggurede Jesus,que 
nous relrouvons dans la Hagdelaine de HL 
l.alil. Qu'elle est belle et surtout qu'elie 
est vraie cetie femme !.. ses longs cheTcos 
sent en desordre, son sein.est meurlri, ses 
yeuz pleinsde larmes. .. repentante et pros- 
tifroee,elleessuie lespiedsdu reg^nerateur 
derhumamt£...Ohl cette femme, sabeaute 
aura trahi sa vertu, sa pudeur se sera se- 
chee sousle souffle derorantdcla flattcric; 
entraio^e, ^nivree, pU]t«t que vraimenb 
criminelle, ellc aura c6de par faiblesse pla- 
tat que par corruption ; on peut iui repro- 
cfaer de trop longs egaremens, mais si Iv 
vice avait bien reellement corrode son am« 
et Betri son o<eur, le repentir ne lui serait 
mtme plus possible. 

{La-sailt i.la ptoc/iaiiu Uvraisom.), 
K.C. 
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OAHIHUin I£ Hoat. 

— Jea nes flUes du NJolo , poarquoi tous 
balez-Tous de rassembler yos troupeaus 
epars sur la coliae ? Pourquoi les ramenei- 
V0U9 daas la valine avant le oouuher du so- 
Icil, en jetant derriere tous des regards 
pteins d'^pouvaote? 

— Vieille Maria , n'aTeK-T0U3 pas en- 
tendu le p&tre Belino pronoDcer le nom de 
Gandrini le noir? Ila paru, dit-on, dans 
la montagne ,'i la tSte de sa bande formi- 
dable, et cede nouvelle nous a glacees d'ef- 
froi. 

— Jeunes filles , pourquoi le nom de 
Candrioi le noir est-il pour tous un objet 
deterreur? Jamais il oe viot «u ennemi 
daos nospaisibles contr^es; jamais son ap- 
parition parmi nous ne fut le signal d'un 
malheur 

Quelquefois mSme on I'a tu Irompcr 
la surTeillance des sbires et braver tous les 
dangers pour venir dans les villages porter 
des secours a quetques malheureux mines 
par I'incendie ou par la chute de I'aTalan- 
cbe. 

Jeuues filles; tos craintee sont denuees 
de fondemeut; Gandrioi le noir n'est pas 
u nbrigand. Sous le poids d'uoe iojuste sen- 
tence, il a do mettre en sdrete sa tfSte pro- 
mise auglairedu bourreau; mais ses mains 
sont pures du sang innocent; il a'emploie 
la force que pourrepousser la force et pour 
»G defendre contre les embQcbes de ses 

Si mesdiscours ne tous persuadent pas, 
Tenei ce soir i la Teillee tous grouper au- 
tour de mon rouet. Mon flge me donne des 
droits A Totre confiance; je tous conlerai 
lliistoire toule recenle de la jeune Volohe, 
etpeut-(tre mon recit detrulra-t-il la ter- 
reur que tous inspire le nom de Gandriui 
)e noir. 

Aiasi parfa la Tieille Maria : chacun dans 
le canton I'ecoulait comme un oracle; et 
le soir -i la Teillee , apris que les troupeauz 
eureot ^le renferm^s dans Triable, louto 
U jeunesse docile AsaTOiz Tint se grouper 



autonr de son ronet pour entendre l*his- 
toire de Volob^, qu'elle conta en ce* ter- 
mes. 

• A dii-buit SDS, Volohe etait la mer- 
Teille des bords do Liamone. Ses cheveux 
etaienlnoirscomme t'ebiDe,seHjeuzbleus 
commel'aiur du firmament, sea dents blan • 
ches comme I' email, sa faille droite et bod- 
ple comme le jonc qui croit dans les ma- 
rais. 

II n'd^tait bruit dans le canton que de la 
belle Volob4 ; on disait mGme qu'un ch3- 
telain des enTirons, le farouche baron de 
Vico , en etait doTenu amoureux ; mais tous 
oes propos flatlaient peu les oreilles do Vo- 
lohe , parce qu'elle aimait son SaDc6 Lu- 
doTic, auquel ses parens devaient I'unir i\ 
la moissoD prochaine. 

A cette ^poque, on repnt )a nouTelle 
que Gandrini le noir sTait paru avec sa 
troupe non loin de Vico. Uislors, I'alarmc 
fut dans les families, et Von difendit aux 
jeunes filles de jamais t'eloigner scules du 
Tillage, aux approcbes de )a nuh. 

Un soir cependant, Voloh^, plong^ 
dans une rErerie profonde , porta ses pas 
jusqu'au boiB de Vico; elle pensait i son 
Ganc6,etla recommandationde sea parens 
ne rcTint ^ son esprit que lorsque les epais- 
sesten^bresquil'enTironnaientl'eurenlfait 
repentir de son imprudence. 

Alors la fraj'eur la saisil, et elle pressa 
le pas pour regagner le Tillage. Dejil, elle 
BTaitatteint lQlisiiredubois...ToutJkGonp, 
uQ homme sort du taillis et TienI ae plaeer 
sur son passage. Un large manteau I'enTe- 
loppait ; sa taille etait gigantesque , et ses 
yeus surmontes d'^pais sourcils rouges, 
brillaient dans I'obacurite comme ceuz du 
cbacalqui guelle sa proie. 

— Volohe, d it- il d'une TOix rauqae i la 
jeune fillequis'etait arrS tee toutetremblan- 
te, Volobe, je t'aime depuis long-temps; 
je nesaispas fairede beaux discours, mais, 
si tn consens & Tenir aTec moi , je te don- 
ncrai pln^ d'or qu'il n'en &Hdr«it p^ur 
acheter la baronie de Vico. 

— Seigneur, repondil Volohi, tout Tor 
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de la Corie ne ponrrait me siduire ; j'si 
donni mon coeur et ins foi i moD fiance 
LudoTic, et I'autoQine ae sepassera pas 
sans qu'un n<Bud indissoluble ne nous ait 
poor jamais envhatn^s I'un i 1' autre. 

La tulle a la jtrochaine b'urafion. 



Pourcellefoisle Thfifitre-Frsmais a mi diretleiir. 
H. V£del, 6i\l> pr^sent^ par )ps Soci^lnires, lient d'e- 
tre diDnitivement accepts pttr I'auloril^. C'psl puur 
1erMpienda<r«nndmiblelronn«urdant, sansdoute. 
j1 appT^dera tonte rimportanceen meme temps qu'il 
saataeompRiidre combiea u miMioii csl grande ct 
quels deroirs elle impose. 

Quant il'ei-direcleur.M. JousliD-Delnsalle.rien 
n'eat encore tenninf relaliteuieDt ft son atTaire; les 
conjectures Yont Leur train, mais rien de positif ne 
traDspireetnousne nous frt'eroni pal Mourdlraent 
dans le titiCbreui dMale des suppositions et det 
bmitsde couliiKS. Nous Toulonsdonc continuera 
resler neulre dans ces tristes dfbals- Une chose que 
le mondene salt paset qui estpourtant bien rtelle. 
c'estqnevictlmed'nneignoblemacbination.H. Jous- 
' linn'aMafiaqari, dtpooilKdeioD tHte que parce 
qu^luiome a (Dulu ejwrcer uue vengeance cou- 
tre.un tiers que nsus nc nooimerons pas; mais 
comme pour frapper ce ters 11 n'j avail d'aulrc 
moyen que de heurter M. Joaslin , cet bomme n'a 
pasb^tfi; SB vengeance a ^t^satisTaite en eflM, son 
antaconiste a M atl^nt, mais le direeteur de la Co- 
niMie-Fmi^K aperdnsapositionl.^. 

Va fait historique digne de remarque dans tons 
cela , c'est que le jour de la mort de MoLi^re , alors 
direeteur, les scell^ furent apposes sur le cabinet 
qu'il avail au IhGlMre, el que cent Mix ante- qua tre 
ans apr^ jour pour jour, on levait les scellte mis 
tgakuent snr le otdilnet ie edni qni tut le sen! dl- 
KCtoir^la.Coinidw^rBnTaiKdBpuisMoU^re. 

— On rjptte touiours A TOp^-Comique U Dae 
lie GuiM; la piice est raise a la seine. La musique 
estdeM. Onslow; on en dit du bien. 

On parle de reprendre la Ntige; il esl d'aulres 
operas qui meriteratent niieui que celui-la les bon- 
nenrs d'nne r^sunedlon. 

— Le brail %e ripand que H. M^etville ponrrait 
tittt def eniv direcleur dn d£«eTt BoDue-Noovelle k 
la place de H. Ddeitre-Poirson, Je vous demands ce 
que le Gypmase gagnerait k ce changcnienl ?.. 



— V<^e et foule louionrs a rAmbipi. 

II esl qucsCioii dans quelques salons d'une repri- 
seiitalion dans le genre de celles de H. le comte de 
Caslellane; mais celle-ci ajant pour but un acta de 
commiteralionet debienfaisance, anrai't tieu sni nn 
theaire tout de bon, sur celui den Ilallens. Adx ao- 
tenrvamateurs deux grandei notabiliUs dramatiqDei 
prtteraient tmt concours et I'appni de leur latent... 
Mile Mars et Mme Damoreau embelliraient cettescn- 
rte... Quelle que soil tissue de cette affaire, nmi 
n'en applaudlnms pas nioins au itle des deni alma- 
b'es r^nieH qui, meltant de c6'i loute ]dee d'opi- 
Hion personnelle ta sont empreasiei de ripondre i 
I'appcl de I'inroTluiie. 



tloriftf'e. 



— II ilenl de se fornipr i Hamboiirg, u 
liuii dramatique, dans le but de Ii 
rapidtte a lOMs leslhMlm de i'Allemagac, umta 
lesproducllouBtcs|rius rteentet,et mteiecelietiDe- 
dilra de la liKruure dramalique de ia France, en 
IruduisBntcespiecesen langue allemande. Celleso- 
ciet£ est plac£e sous la direction de M. Meliss M JLng 
Garthy. ■ 

— Lef^^UtrecoureurEniest Uenset deNorwife, 
se irouve en ce moment k Peith. n a IW en vlngl- 
quabe joais, le vt^age de Himkfa en Qrtce, el de 
Paris bHoscou, en quatorn joiir*. It oe Juia.feUa 
que cinqusnle-neuf jours, pour fdire te voyage de 
CunBlantinople k Calcuta , eller el retour. II esl le- 
veiiu k CoDstanlinajilc en Iraversanl la Tartaric, 
TeMrsselteUonl-TanruB.el a renils an comle Ai- 
lauka, ambasiadeur deMedi, aupiisdela Poite- 
Ollomane, unelAtredeTebtean, qu'il u'avait gar- 
A6& que bull jours. II parle Independamraeiit des 
lauguos scaudinavcs, I'Anglais, le Francals, I'Al- 
lemaiid , un pen de Grec et le Turc. II comple laire 
celle annie, nn voj'age d'Aogletene k Haroc, en 
Iraveraunt I'AMqoe. 

— De* faits, qui d&nontrent mieui qu'nn ne pour- 
rail le pfouver partoaelesraisonneniens, lei avan- 
tages des aBsurances sur la vie, viennent de se passer 
prte de I'uoe des prlncipiles compBgnies,l'[/nion. 
M. V. , kgi de 3S ans, avail pajg une seule prime de 
109 Tr. 35 c. Sa lainiile a re^, ft sou dkAi, 0,000 tr. 
— H. II. , Age de SO ans, avail paji deni primes de 
57i fr. et «a familte a re^u lO.OOO fr. ' ' 

— La repreeentatlon an bteeikede LaviHiirade 
rAcaddmieroyaledemusique, aura lieu le sonars. 
Les preraien ai^stn de la c^ilale figureront dans 
cclte solennitfe. 
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BVBEAVX, RUE RICHELIEU, N" 6 9, 

M ihce la BibliolUqme dafloik 
1 COIPfViUW SOm De HM. H&BDIR, HUOTON, CnOISAT ET HAILLY. 



Eiplieathni des gnfares. — BoiiB de 1* 
Longchuops , deuitnie simee. 
V*ritUt. 



i\krK d'Qerbanlt, et cbugbe peodaat 
loDgterops de dinger, les traraux dans sa 
maison, I'aae de cellet que le bon godt 
place en premiere ligae , H" Hoguei n'a 
pas do meUre en onbli lea bouoes tradi- 
Uodb; tassi est-ellq ptureoiiie A ac^u^rii 
ea peu de temps ua reoom d'autant pliu 
mirit^ que, chaque jour, ses chppeauxj 
tes richea t«rbans> aes ^l^gaos berets, at- 
teslaient in «oa boo goOt et de la lariM 
de MS eompoiitions. 

Cidant enfeuite lux sollicitatioDS des de- 
nies qui forUaient sa noinbreiiM clieDtelle 
elle H'est d^id6« ifaire del rohes, et dans 
cette nouTelle spicialite , ell a de ooaTeau. 
Tail preuTs d'uoe hayta intelligence el 
de li pins exqiuie sagacity 

C'est done i H** Noguei seule que no^i 
sommes rederables del toflettes coippljjtef, 
(|Q'oBre la pT^ute.^arnre. 

On Toit qu'une parfaite hannonie rbgat 



dans cbacun de ces costumes dontiegenr'i^ 
est bicn different; au premier pltB, c'evt 
un TMte chapeau onti da flears et qu'un 
Toile k sentis de tris pelils pois dteore et 
aTantflge. 

La redingote en moire tut ooferte de- 
rant, ornie de denta de loup en itoffo 
pardlle ; la jupe qui m Toit en demous .est 
^galement pareille. Loa dents de loHp «e- 
montant sur le corsage eta y destinant une 
sorte d'amaione, et lea manches ornees 
de bouillons dentelia , snr la coutuT^ de 
dcasuB, acb^rent de donner A cette redin' 
g«t« quelque chose d'espsgnol et deche- 
T^nuqae dMiD ucellent effet. 

Lfc chqieau i passe doublee, i plums 
panach^ B'faamoiiie bien atec une robe i 
corsage-peignoir , & maoches amadis, i 
jupe amplb et roade. 

Un .seul booiUon dans lequel passe un 
ruban et que tannine une dentelle haute, 
forme le rabat. Les maoches n'out pour 
oraemens qu'une s^rie de pelits Tolans 
Goup^ep-b^i B' presses les uos contre 
lei autres. 

Au b^ dc.la >Dpe» coquillent egalement. 
dospelfts^Dla&seKpareil, places trois par 
trois, daasdesoaTettiuesbiaitiesetfig-*. 
rfes. 
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Un cachemirel... 11 est des ^radib, des 
-obserTBtoars, desdmdys. des cominer- 
f ans et surtout de fort jolies femmes qui 
feraient ua roman ea 4 vol' in-8* grand 
format, surceseul mot!.. El pour accom- 
plir cette ceuvre de baute port^e, ils d'bo- 
raienl point i s'epuijer eu de longues et 
tinebreuMR recberches : lenrs souTenirs 
suffiraient, car dan» ce seul mot : un ca- 
^hemirtl il est possible de risumer toute 
unevie, de predire tout dq avenir, de ii- 
rouler-tous les replis d'un ctBur 1 . . . 

Si jamais il prend fautaiaie k Ga^lin de 
quitter les sfTaires, d'echangcr Ic furtif 
ombrage de ses fragiles arbuates de la rue 
Richelieu pour I'epaisse feuillee d'une Ioh- 
gue avenue de tiileuls, sea somptueuz 
magasios pour les delicieux bosquets d'une 
Tilla de Seine -et-Harne ou de Seine-et- 
Oise, -et que 1^, mettaat 4 profit sea loi- 
sirs, il s'amuse k ridiger sesm^moires, 
nous J Terrons sans doute figurer phis 
d'un cacbemire.... Ed attendant qu'il eu 
soit ainsi, et tout en acquittant no ju»te 
tribut d'admiration pour un raTissaottis- 
su , -ocGupoDB-Dous de la pamre dent cdui 
que represente notre gravure d'aujour- 
d'hui est deTenu le complement. 

La robe est en tisan Uempbis, I'une des 
plus belles creations de la maisou Gagelin. 

Le corsage est fortemcnt busqu^ ; il doit 
eire Iris lifpauU; Ic volant en biais sur- 
montc d'un bouillon qui figure sor le cor- 
sage un Bcbu 4 I'HHoise, doit itn bien 
aplati de maoiire k jouer sur le buste sans 
I'epaissir. 

Les trois volansdes manches demandent 
quclque soio. Le deroier doit courrir tout 
juste la saign^e et avoir assei d'ampleur 
par derriire pour cacher le coiido lorsque 
le bras est pli^. 

Une rosette assortie A celle plac£e au bas 
du busc est d'un bon effet sur les poigaets ; 
ceux-ci doivent ttre froncis tr£s serre , du 
bautet du bas, et de telle sorle que le 
passc'poil , dijji tris petit, ne s'aperfoive 



four ainsi dii'e pas, et que le poignel ainii 
dispose senible pris ft mfime la manche. 

Le volant du bas de la jnpe doitavoit 
un quart de haul ;uDepetite4eie con tribiK 
i lui dooner de I'el^gance. 

I^ cbapean ert de U" DouralionQet; Ii 
passe e»t evasee, ne serre pas trop la ttte 
et encadre lotalument Ic visage; bien qae 
Ton Taase beaucoup de cbapeaus sans bi- 
volet, U'Eouruhonnet a cru devoir le 
conserver comme tlaat uue fantaisie de 
bon go At. 

Les plumes paoacbees ou ombreea soni 
-d'un grande recberche pour le momeaL 



■wartm be ul Htun. 

Deux grandes soleonit^ dramatiqaes 
out eu lieu dans Vespace d'une semaine et 
la mSme affluence de vpectatetu's et ile jo. 
lies femmes s'est rendue k ces deui (Ites 
dunt Tune avait pour objet de donocr 
k un grand artiste une incontestable preari 
d'affectiou etde gratitude; Levasseur me- 
ritait cette marque de diference autant 
comme bommeprive que comme chanteur 
d'un immense talent. 

La secende reunion derail avoir nn aa- 
tre but; des lannes devaient s'j taHa 
auz elans de I'admirallon , I'eztase devait 
faire place ftl'amiction... Tap otheose d'un 
bomme vivant devait avoir lieu, el cet 
bomme, A peine flgi de trente-cinq aos, 
devait disparaitre sous un moncean it 
fleurs , comme s'il eQt tti convert d'vD 
linceul I.. Nourrll (aisait ses adieuz A li 
ac6ne jusqu'alors si betle , si faosptialitre, 
oilse forma, oA grandit son talent dechaa- 
teur, son talent de comidien; il faisail 
Bussi les adieux k ce public qui avail ua 
I'apprecier, k ces femmes aimables et en- 
courageantes qui, les premieres, avaleni 
consacr^ ses premiers succis ; il tt separail 
de ces T^t^raus de la science, de ces artis- 
tes profonds, de ces compositeurs qai oiil 
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Dili par arrirer an sublime & force d'^tudes 
rl' de' iDDgues meditations, et qui tron- 
ranten Nourrit lear plus suave, leurpluB 
noble intcrprite, le lafflsferent en avant, 
jiflur n'sToir bientfit plus qu'4 cntrer btbc 
lui en pleia partage de gloire etde succts. 

Oe u'est done pas sans de s^rieux motifs 
i|ti'i) 7 avait & cette ma^aiGque reppeseo- 
niibn de la gravite sur teus les fronts, de 
HalFliction dans tons tes cceurs, des fleurs 
dans toutes lei mains!...- ' - - - 

Toat lemonde sail mainlf!n ant 'comment' 
dti reste chacune de ces repr^sentatioos a 
Hi compos&e et accueillle. 

L'elltedenos grandsfheStresaconcoura 
i la composition du iipectacle pour Levas- 
seur; lesmSflles arlislesnese stMit group^s 
autour de Nourrit que pour rcndre son tri- 
nmpheplusbrillant; a ucu o onrrage Stran- 
ger au r^ertoire du grand Op^ra n'a ite 
represcnte. 

-Le chiffre de chaque recette (35,000 en- 
Tiron) prouTe que la salte etait comble; 
mais le coup-d'ceil n'Srait pas tout-d-fait 
temlme, etsoit qu'un pins grand oombre 
de dames se soil reuni pour Hourril, soit 
quetontescesfleursplactesdanstoutes les 
mains, omant toutes les celnlures ^ient 
tionne -i I'ensenible de la snile uo aspect 
ililTerent, soit enfin que la composition du 
I'peclacle ait produit une toute autre im- 
pression surr3uditoire,lou}our9est-ilque 
la repr^ntatioa de Levasseur avait quet- 
que chose de plus sSrieux et celle de Nour- 
rit qnelqiie chose de plus anim£. 

A la premiere, lesdiamans, cachemires, 
les robes de Telonrs, de gros de Tours,, 
lef satins veloutis, les berets de Maurice 
Beauvus, les turbans, de H" Lejay, les 
plumes de Nattier, les elegants cbapeaux 
de M"* Bonrahonnet; & te seconde, les 
Oeurs de Batloo , les oiseaux de Zacharie, 
les turbans i fond ouvert de Lemonnier, 
hi ecbarpes de Gagelin , les gates de De- 
lisle, les robesdccolletSesde U^Camilte, 
lesmanlillesdc Violaril, lespierresdecou- 
kur, les agrares, les colliers de Bourgui- 
gnen et les bouquets de M°" ProTOSt. Au 



total, ces deiix repr^ntattons ODtprodoit. 
un clfel impossible ^d<feciire; Levasseur a. 
renouTele son engagement, c'est bien; 
mais Nourrit?.. Le reverrons-nons jamais ? 
Le dieu des aits-peut seul le saToir. 



Le grand moode s'affrancbit de jour ea 
jour des habitudes de traditions et vemon- 
taat jusqu'auz si^clcs les plus results, em- 
pmute aiis costumes hisloriques leurs for- 
mes nofalc^s et gracieuses. 

Nous arons.pu le remarquer aus deox 
soleunitees Ifriques qui onteu Ilea Al'oc- 
casion di; Leiasseur et de Nourrit. 

les duiiies portaient des nattes mtUes 
de perle", des bandeaux & la Ferreniire^ 
des angldises:^ la oeige. 

Leurs robes de veloun avec cordeliires 
d'or, ceiles de satin brocbe rote, bleu et 
paille itaient oniies de Tolans de blonde 
et de creves aux maaobes 
' Nousarons vn des bonnets ftimoM, des- 
toquets d la Bemy III, des bonnets mila~ 
nail, des calottes grtcqutt, des cbapeaux 
d la Mai tenon. 

La delicieuse.coiffurede Memphis, cr^ee 
par Uaurjce-BeauTais, et son noureau bibi, 
avaient les bonneurs dc la soiree ot^ Nour- 
ritreputtant de conronnes. 
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line bise dechirante, cinqgrands degrSs 
de froid 61aient ventis metire ^ n^aiit toutes 
nos esperances, dejouer toutes nos preTi- 
sions pour la premiere stance des assises 
de la mode. Aussi, lorsqu'on s'attendait 
i Toir s'Spanouir sous un liide soleil do 
printemps de fraScbes et coquettes parures, 
& retrouver au grand jour ces femmes que 
nous avions admir^es durant Vbiver, lors- 
que nous nous pr^parions a Snuinerer oil- 
k stigmatiser les modes nouvelles suitbiM' 
leur m6riteou leur bizarrerie,selon ceqne 
des inventeurs habiles ou de steriles nova-^ 
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teuri anrkkat pu teoter en bien ou en 
mat, en nugnifique 6u en burleique; le 
crayon est tombe de not doi^s glacea et 
c'est ii grind peine que nous avons pu db- 
tinguer k travers la brume et la pouraiire, 
(jtielques e)iTes, des modistes du pays la- 
tin, qnelques inlrepides commis des ma- 
gasins de aonTeaules exlra-muros, la garde 
municipale soulHent dans sea doigts, les 
butt earioles de I'homme cirage^ tes m 
cfaareltes du cbtit botu, lea trois caissons 
de I'homme CDcre, et les doute cabrwUU 
compteun, qui Tieanent d'6clore pour le 
plus grand bien des gens qui n'ont pas <le 
monlre. 

DisoDS cepeudanl qii'au milieu de cette 
iniolite oobue, i travers toute cette ba- 
garred'etressecondairesctdemontureiEO- 
mainTillainesrdecharrioisgrossierssetrou- 
vaient par-ci par-U sous la double enve- 
loppe d'une Aonillelte €tiatt6e et d'aa bon 
schall de velours; quelqnes-unes de ces 
femmefl dont le ooarage egale celui de« da- 
mes anglaisea et qui saveot qu'un visage 
attimi par uupeu de froid a'aa est. pas 
moius joli ; mais tout cela etait cleir-sem6, 
coDuneles petales d'uoe fleur qu'un en- 
fant iparpille en conraot. 

II n'en a pas 6l6 de mSme dimaache der- 
nier; le ciel etait clement, UbAdWD pur, 
Ic soleil radieuz aussi, & peu d'ezcepttous 
pris, la totalite de )a rasbion de Paris itsit 
au bois; lik, point de soldals, pas un ton- 
neau arroseurTersaot (suivant bail) son eau 
sur le sable. (II gelait le Vendredi-Saial , 
etroo arropaitl) Usis de longues Sles'de 
voitures, de brillantes oaTalcades, fou- 
lant I'berbe naissaote, soivant ««s, longuaa 
allees pavees de caiUous des femmes pre«- 
quepAreea... VoiUipequ'a^t^ce queptoui 
afpelons U wonde timet tU LoHgCknmpt, 
. pirons-uous qu'A tout (fa Qtooda bril- 
lantg entre ces equipages el m«D)e p^rmi 
ces cavalcades oe se sont pas gljss6s dcs 
StEes(inl(-JA«trtjdes e^traau$ rivaiuPpon, 
cerles.; il Aut.des ombres i to^s l«s ta- 
bleaux^, et cei owbras-la, quwd d|es ne 
sont pas trop char^eeSjjleTianitqitt l»;C<[i- 



mjquc et mCme le burlesque incami ; 
o'est alnsiqu'A Iraven cette Emile de cour- 
siers de prix, de.ofaeTauz, qua le jokty:- 
clab eut reoonuui de pur nog, se glis- 
saiaot, piaffaient «t $'tmnUaimt des qhe- 
vaux de marcbands de cerisefl, popi^ce 
cberalioe. iasolanleetdevergondeecomme 
les banteurs de guioguetles, et jetant aur 
la sable uo Gonuois bonnptier, avec anssi 
peu de fa^on qu'un debardeur culbutcnit 
du premier coup de poiag, le plus adnu- 
rable des daodys. 

C'est ainai qu'^ travers les tUburys, les. 
viennoises, venait se jeter lourdeoieDt le 
fardier d'uo fabrimnt de coulellerie, qui 
n'atait pas oralnt de laire fsire ooxe lieues 
a son ckeval delabonr etde mteanique, 
pour le ^ater trempe de sueur au milieu 
des mcrTeilles de LoDgchamps. 

Soit habitudfl, soit crainle de st rpriae, 
nombre de dames avaient encore de la 
Iburrure , et par un beau SoleiJ , cela forme 
ua cQotrdSte peu agriable. 

Les cbapeaux blancs ^aient eu majority, 
mels leg omemcns dont ils «taient paris 
Tariaient bean coup. 

On toyait sur les uns des plumes om- 
brees, posees en sens contraire, I'une re- 
montant, I'autre descendant en. formant 
qnrale. 

Deux marabouts saules, reteitue sous 
une ro^ sans feuilleB, pr.oduisant le plus 
bel effel. 

Unseulbouquet deroseSjde violettesde 
Parme ou de marguerites sans- f(;uiHage et 
tris serre, se voyait surbeaucoupdecha- 
peau^c. 

L'hypoxU, cette fleur de pr^diloctioo de 
{•emonnier, a'atait pas et£ o ubli^e par oos 
6UigaDtes, et se montrait dans tout sod 
^at sur des chapeauz de moire et de satin 
uoi. 

Les pailles d'ltalie ilaient en miaorile , 
mais d'une iraich^ur et d'uue finesse n- 
marquable; 

Les pailles de riz se voyaieot daTsntage, 
jamais les capotes n'avaiefit etc I'objct 
d'uncaussi grandc faveuri on Toyait sur 
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pluAienrs d'eatr'elles se jouer les plumes 
de Carlier, l«s flezibles brancfaages de Ma- 
yer, ct lei lleurs de Ulllery. 

Presque tonlas Id capotes ^taient g«r- 
nies d'une ruche; b passe ttbs iia^the tb- 
riait moina de forme tpa de travail : ks 
unea itaieot pUsi^eB boritonlalement en 
vventail , la plnpait k oouli^es ; il a'y. en 
aTBit qve qudqnes-uueBqni fbsMDt doo- 

Non-RGulement on vnjalt AeM bloodea 
decrire un tour et danti lur des cbapeanx 
de soie; nuis on j troii?>it auMi des deo- 
telles de £1) d'un prix Uka iievt et de la 
luuteur d'uu travers de piain. 
. Uais au milieu de torn ces cbapeaux si 
grands, si ekreSt de ces capQtei »i spaciuu- 
Hea an aperceiait dvaxbihit farmant con- 
tra«le bien prtmonce svec tout le resle. 

Ce* Uiit fottts par deux trts jolies fem- 
mes , etaient en moire noire. 
- lis avaiADtpouromementuneseule rose 
d'une exquiie iiratcheDr, aocompagnee de 
son feoillage et de ses boutoM, placee rar 
la droite et bien en pente, 

<]e retoar vers dne mode pass^e, ponnra 
areir d'aotant plus de releDlisseneal qoe 
les damea qui portaknt eea UiU , appar- 
tienoent i la haute fashioo et ne venaisot 
pas humblement risqtier cette ancienne 
QODTeauti dans lea oontre-alKes du buis. 

C'est du bant d^n superbe 6quipafe i 
qualreoheTaux, qn'elles fixaient tons les 
regards. 

Les robes offraieut peu de changiemens i 
quaat aux corsages dont le plus grand 
nombre ^Uient busqu^s; la jape toujours 
d'une dimension, d'une ampleurcolMsale ; 
lea mancbos seules meltent A la torture noi 
plus couragensea couturi^res : la manohe 
eat la pomme de discorde , jetee sur tons 
lee comptoirs, dans lous les ateliers, )a 
mancfae alteint maiatenant le tailleur, me- 
nace la Ijngire, agite la Tashion, boule- 
verse le eommerce et pulverise le bonoe- 
lier, le boBDctier at candide par principe, 
el si timide par ^tat; le bonnelier qui est 
le type de Ifnaocence, commc I'^picier tst 



let^e de la... modeilie... Le bonnetier 
eit.alteint lui-meme, dans sa peraonne et 
dws ctdle de son ipouu, et m£ma daos 
ceUe de«es biritien par la rivdutioa des. 
mambtt , et cela jusqu'aa aein de ses fUela 
deflaneilci A trarers ses mailles fixes et 
sous I'cpaissear de ses tricols d'AmieDsI... 
CaroD )'a Gootraint, lui bonmie de tradi- 
tion, paisible sectionnalre do bureau de la 
roe des Decbargeurs,luiquin'a jamais rien 
onblifc et jamais rien appris, k adopter le 

t Va pour le gigpt, a dit notra bomme 
MX mceurs bourgeoises! ■ Puis, oo lui a 
parade giletsetdecamisolle Al'nnbiciUt.., 
II a refl^chi, IlioaaSte bonnetier, et par un 
mouTement mecanique, il a repondu ; va 
pour les maockes 4 rimb^citle! . O! Na- 
ture!. . 

Eh bien! taut de sacrifices onl kli 
perdus; ta manche est maintenaot iin Irou- 
ble-reie universel, uo compost d onl les 
Gay-Luisac et les Tbiuard oe sauraient 
faire I'analyse, aussi, le plus malin, na 
mt-il pas bonnetier, ne saurait dire oA s'ar- 
rfitera ce devorgondage qui stygmatisera 
notre siecle & la face de loos les autros t 

Que de mancbes n'aTons-noui pas to, 
au boisP les unes i, coude, les autre) pla- 
tes, Dombre d'autres fronc^es de I'fpaale, 
et tombant du coude coimne des ballons 
sans gaii d'aulres encore A surmanphes, 
c'esi A dire , a;ant comme les aociennea 
cottes d'armes de nos preux, des mancbes 
larges, ne descendant que jusqu'au coude, 
n'etant point fixies du bas, ct retombant 
en trois ou quatre lujaux sur une maa- 
cbe amadis. 

Tout cela n'est pas tris heureux, et nous 
pensons qu'ou fera bien de s'en tcuir aux 
manches ajusUesv mais ornees, que H~" 
Oudot Hanaoury, Palmyre, Camilla, Po- 
tier, Hucbcs etc., sont privenues A dispo- 
ser avec un goQt parfait. 

Les amaiones 6laient en petit nombre, 
et leurs habits bleus de roi , ou pain brd- 
'\h; la coiffure Xihs en arriirc ; de gros tire. 
: boochons snr les tenses. 
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Cordage ajnsl^, les inancbes en pain de 
siicre ou ce qui nous a semble mieuz. frob- 
«'6c9 & renlournure, s'elargi^sant et for- 
ibant six tuyaux, tombant jusqu'audcB- 
sous du coude ; te retr^cissant tout A coup 
iV cet endroit, de msniire & serrer le brM 
et A (inir en tmuidis, dans un poignet ar- 
rondi ; sur cet amailis de rayant-bras/nne 
nuterlure i I'lpiariete, ou grecmoderne, 
Dvec une rangie <te passeoienterie, et de 
{Mlifs bontons, couleur assorlie. 

Lea hommes etaient pour la plupart , en 
petite redingote ajustges hvn rangde bou- 
lons; quelques Cavaliers portaieht I'hafcil 
jeum Frnnee, taille d'apris le nouTeau 
module ()ui dicouTte motns la poitrine, el 
at-i^nmpagne mieux les hanchea. 

Le!> chapeaux cambres et les toufies bien 
degng^cs, tnais bien fournics. 

Les marabons noues, Ics foltettes nuee 
fru, les oiseauz iHnts el le lilas blanc, 
ornaient les chapeaux des mtrveilleuses. 

Les chapeaux, tr^ ptliU de furmi, orn^s 
d'un« loDgue branche de fleurs, paraissent 
Ctre ceux qu'adopteront les dames de ta 
rasMoD. 

Les collets de Telours, bord6s de re- 
naid, se Toyaient en grande quantite- 

Fort pea de pailles de rii; celles que 
nous BTOns aperpues Etaient ornces d'un 
jnti roban roseau de Tuvee. 

Les membres du jockey-club, avaicnt 
le pantalon de velours ou de peau blan- 
che, le frac yert-russe ft boutons jaunes et 
Ic cbapeau a fwme ^vasie. 

Les brides des chevaux de selle , soot 
retnptsc^es par des cordons verts, bleus^ 
gris ou rouges. 

Les traits des Toitures soot en fer poll, 
brillans cotnme I'acier. 

Les valets de pied, les coelicrs et les 
jockeys, ODt la perruque anglaise. Ainsi le 
veutlanttdeactuelle. - ■ 



maxasr sozkAbs. 

Soulager I'iafortuQti et accamplir cette 
ceurre avec aulant de modeslie que de i61<>, 
Toil& le plus sftr moyen de &zer I'admira- 
tion et de parsitre doublement belle. 

C'cst ainsi qu'est apparu un essaim de 
jeunes et aimables femnies au concert 
donne par la priocesse Belgiojoso au pro6t 
des pan vres It aliens. 

Le pris des billets n'avaient effrayi per- 
sonne; il s'agissait d'une bsnne action. 

Les toilettes semblaient en h^nnonie 
arecle butdelarfeunion; pas de luxe £cra- 
sant, pas de ces masses d'or et de pierre- 
ries dccelant I'opulence et I'exces de la 
spleadeur ; mais des robes blapchei, raais 
descoiffures simplest longues boucles on-' 
doyantes, A.&eurs demi-cloMs, k flexible) 
raBMBUX. 

Le bal donne au profit des pauvres An- 
glais dans la salle Ventadourctait costume; 
Babin avait et6 requis pour la composiliOD 
des habits de caractfere et s'en est aquilte 
avec cette puretc de goDt, celle y£rite bi9> 
toriqme qui L'a fait suroommer A juste litre 
le premier co«tumiar de Paris. Croirait-on 
que ce n'a pas ete sans quelque peine qu'il 
a obtenu du ptusieurs elegans d'outre-mer 
de respecter la regularite des coetumes et 
de ne pas nifiler nos modes d'aujoard'bui 
avec les berets, les.trousses, les pourpoinLii 
ot Ics baut-de-chaussesdessieclespass^; il 
parait que nos Toisinsne poasMeiitpas en- 
core it un aussi haut degre qoe nous I'exac-, 
titude dramatique des costumes. Du reste- 
il a guffit d'une simple observation pour 
que tout s'arrange au mieux et btentdt, H. 
King en Zampa, H. Wagner en Louis XIII, 
U. Gaudotfi en Henry III, M- Hevilen se- 
cond Zampa, U" Burd en siillane et cin< 
quanta autres ont etc bieotut j mSme de 
rivaliser aren les plus intelligeas amateur^ 
de I'hAtel Castellane, oil, par parenthiK, 
uue ravissante representation a eu lieu ces^ 
jours dernicrs. 

Dp restc la plnparl des cosUunns qiii 
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BTaient paruau balde U. "Wells ont ete tus 
ii U Salle VentadoUr ; mais entre lous ces 
masquea si brillans, eotre toutes ces fem- 
mes si etegammeDt parses on remarqaait 
madame la comlesse de Torreno costum^e 
ea Grecquemoderne, ses cheTeui etaient 
en bandeaux, tin chou de nattes etait placi 
tres ea arrivrt', un magniGque diadGoie en 
diamans etpierreries de couleurs avail Hi 
pos^ snr la racine des chereux; nne Fer- 
ronnierc de diamans traTersait le front, la 
tnnique ^tait brodee lout en argent. 

Hadame Schikler, toujours gracieuH, 
toujours raTissante etait ^galement costu- 
mce en Grecqne, sa parure etait tout- A- fait 
la mScne qu'au bal de H. Veils. 

Nousavons annonci dans noire pr£c^' 
dentelivraisonqu'un balderait 6tre dooni 
i I'hfttel de madame la ducfaesse de Dino. 
Ce bal a eu lieu en effet etreunissaitrelite 
de lu haute societe. 

Puisque I'inclemence de la temperature 
ne noui permet pas de fSter le priatetnps 
sous les premieres feiiilles il Taut bien ce- 
lebrer sa venue dans les salons. Aussi a-t- 
on reinarque que chez madame de Dino, 
presque toutes les jeuneapersonnes Etaient 
en blanc et qu'elles avaient dans les che- 
Teux des fleurs nalurelles, ensuite les coiF- 
fures Etaient generatement en arriire. 

On TOyait aussi beancoup de roukauz, 
car decid^ment ils sont en graude faf eur, 
et pour leurs coiffures parses, nos elegan- 
tes en titre, Teulent qu'un les enloure de 
rangees de diamans ou de cbspelets de 
perlea; pour les coiffures simples, oa se 
contenle de les oroer de Tclours etroits ou 
de chaines d'or. 

Le bal donDe jeudi dernier, chez M" la 
marquise de Pommereux, etait plus re- 
marquable par le cboiz des invites, que 
par leur nombre. C'^tait une fSte k part, 
tonte radieuse de parures^ toiite intime, 
car tout le monde y relrouvait des amis 
ou des procbes; personne ne se IrouTait 
dans la nece»site de demander A son Toi- 
sin: quelle est cclte dame? pourriei-TOUS 
menommcr ce monsieur?.. 



L'espace nous manque pour rendra 
couipte des bals donnas samedi dernier 
cbei Hme U comteise de Bourbon-Coiili 
et U. Hopp; nous j reTiendroDS dan!* ni>- 
tre prochain numero. 



ADIKCX, AHMAHIB, H~ DB j" 



Onbliei la Dear tpbitxain 
Qa'an |our d'orige tail moorir I 
LaiuR.iuTla braDdteUgire, 
Lausuir, et tibte et loIlWre, 
L'obean qal ne mU que gtmlr... 
LiiMCi.niT iBTarneperflde, 
Flotter , HiH booMide el MM guide, 
L'efqnlr, loin du port tftrt... 
Qn'il p^riMC , et qa'an gDoftc arid* , 
NDDTelle pn^ , II mmI Unt 1 
AOei, bienlalD deceUeplspt, 
OA erolsHnt roiw«s et diifrin* , 
Sur un pottlque rifsfe, 
oa Init UD BoteJI lun nnage , 
Cbercher de plus heureai datina t 
Allet 1 el qa'a Totie nacelle , 
Le Tent uit propke et fidUe , 
Le ciel. brillant, psUibleetpur, 
L'aurgre loujoun rose et belle , 
L'uir trvii et doui, le Dot d'aiurl 
Onbliei , qne sur celte leite. 
Que Toni voulei fulr sans reloar, 
Soupire une toil etrangtic, 
Que, pour vona, nne humUe piKre, 
An dd moatera chaque )iMr. 
Mall quindbrillenHit lea ^Ukila, 
SipBribU, dantlesUandieiTalles, 
Voui entendei nn l^er bruit , 
Dites, • Skin ombre gimiisanlCi 
iCommenne brise careuanle, 
• Ett U, qnl m'appelle et me lait. • 

PAuuMaFLiiRauixstrB. ' 



— Le 1) de ce iatn» aura lien k I'Opira li der- 
li^re repriMnlalion k Parh de H"' Tagllonl... En- 

Jadis I'arbre pouT^t perdre qutlques hnilta et 
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I'oan'frrfrardtitpsismabanjonnl'huileibraDchM 
Bcbriient... piDireaHire, tpte TBR-tndeTenlrl 

— L'opira de ta Jaive ilent d'etre Kft^a\\i 
gncGtekUarwillc. Lelh^lre secoDdtdredecette viUe 
rtptte UDC parodie de c«t OQTrage. Elle se nomniera 
Aicea ou le jaif rancuiiier et Be comporte pas mDini 
de 4 taUeani. 

— Daprt est k Pniit et ne psTBlt DDllemeDt loti- 
mhM de I'towndl^ de rb^ritije qu'il vknt recuetl- 
Ut... Benplacer Nourrit D'est cefiendBot pas choie 
fkdie, mait OuprtncredottteTien, eit-ceeic'a 
mour propre , e*t-ce idritable courage!. . Nods 
ma lentfe de croire k ce denia' motif digDe et 
reU eat d'aa i£rittble trtiatB. 

— Avec un aujet Irisle, nne bble diffUie , des i 
meoa (am et aue action traloaole, U est impossiUe 
d'^chafauder un drame qui plaUe, qui attache et 
doot I'e^lence puiue oblenir W bonnenn du r^r- 
toire. Bhbienl c'est \k ceque I'oii tronvednnsla 
yitilltut if un Grmid rot ; Tatnement Voluyt porte- 
t-II un habit QuI a cobt^ dK-on, IMS ft, Vainement 
HUe Ifars dtpltric-t-elle dtni ce drame cct imnm 
talenl qui a nrt tooUa )es Ibnnulei de la louange 
nepent ttre compart qa't lui-Dtme, TaiMBMntlei 
qndqna actenn qbe le ConMc^raB^abe pouMe 
encore, se ballenl-ili lea flanci pour filer k ce drame 
ce qa'il a d'llQigeaot, de pinible et d'anti-dratneti- 
que, Un'enrestepasinoinsconilantetproui'equ'uoe 
pMce d^orvue de prestige ou de Ttoiti oe ponrre 
jamab prodnire le moindre eflU sur )e public La 
Dstuie conrentionnelle a cela de cemmua avec la 
nature rMIe que b! elle manque de baie A de point 
d'ajqml , elle B'fcroaiera pitoyablemail au milieQ 
d'un abandon sdniral. 

Apr^ noas Ure montr^s ti itttret eaten les au- 
leuts de la FialUue iCait Grand rot , empTeuons- 
nout d'a joule r qu'oQ *aparlonliii>antqu'ilsonteii li 
Mitdrd'ArangesrelTBiicbemEDii mtia I'ileneitaln-' 
ii,dleurcEuiTe, n'eat phu qn'un Npidette infbrme, 
b da^t ce drame qui pouTail , qui devait Hre lout 
de rigneur et d'action , Ub ont 4U contrainla de ne 
paareprtenter rhomme dteabusi sur sea diapen- 
^enws grandeurs, iemonarque sentaDtpewrniTsa 
(Me aOUblie lout le sang qu'a attai la revocation de 
I'Mit deNaniea, touiesles malddictlomqu'imt Im- 
prlmi Mr Kin front ridi la ruine de nos f^hriquetet 
Teiil de leura pliia habilea directenrs , a'ili n*ont pas 
pn melire enGn f^ce a face le Louis XIV divinise par 
aes Talels el le Louis XIT fltehissant le genou sous la 
lolonti d'uDG migtre et d'uD conl^Meur , oh 1 alon 
Us dcTaleut dfchirer leur manntcrit , lea jeunet et 
teergtqun anlenre, Hi deraient reaoncer k feire re- 
prisenler la f irilleue (Tun Gratd roil 



tiarirtfe. 



-^n Offidet Widn qnl a ht ai qnatiti M nrion- 
IriNtaeaa^Kpe^eCaBsiaUliie s'eal^llvrt i Nti 
retoaf danieonitig»*deer wJM r t : he »qntont amen^ 
ta dteouTcne d'uD tr^Ot de S,000,OM fr. et d'un ca- 
dane esterrt anprit de ce trtaor, dans tea champs 
oiXa'estliTrelBbatailledeDautieneQ lS13.Lcgo«- 
reraement leion t uiA ^et 1,000,000 fr. et a pn>cM£ 
i one enquMe poor MTtrir lilamortdecet^iTidu 
■TaK Mi eanste par ■■ auaednat. L'afficier bibod a 
dtetarC teair Bee HaadgqeaMBa d'un efider sup^ 
rieor fran^alB k BOD lit de mort. 

COURSES DS CHAHTILLY. 



FeiulrtJilimailSil. 
I* PriideChautiD;, oSMparlaTBIe. . ISODfr. 

a* frii d'Anmale. vm 

>• PMilede. 1000 

4< PrlidMmtpajdeiBilBtenrBdelaai*- 

dfti Palmera 1000 

5° Prix pour eherani de i^BDe. .... 500 

mmtrndu ^ la PaiUtdte, H mai. 
e* Piis d-Orttaa*. ........... tSO* 

V PrixdnJocfceT-Clal], 5t00 

8- Coarse de ponen, piix donoi pur la 

villt . .,r. .T.. 600 

B* CoDiMdea hBlei, ptiidoiratipar It 

liUeetlefbndideeoujse. SOO 

Total l!t,MO 
Ylngt-ciDq cbetnxMUt dtltloBciiti poor It* prinr- 
dpales eoutses qui Bersid stilnes de noiabceui pB~ 
ris ptittculien. 



DOUZK NUaNCES. 

EAU PHENOHENALE 

pora TiniDiiE lu cbbvbvz. 

L'Ean Midnomaideest la senle qui teigntf let Ae- 
Tcu i la mionte , en dauH naeocee, d'une mwiiire 
indilttlle et sanB danger. On n'echiUra de cetteeau 
qu'aprtB I'Mie aaaur^ de Baneflbt,en aj^rtanliut 
tehantillon de chereni gna, rouges on blancs qn'on 
fere tdiidre deianrsoL 

On krit dea enn^ en protince rt I rarengff (tf^ 
fraaeUr.) Le ptlx est de S ft,, aioe fBalae, qtnnd 
eupividpleileBn. 

L'aureplt gtetoal, ipiris, ertconUimwUme 
Peck, me Salnt-Htmori, n> 179. 



CONDITIONS DE L'ABONNEHENT. 

Impiinerie de I.-R. Htran, pasugedn Caire, 54, 
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l.'E. BOIJ TOIT. 
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LB BOIT TOIT. 

'tntiu A fiL UJw««tu>H. 3u. JiiTii, O'OH., JS-UC de i.'VVcSefif u , IV' ti<) . 

■< ^iiii^'j^em i^ .-^C^tl^^n, ^JKat^^-. ^'eH-Aitt^ /^l^f/F.-. //. tiff ../ '■'//rr- 
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La BO^ TCI7. 

iBv.^\x%<>^^M^i^. ia. (Oiwcfitm Ju. .T5ow ^Itm,, J\ue. Oc .K^fieGeM..'!!'^ tig . 
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LB BOIT TOIT. 
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LS BOU TOIT. 
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LE BCIT TOIC. 
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Boij Torr. 
j„ .)}..„ o..,, , .I!.,,. ,v .K;,e,i-,....,'1i:6., 
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LE BOiT TOIT. 
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Lffi BOU TOIJ. 
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: ECi: rc:j. 

,, ,i„ .ij..„ -o.... ,K,,.- .n.i,i;.i'i.„,'li^t 
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I LE BOU TOIT. 
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LE pOU TOIT. 
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LS, BOIT TOU. 

ifil tDwc*^tWH. au .Rim, '^o«.. ^Kui 3e. Xict5<f;tu,1l"69 . 



A LondreB-Kdward PuUl.ibrnirp.ip, Holies Stvept CavemUsli /timuipe 
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fit (XKiectifH ilu. •Sum. Otm , i/Vuc- . 

,V, »^^ «< . ^w«>. Xk-'l'-'i-^i^^ ■■^•-'> 
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X.S. BOIT TOU. 

e\ ..'ae^HMt k fi». tOUicUou ^^^. Jhmv *i5o.^, JK-uc 0< .KicfitfUu ."^ll" tq 
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LB BOIT TOU. 
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